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Ib 1. 97 and 1 7 Hit * it po e 
be fludied,—The Hiſtory of Modern Nations mes. 
— uſeful, than that of the Ancient World.—K nowledgs ; oY 


| | of the Latter necèſſary to the Study of the Farmer. 
Sketch of the Hifeory of "Ancient tions, Ke. ge nn 
| | HE Hiſtory of mankind is an inexhauſtibls . | N 6 
| ſource of rational entertainment, and uſeful ins . 2 "2 


Fenway The rife; progreſs and decline of nations, a. 2 20 


A with the cauſes. which produced them ; the advanc =: ö A 
of ſociety from barbariſm to civilization, from rude i 2 


| and ſavage, to gentle and refined manners; the eſta - 
Hliſhment of laws and liberty, or of deſpotiſm ang 
IH Hflavery; the pernicious effects of vice, and the happy. | | 

be Ain of virtue; "theſe, ſo very intere 
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al, who with, by a proper conduct to be uſeful in life, | 


"are placed by the Hiſtorian full in our view. 


A defire to emerge from ignorance, andto enlarge 
the ſphere of his knowledge, by an acquaintance 
with what he does not know, 1s- natural to man. 
Hiſtory gratifies this deſire: So that, whether. curiofi- 
ty, or a real thirſt for knowledge, excites us to peruſe 


the hiſtory of paſt tranſactions, the mind cannot fail 


to receive improvement and pleaſure. However, 
there is this difference between one who reads hiſtory 
merely to gratify curioſity, and another who reads it 


for inſtruction; that the former does indeed receive 


pleaſure in ſuch gratification, but not that knowledge 
which might be obtained to inform and rectify the 
mind; whereas the latter, by being inſtructed, en- 
Joys a permanent delight, and treaſures up in his 
memory, juſt maxims for the right conduct of life. 


We may read many pages in a day, run over the 
tranſactions of a century, in leſs time than we could 


travel a mile or two, boaſt that we have devoured 


many volumes, and yet be totally unacquainted with 
men and things. The man who is able to name the 


nations which have appeared and acted with applauſe 
on the theatre of this world, who knows the date of 


their Tie, the periods of their progreſs and decline, 


the conquerors, who have been the ſcourges of man- 


kind, and filled the earth with the calamities of war, 


may be admired for his hiſtorical knowledge: But, 
to know the riſe or fall of nations, the exploits of 
warriors, when ſuch or ſuch a battle was fought, by 
whom gained, and the number of killed and wounded 


in each army; when the renowned cities of antiquity 
were 


"wi. 
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were founded, and by whom taken and deſtroyed; 
to be able to give an account of theſe things, and 
be ignorant of the cauſes which produced them, or 
not to think them worth attending th: is to read 
_ hiſtory to no good purpoſe. 520/628 y 
Ihe philoſopher and politician read the memoirs of 
nations, and individuals with a different view: They 
cultivate an acquaintance with the hiſtory of man- 
Eind, not to gratify an idle curioſity, but to enrich 
their minds with uſeful knowledge. Scenes of vio- 
lence give them diſguſt rather than pleaſure; but 
to know that theſe were the effects of ambition, 
pride and revenge, working in the mind, inſtructs 
them in the knowledge of the human heart. A 
tranſient glance at the deſcription of a battle, or a 
ſiege, is enough to them, whilſt they carefully attend 
the hiſtorian in his delineation of the characters of 
nations and eminent men; in his inveſtigation of the 
cauſes of events; in his tracing the beginning of laws 
and government, of nie, manners, arts and 
ſciences. 5 
As the knowledge of men and lien. anda an 
inſtructive entertainment to the rational mind; and 
as none would wiſh to continue in the ignorance 
of his infant ſtate, ſo various methods have been em- 
ployed at different times, and by different perſons, to 
convey uſeful knowledge to mankind ; and of theſe, 
one of the moſt important, is Bigger Hiſtory, 
(to quote the words of an elegant writer) that 
faithful and true witneſs has been unfolded to us; 
BY ages and generations lapſed and gone paſs in re. 
** view, and leflons of inſtruction are forcibly incul. 
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” Sad by a fair and impartial diſcloſure of the 
=” effects, which an adherence to rectitude and virtue, 
or à neglect of them produced on the affairs of 
. men. The pencil of hiſtory has delineated, not 
Ce only men in groups, but ſelecting diſtinguiſhed in- 
55 dividuals, has drawn them in their juſt proportions, 
e and enlivening them with the colours of nature, 
. has exhibited a collection of ſtriking portraits, for 
486 our entertainment and inftruQtion. In contemplat- 
6 ing the characters of nations, or of eminent perſons, 
ct we ſeem to walk in a large gallery of family pic- 
1 < tures, and take delight in comparing the various 
4 features of the extenſive kindred, as they reſemble 
88 or differ from one another *; we find in them, 
? & though long ago carried down. the tide of ter 1 
1 e pleaſing and inſtructive companions 1. e LR S ERR 
| Were J to give a definition of hiſtory, it would be in 
the words of an ancient hiſtorian, as quoted by a noble 
author; Hiſtory is philoſophy, teaching by examples | 
how to conduct ourſelves in every ſituation, of private 
or public life; or, hiſtory is a faithful repreſentation 
. bf what has been actedon the great theatreof this world, 
1 and a true deſcription of the characters of the aQtots; g 


Agreeably to this definition, hiſtory ſhould be ſtudied _ 


With a philoſophical turn of mind. We ſhould habi - 
tuate ourſelves to a eãreful examination of the charac- 
ters of nations or individuals, as deſcribed by the hiſto». 


Tian, and the chain of events he relates. By a proper 
Anſon to this, we improve in the moſt uſeful parts 


a one 1 „ 
'+ See Hunter's Biog. 1 | 
2 Dion. Hal. quoted by Bolin in Lee. c on Hit. 
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of knowledge, and in time become qualified to fill 
the various departments of life with propriety and 
uſefulneſs. In a word, by carefully obſerving, and 
retaining in mind, the great revolutions, Which in 
=_ the courſe of providence, have taken place in nations, 
aud the progreſs of ſociety amidſt theſe revolutions; 
dy a juſt inveſtigation of the many, and even oppoſite OS 
_ cauſes, which often concur in producing one effect, 
or one caule, from which ſometimes many effects fol- 
low; by a near obſervation of the characters of thoſe 
Who have made a figure in ſociety, what were their 
views in acting in ſuch or ſuch a manner, and the na- 
ture of the paſſions, which led them on to action: It 
is by purſuing ſome ſuch method like this, that any. - 
real advantage ook be throws: apc; the Tabours of 
| the- hiſtorian. 1 ' ee 5 4 
Though hiſtory n may” be contend: a8 . ſctioot —— 
for princes, and for thoſe diſtinguiſhed characters, .) 
- whom providence has deſtined to he at the head of 
nations; yet thoſe who tread the private walks of life, 
ſhould, would they wiſh to be uſeful in their ſtation; 
not neglect to repleniſh their minds with the knẽꝰ -w-. 
ledge which may be obtained from this ſource. er, 
were an acquaintance with the hiſtory of paſt ages, 
and with the lives of thoſe who have gone before us, > 
attended with only this advantage, that wiſdom may, 
be learned by the example and experience of others; Ho 
it would indeed be a very important one. We muſt 
often find ourſelves, eſpecially when beginning to a& _ 
in the world, in ſituations new to us, and very diffe- 
rent from any thing we have experienced Before: 
Thole, therefore, who are uninformed how others 1 8 
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have acted m fuch circumſtances, muſt poſſeſs un- 
common judgment ang caution, not to be liable to 
fall into errors, and ſometimes into ſuch errors, as 
may have an unhappy * upon their future 


conduct. 


nine examples upon 3 to prove, that 
„ che ſtudy of hiſtory may ſupply the want of experi- 
"ence. Cicero informs us, That Lucullus, a fa- 
mous Roman, being appointed general to carry on 
the war againſt Mithridates, king of Pontus, went 
from Rome ignorant of the military art; yet, by 
ſpending the time of his journey and voyage, partly 
in aſking queſtions at men of knowledge, and partly 
in reading the hiſtory of former actions, he came 
into Aſia with ſuch a character, and performed ſuch 
exploits, as obliged the great Mithridates to confeſs, 


that he had found him to be an abler general than 
any of thoſe concerning whom he had read.“ 


A man (ſays Frederick the Great) who does not 
think he dropt from the clouds, or does not date the 
origin of the world from the day of his nativity, ought 


naturally to be curious of being acquainted with the 
tranſactions of different ages and countries. If he 
zs indifferent to the fate of ſo many other nations 


that have been the ſport of fortune, he will be pleaſ- 


| ed, at leaſt, with the hiſtory of the country he lives 
in, and with the relation of events in which his 
anceſtors were concerned *. To which let me add, 


That if the hiſtory of remote ages and diſtant nations, 
is but little intereſting to him, -that of times near his 
oon, and of nations on the ame continent; nations 
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with which his own is connected, ſhould attract his 
But, the great improvements and exten- 
ſion of commerce, by uniting the moſt diſtant na- 
tions, render an acquaintance with the cuſtoms, and 
manners of every people, and with the productions 
of almoſt every part of the world, highly neceſſary 
and beneficial to the inhabitants of Britain, * If an 
Engliſhman, (continues the royal author) has no 
knowledge of thoſe kings that filled the throne of 
Perſia; if his memory is embarraſſed with that infinite 
number of popes that ruled the church, we are ready 
to excuſe him; but we ſhall hardly have the ſame in- 
dulgence for hin; if he is a ſtranger to the origin of 
parliaments, to the cuſtoms of his country, and to 
the different lines of gs who have n in Eng- 7 
land. 99 ä ; | 
As the hiſtory of our native country is more inte- 
reſting to us than that of other nations, ſo is alſo a 
knowledge of the modern hiſtory of the world, (eſpe- 
clally of Europe) of much greater importance, than 
that of ancient times. In little more than two cen- 
turies ago, thoſe ſurpriſingly great revolutions happen- 
ed, which have effected an almoſt univerſal change 
in the nations of modern Europe: A falutary' 
change in the religious ſentiments of Chriſtians, given 5 


a different tone to national manners, produced juſt 


notions of the rights and liberties of men, and greg 
improvements in commerce and manufactures. But 
modern hiſtory is ſtudied with much greater advan- 
tage, when we have an acquaintance with the ſtate of 

mankind in early times. Our knowledge of the re- 


N volutions which affected the ancient kingdoms of the 
ä 8 ; world 


* 
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: worls; of the government and laws, 2 and man- 
ners which prevailed i in the early periods of ſociety, 


eſpecially among the Greeks and Romans, (like the 


knowledge of one branch of ſcience being preparatory 


: to another) renders the ſtudy of the hiſtory of modern 


ſociety more eaſy, pleaſant and improving. Such 
knowledge prepares the mind to receive inſtruction 
from reading, either the modern general hiſtory of 
all nations, or that of any particular nation in the de- 
tail. For, ancient and modern hiſtory ſhew us, that 
men in all ages and countries, have been, and are 
much the fame; that the ſame cauſes, have for the 
molt part, uniformly produced the fame effects, to 
the advantage, or diſadvantage of individuals or na- 
tions. A general idea of hiſtory opens and expands 
the mind, removes prejudices, and convinces us, how 
ill-founded and extravagant thoſe notions are, which 


moſt people entertain of the fuperior grandeur, wiſ- 


dom, and refinement of their own times, and of the 
country in which they live. 


Having ſaid thus much of hiſtory, and the 11 | 
tages which may be derived from the proper ſtudy of 


it; let me caution my readers againſt a too implicit 
faith in all that a hiſtorian relates; more eſpecially, 
when he endeayours to dreſs what i is probably fabu- 
_ tous in the garb of truth, and would make fiction 
paſs for reality. Where the hiſtorian has no authen- 
tic monuments; and records of the early periods of 
ſociety to direct him in his reſearches, he muſt depend 
upon uncertain tradition, or give his own conjectures 
. Inſtead of true hiſtory. There is ſuch a thing as na- 
aun ** A predeliQion for one's country is a 
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u 
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prejudice common to all men; hence we are fond to 
draw our anceſtors in bright colours, give a remote. 
antiquity to our country, and repreſent its ancient 
inhabitants, as wiſe, valiant, learned and poliſhed. 
But it is an undeniable truth, that there was a time, 
when the anceſtors of the modern nations of Europe, 
who at preſent boaſt of the perfection of their _— 45 


„„ 


kegiſlation, and: rokngd; manners, were only a gang of 
banditti, altogether barbarous in their diſpoſitians 


and uncivilized in their manners. 
As we ſhould be cautious how we receive for T 
truth thoſe parts of hiſtory which are-colle&ed from 
the rubbiſh of fiction, and unſupported by authentic 
records; ſo neither ſhoul# we: adopt every ſentiment 
and reflection of the hiſtoria, as unprejudiced aud 0 
hoſt. We, who ſee only the' outſide of things, (iet 
- © not being our prerogative to examine the hearty _ 
* muſt of neceſlity infer the principles of action from 
© the actions themſelves; and yet, there is no rule o 
judgment more erroneous; becauſe experience aſ- 
* ſures us, that many, perhaps the greater part of our 
© actions, are not the reſult of deſign, are not founded 
© on principle, but are produced by a concourſe of 
© incidents we could not foreſee, and proven; from 
* paſſions kindled at the moment.“ 
Moreover, when we ſit down to write, vhathey of 
ages paſt, or of the preſent, it is with a bias upoß 
the mind, which we naturally endeavour to commu- 
nicate to our readers. All men have their favourite 
periods, cauſes and characters, which of courſe, they | 
ſtrive to embelliſh, ſupport, and recommend. - They, 


on the other hand, are equally fubje&t to antipathies 3 
0c Tv: under 


93 
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2 


3 under thi influence of which, they as readily: ſtrive 

cdi depreciate, to expoſe, and to cenſure what they 

| - diſlike. The partizans of faction think juſtice, virtue, 

| de. and good ſenſe, center in their party; 

(If _  * but will ſcarcely allow any of theſe good qualities to 

lj belong to thoſe of a different one. As men write 

= and ſpeak, ſo they read and hear, under the influence 

of paſſion and prejudice. When the hiſtorian's opi- 

"| nions (coincide with our own, we allow him to be 

right, when they differ, without ſcruple we pronounce 

him miſtaken. It is indeed true, that pre- poſſeſſions 

we will always have, and that it is impoſſible to diveſt 

the mind of prejudice; but when theſe are on the 

ide of virtue and truth, the ſentiments and reflections 

| of an hiſtorian, will be no further aſſented to by us, 
IH than as they appear to be virtuous and true: 

a I would, in thefe lectures, endeavour to enter- 
tain and inſtruct my readers, with what I chuſe to 
call, (if the expreſſion may be allowed) the ſpirit of 
modern hiſtory, from the time of Charlemagne, empe- 

| tor of the weſt, near the end of the year of our Lord 
i eight hundred, (almoſt contemporary with whom was 


Egbert, king 'of the weſt Saxons, who united the 
petty kingdoms of the Heptarchy) to the beginning 


of the preſent century. To give an account of battles 
| won and loſt, of cities beſieged and taken, of the 
the names and number of thoſe that fell in ſuch or 
fuch an engagement, does not enter into my plan. 
in Minute details of this kind may be acceptable to the 
1 ſavage diſpoſitions, and unfeeling temper of vulgar 
muinds; but can, I am ſure, afford no pleaſure to the 
heart n of nn, no profit to thoſe, who 
read 
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read for alan 1 would rather mark the pro- : 


greſs of civilization, of government and laws, of com- 


merce, arts and ſciences; chiefly, the ſeveral changes 


in the manners of mankind; from their rude and bar- 
barous ſtate, to the refined Polin any have! now re- 

Ceived. | 
An effect cannot be produced. without” a nend 
- Has the feudal ſyſtem given place to a more free and 
unreſtrained poſſeſſion of property? Are the rights 
_ of mankind much better known and attended to than 
they once were? Are government and laws more 
propitious to civil and religious liberty, than they 
were in barbarous ages? And has the manners of ſo- 
ciety been progreſlivei inimprovement? Theſe changes 
are indeed owing to the natural advances of ſociety 
from ignorance to knowledge, and from barbariſm to 
civilization. But theſe changes could not have been, 
had not cauſes exiſted to produce them. Theſe cauſes 
ſhall be attended to, and the following truth evinced, 
that when ſociety is ripe for a change, there 1 is a CANE 
at hand to bring it about. 

Ihe hiſtory of mankind from the ba N of the 
world to the preſent time, is a chain conſiſtin = 


many links; ; and to ſtrike off one, would be to 8 


compoſe the whole. There is an intimate conne 
between ancient and modern hiſtory. Theſe two 
parts may make up the whole. And, though any part 
of hiſtory may be the object of our ſtudy, yet unleſs. 
we view it in connection with the other parts, it can- 
not be ſtudied with that advantage, it otherwiſe would. 
I ſhall in the ſequel of this lecture, point out the con- 
a by giving ſuch a ſketch of the hiſtory of 
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Ir | 
The Bible affords us the only true account of the 


 cxigin of the human race. Moſes informs us in the 


book of Genefis, that there was a time, when all the 
inhabitants of this world, were only one man, and 
one woman, That the poſtdeluvian generations of 
our ſpecies deſcended from Noah's three ſons: And 
that, immediately upon the confuſion of tongues, 
men ſeparated from the plains of Shinar ; thoſe of 


the fame language continuing together, and making 
choice of thoſe parts of the earth, as beſt ſuited their 
way of life. | 


Hiſtory and tradition agree in repreſenting men to 


have been in a ſavage ſtate, That there was a time, 


when ſcattered over this earth, they had no bond of 


connection, but every individual was ſurrounded with 


wants and dangers, which depended ſolely upon him- 
ſelf to provide for, and guard againſt. Laws, go- 


vernment and arts were then unknown. The ſtrong. 
er took from-the weaker the food he had procured 
from the chace, or by fiſhing ; ; and he could not have 
redreſs for the injury done him. The American tribes, 
the Hottentots, and the natives of New-Holland, 


are in a ſtate nearly reſembling this deſcription. A | 


Kato moſt humiliating to mankind. 
But as man is naturally focial, having en 
Ne 4 in him which attracts him to his kind, this 


Nate mult have been of ſhort duration. For, (as an 


ingenious author obſerves) © The earlieſt and lateſt 


accounts collected from every quarter of the earth, 
repreſent: _— as aſſembled 1 in 1 and compa - 


dies 
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| MODERN HISTORY. 3 
nies; and the individual not alone, ſhunning thoſe of 

his ſpecies, but always joined by affection to one party, 
while he is poſſibly oppoſed to another; employed in 
the exerciſe of recollection and foreſight ; inclined to 


communicate his own ſentiments, and to be made ac- 
quainted with thoſe of others. A propenſity to 


aſſociate with men like himſelf, a fouls'of danger, and 


a deſire of aſſiſtance and protection; love for a female 
to whom he connects himſelf, and children the fruit 
of that connection, impel him to form a more extend- 
ed union with his ſpecies. The ſame wants, and a 
perſuaſion of that mutual aſſiſtance, which can be 
given and received, unite individuals in ſociety ; and 


the more ſenſible they are of the advantages of ſuch 


an union, the more deſirous they are to make it cloſe 
and extenſive. The firſt eſſays towards ſuch ſocial 


connections and engagements, by which men bound 
_ themſelves one towards another, were conformable 


to the knowledge and feeling of their then ſituation. 


Laws to reſtrain violence, government and regular 


police were unknown in the firſt ſtages of ſociety. 
Then in a certain ſenſe, (if I may be allowed a ſerip- 


ture expreſſion) Every one did what was right in 


his own eyes.“ But without engagements, and cuſ- 
toms to ſupply the want of laws; without ſome kind 
of government, even boards of ſavages could not 
Jab: | 


_ To unite ſmall, Gepe and independent tribes: 


2 into one large ſociety, to ere& kingdoms, build cities, 


and civilize men, is the work of time. Before this 


| could be accompliſhed, an union between the ſexes : 


„ * 
7 EE Eſt, Civ, Soc. | 
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| by marriage, muſt have been eſtabliſhed, the neceſſary 
and uſeful arts of life invented, and ſome progreſs 
made in-agriculture. Men who live by hunting and 
fiſhing, or who are employed in the feeding of cattle, 
love to roam from place to place. Free and uncon- 
| fined, they ſtay no longer upon a ſpot of ground, 


then till they have .exhauſted the game, or their 


_ cattle have eaten up the paſturage. In this ſtage of 
ſociety, every tribe is a band of robbers, who plunder 
and carry of their neighbour's cattle wherever they 
can find them. Homer's heroes were men of this 


complexion, who to revenge the rape of Helen, made 


aà prey of the cattle, the ſlaves, and the women, which 

were found among the nations around them. A 
© tartar on his horſe, is an animal of prey, who only in- 

© quires where cattle are to be found, and how far he 

* muſt go to poſſeſs them. The monk who had fallen 


c under the diſpleaſure of Mango Chan made his Peace, 
© by promiſing, that the pope, and the Chriſtian prin- 


4 ces, thould make a ſurrender of all their herds *-?? 


A ſpirit of plunder brought our anceſtors from the 


foreſts of Germany into the fertile provinces of Italy; 


and the ſame ſpirit, more perhaps, than their reſpe& 


for the croſs, led them to Aſia to ſhare i in the ſpoil ſt © 


the eaſtern and ſaracen empires. 


As the Egyptians were very probably the firſt civi- 
ed nation, with whom laws and government took 


, their riſe, I would begin with them, in ſhewing the 
connection of ancient with modern hiſtory. | 


Egyptian. — The Egyptians were a nation as early 5 


at the time of Abraham, WO! lived i in the ſixth cen- 
\ 1 5 2 | tury | 
. R quoted by F erguſan, 85 
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tury after the deluge. Commerce and agriculture had 
made conſiderable progreſs in that country in the days 
of Jacob, and Joſeph ; the latter of whom, as appears 
from ſcripture, effected a conſiderable alteration in 
Egypt, by changing the nature of landed property, 
and by an increaſe of the kingly power. Egypt is 
happily ſituated as to climate, and the annual over- 
flowing of the Nile ſupplies the want of rain, and fer- 
 tilizes the ground f. The cauſe.of the innundations 
of the Nile, which was unknown to the ancients, is 
now found to be the rains, which fall in great abun · 
dance in Upper Ethiopia, during our ſummer months, 
and a part of autumn. Egypt exhibits two beautiful 
appearances in the courſe of one year: In our ſummer, 
the country appears one immenſe ſheet-of water, with 
cities, towns, and villages riſing above the ſurface; 
in our winter, it is a beautiful and extenſive plain, 
covered with cattle, corn and huſbandmen ; with 
trees, ſhrubs and flowers, perfuming the air with the 
moſt fragrant ſmell, _ CVVT 
Ide ancient chronology of Egypt is evidently fa- 
bulous. The Egyptian prieſts, either from ignorance 
or vanity, gave wrong information to thoſe who an- 
plied to them. According to them, the reigns of 
their ancient kings were by mueh too long; they 
have repreſented thoſe dynaſties, which were only 
_ eolateral as paſſing in ſucceſſion. However, this we 
know from what is ſaid of the Egyptians in the Bible, 
that their kings were named Pharaoh for ſeveral cen- 
turies. Many fables are related of Iſis, Ofiris, auc 
Triſmegiſtus or Mercury, whom the Egyptians wor. 
%% ny 
I See Ovid. Met. Lib. 1. Fab. 7. Vide Bruce's Travels, 
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ſhipped as gods. Menes, whom Moſes calls Miz- 
raim, the grandſon of Noah, is ſaid to have been the 
firſt king of Egypt, (that country having been very 
probably firſt peopled by one of the deſcendants of 

Ham) and that in the interval between him and Seſoſ- 
tris, who was a great conqueror, happened the con- 
queſt of Egypt by the ſhepherd kings, ſuppoſed to 

have been the Cannanites that fled from Joſhua. Hiſ- 
torians inform us, that there was in the palace of 

Oſymandias an Egyptian king, a library, thought to 

be the moſt ancient in the world, and upon the gate 

| Which led to it, were theſe words, The phyſic of the 

- foul,” But by whom that library was collected, what 
were the manuſcripts which compoſed it, we are not 

informed. It is not known by whom the lake Moe. 
ris, dug to receive the waters of the Nile, was made 
nor what king or kings reigned in Egypt, when the 
Pyramids were built. But thoſe ſtupenduous edifices, 
whether they were intended for ſepulchral monu- 

ments, or for ſome other purpoſe religious or civil, 
axe a laſting proof of the ſuperſtition and vanity of the 
ancient Egyptians. Travellers who have viſited E- 
gypt, and given an account of the antiquities of that 
country, (eſpecially a minute deſcription of the py- 

- Famids) are divided in opinion as to the kind of ma- 
terials of which they are compoſed. A late celebrat- 
ed traveller thinks, the pyramids were originally a 
maſs of rock cut into their preſent form by human la- 
bour and art. This conjecture is perhaps more 
fanciful than folid. It is more probable, that the 
pyramids were built of materials calcined by fire: 


_ "=& nt Perhaps | 15 earth dug out of the lake Moeris. _ 
| | e Vide Bruce? 5 Travel. 5 
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That part of the hiſtory of Egypt, which Herodotus 
has given us, though it may be partly true, is not 
wholly to be depended on, becauſe not drawn from 
true records, nor from his own knowledge and ob- 
ſervation, but from information given him by the 
prieſts of that country. For inſtance, that grave but 
credulous hiſtorian, tells us an abſurd ſtory of Pſam- 
meticus one of the kings of Egypt, who, being deſir- 
ous to know what nation was the moſt ancient, or- 
dered two children to be nurſed i in ſuch à manner, 
that. it ſhould be impoſſible for them to learn words by 
mmitation. At two years of age, | both at once cried out 
beccos, which in the Phrygian tongue, ſignifies bread: 
From that time the Egyptians yielded the claim of an- 
tiquity to the Phrygians * *. If the ſtory were true, it 
is probable they imitated the bas of the ſheep in the 
- firſt word they a articulated. Children learn words by 
imitation. They have the power of i imitation, and it 
is by repeated acts of. it, that they. acquire the habit 
of ſpeech. © Goropius Becanus, (ſays a Tate hiſto- 
rian) from the ſame ſtory, endeavours to prove, that 
high Dutch was the firſt language, becauſe . n 
that language ſignifies a baker 8. 

In the reign of Pſammeticus (about 670 years be. 
fore Chriſt,) the hiſtory of Egypt was diveſted of obs 
ſcurity and fable. That king encouraged commerce, 
by opening the ports of Egypt to foreigners. The 
Egyptians had already made conſiderable progreſs in 
agriculture. But commeree tends more than agri- | 
culture to increaſe the wealth of nations, ſince, without 
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be of little NY to the inhabitants. His fön Necho 
- (who was probably that Necho mentioned in {crip- 
ture, by whom Joſiah was Killed f, and who had alſo 
the ane of Pharaoh) attempted to cut a canal be- 
tween the Nile and the Red-ſea, for the convenience 
of « commerce; but abandoned the deſign, after having 
loft many men in the attempt. The art of cutting 
canals has been reſerved to be one of the many im- 
provements of modern times. Amaſis dethroned 
Apries, Necho's fon. This king is celebrated, for 
having promoted commerce, and invited learned men 
into his kingdom. Among thoſe who viſited his court, 
Were Pythagoras and Solon. The Athenian wanted 
to be inſtructed in the Egyptian laws, and the Samian 
ſage travelled to learn wiſdom. Amaſis was ſucceed- 
ed by his ſon Pſammeticus, i in whoſe reign it was con- 
quered by. Cambyſes, the ſon of Cyrus, who made it 
2 province of the Perſian empire. Egypt continued 
under the dominion of the Perſians, till Alexander 
overthrew that monarchy. After his death (when 
his hereditary and acquired dominions were divided. 
among his generals) it fell to the ſhare of- Ptolemy: La- 
gus, Whoſe poſterity reigned i in Egypt, till the time of 
1 5 Auguſtus, | who having defeated Mark Antony and 
= | — Cleopatra at the battle of Actium, (31 years before 
| Chriſt) made it a Roman province. 
—_— Medes and Perſi ans. — The Medes and Perſians (a 
. be filent * upon the hiſtory of other Aſiatic 
nations) were diſtin& Kingdoms, but united under. 
Cyrus. | They ( particularly the Perſians) were-very- 
ancient. n! 18 made of Elam or "TR as early 5 
as 
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| as the days of Abraham; but its power and ſplendor 
were not conſpicuous till the days of Cyrus. That 
great man was educated according to the ſtrict and 
excellent manner of the Perſians, who paid the greateſt 
attention to the education of their children. He poſ⸗- 
ſeſſed thoſe natural and acquired qualifications, which 
render a perſon fit to govern; and, had he not indulg- 
ed a too ſtrong deſire for conquelt, might have made 
his ſubjeQs truly proſperous and happy. It is not 
the king who graſps at an extenſive territory, that is a 
bleſſing to his people; but he who cultivates the arts 
of peace, eſtabliſhes good laws, and makes his ſubjects 
honeſt and induſtrious. FE 
The information given us of Cyrus by profane | 
authors, leaves the mind in uncertainty. Creſias, 
Herodotus, and Xenophon, almoſt contemporary hiſ- _ 
torians, give contradictory accounts of him : All: "Wwe. 
know of him is, that he was the ſon of Cambyles, king 
of Perſia, and of Mandane, the daughter of Aſtyages, | 
king of the Medes; that he ſucceeded to the crown of 
both kingdoms; that, he defeated the. Babylonians, | 
took Babylon, and put an end to that monarchy : 
That he permitted the Jews, by a decree, to return to 
their native land, and that, by his conqueſts, he laid the 
foundation of a great empire. Of the real characte 8 
of Cyrus we may ſay, he underſtood the art Of War, 
and made improvements in the arms and diſcipline of 
his ſoldiers: He was ambitious and thirſted for power, 
which impelled him to make war. on his neighbours, 
and to ſeize, by force of arms, what he had no juſt 
title to: He was the ſcourge and deſtroyer of the hu- 
man race, as all conquerors, who wanted to extend 
their dominion "oO force of arms, have been. 
D VF 
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Cambyſes, his ſon and ſucceſſor was a a | 
of folly and madneſs, a monſter in human ſhape, who 
Was not only unfit to reign, but did not even deſerve 
to live. Nor were any of the kings that ſat on the 
throne of Perſia, poſterior to Cyrus, attentive to ſecure 
and promote the happineſs of their ſubjects. Intoxi- 
cated with an unjuſt idea of power, affecting more 
than a royal magnificence, living in all the ſplendor 
of Aſiatic luxury, they indulged, without reſtraint, 
the moſt abominable paſſions. As polygamy was 
allowed among the Perfians, their kings carried it to 
the moſt wicked exceſs: They not only had many 
Wives, but even married their own ſiſters. They 
were guilty of inceſt, would have divine honours paid 
them, and with the moſt wanton cruelty, ſported with 
the lives of their ſubjects. Whilſt they indulged 
themſelves in effeminate and vicious pleaſure, the ſa- 
trapae, or viceroys, who had the care of the provin- 
ces, like ſome modern governors, pillaged the inhabi- 
tants to enrich themſelves; and like them too, were 
themſelves pillaged, when they returned to court. 
The Perſians were often at war with the Greeks, but 
could make no impreſſion on them, as long as they 
continued virtuous and united. Men under the in- 
fluence of virtuous principles, and animated with a 
love of liberty, are always an overmatch for thoſe who 
would enſlave them. Darius Codomannus, whom 
| e the Great conquered, ſeems to have been 
one of the beſt of the Perſian kings, and deſerving of 
à better fate than to be deprived of his crown and life, 
But the duration of that empire was, i in the courſe of 
profitince, come to an end; therefore, the ram, 
| which 
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which Daniel ſaw in viſion, puſhing ed and 
northward, and ſouthward, ceuld not ſtand before the 
he-goat. Alexander, the ſon of Philip of Macedon, 
fired with ambition for glory, and deſirous to fulfil 
his father's intention of making war upon Perſia, 
(but the inſtrument of providence, though he did not 
know it) marched into Aſia with a ſmall, but brave 
army; and 331 years before Chriſt, after two ſucceſs- 
ful battles, entirely ſubverted that unweildy monarchy, 
in leſs time than a foreign enemy could, in theſe days, 
- make himſelf maſter of one county in this iſland. The 
Perſian empire ſubſiſted about 209 years. 
Of the hiſtory of ancient nations, that of Greece 
and Rome is moſt intereſting. With it, we moderns 
ſhould be properly acquainted. Here we have light 
to direct us in our inquiries, which the hiſtory of the 
reſt of the ancient world, (that of the Jews excepted) 
does not afford. The hiſtory of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans preſents us with true heroes and patriots; with 
celebrated philoſophers, wiſe legiſlators and ſtateſmen; 
with men of the moſt exalted genius in the arts and 
ſciences. In reading their hiſtory, we behold and ad-. 
mire the noble efforts of liberty, and the great atchiey- 
ments, which men, fired with an ardent love of their 
country, have performed. And while we read and 
admire, we catch the kindred flame. Vol 
Greeks.—The ancient Greeks were like other bar- 
| barians, ſavage in their way of living, rude and un- 
_ cultivated in their manners; without laws and govern» 
ment. A colony from Egypt was the firſt means 


which contributed to their civilization: The leaders 


of that colony were thought by the ſavage inhabitants 
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of Greece, to be ſomething more than human: When 
dead, they were deified and worſhipped as gods. Ce- 
crops, an Egyptian, founded Athens, and by the intro- 


duction of laws and marriage, civilized the ſavages. 
He eſtabliſhed the council of Areopagus, (about 1532 


years before Chriſt) a court of juſtice by whom cauſes 
were tried, and of whom it is ſaid, that they RVA. 


paſſed an unjuſt ſentence. 
Danaus another Egyptian, and Cadmus a Phoenician 


brought arts into Greece. They taught the Greeks 


to cultivate the vine, to melt and work metals, and 


what was much more valuable, to write the alphabet. 


Triptolemus inſtructed them in agriculture. 


The petty ſtates of Greece, ſenſible of the advan- 


tages of connection, formed an union, ſimilar to that 
of the ſtates of Holland. Twelve ſtates ſent twice 


a- year twelve deputies to Thermopylae. That na- 
tional congreſs was called the council of the Amphyc- 
tons, and became celebrated in Greece. 

The Theban and Trojan wars; the expedition of 


che Argonauts; (ſo called from the ſhip Argo in 


which they ſailed) the expulſion and return of the 
Heraclidae, and the laws compoſed by Minos king of 
Orete, happened during the dark periods of Greece. 


"Thoſe ages were barbarous, and the hiſtory of them, 
is ſo blended with fable, that it is impoſlible to come 
at the truth. A true knowledge of the manners and 
cuſtoms of men in the firſt ſtages of ſociety, is not to 


be obtained from uninformed hiſtorians, but from 
modern travellers and navigators, who having minutes 


© ly obſerved thoſe nations that are {ill in a ſtate of bar- 
bariſm; we may juſtly conclude from their informa- 


tion, chat the nations of — were once, what the 
. | Tartar 
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Tartar and Indian are now, naturally rude, and rue 
improved by culture and education. 

But the Greeks by degrees became civilized, ac- 
quired juſt notions of liberty, and while virtuous and 
| unambitous of power, moſt zealous defenders of it. 
Sparta and Athens were at the head of the Greek re- 
publics; the one famed for the feverity of her man- | 
ners; the other more refined, eloquent, anda greater 
proficient" in the arts and ſciences. Lycurgus of Sparta, 
and Solon of Athens, compoſed, each a body of laws 
for their countrymen: To keep alive and increaſe in 
the Spartans, a love of liberty and virtue, of military 
glory and a contempt of death, were, what Eycurgus | 
aimed at in his laws. The laws of Solon were 'lefs 

perfect, but ſuch as. he thought moſt fuitsble-io the 
diſpoſition and free manners of the Athenians. 

The Greeks were happy as long as they were vir- 
tuous. Love for their country, and an abhorrence 
of flavery, enabled them to perform the moſt heroie 
actions. The battles of Marathon and Salamis, a 
a proof, how much ſuperior free men are to ſlaves. 
A handful of men under the conduct of a Miltiades, 
a Themiſtocles, and an Ariſtides, defeated the nume- 
Tous 'armies and fleets of the mighty monarchs of 
Perſia. ' When the Greeks loſt their virtue, and be- 
came fond of power, they ceaſed to be happy, and 
became an eafy prey to their enemies,” Spatta and 
Athens had the fame views: Each wanted to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſuperiority of Greece: TI hey quarrelletl, 5 
turned their arms againſt each other, which at lat 
proved the ruin of both. The kings bf Perſia, wien 
IF found they could not conquer them by force gg 

arms, 5 
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arms, went another way to work; they bribed their 
orators, fomented their animoſities, and, by aſſiſting 
the weakeſt, kept alive their quarrels. Philip of 


Macedon, an ambitious, politic and warlike prince, 


quarrelled with the Greeks, defeated them in the bat- 


tle of Cheronea, and deprived Greece of her liberties. 
From that time they no longer felt the glow, nor 


taſted the ſweets of liberty. They were ſubmiſſive to 
Alexander and his ſucceſſors: For, though the flame 


of liberty ſometimes burſt out, yet it was ſoon extin- 
 tinguiſhed ; nor could they ever diſengage themſelves 
from the yoke laid upon them. When the Roman 
arms carried conqueſt every where, they felt their 
force and ſubmitted. But Greece, though conquered, 


enjoyed peace and liberty under the Roman govern- 


ment; ſhe cultivated the arts and ſciences. Athens 
was the ſchool in which the Romans perfected their 
ſtudies, and poliſhed their manners. Thus, the con- 
quered Greeks inſtructed and refined the conquerors 


of the world. From the fate of the Greeks who be. 
came a prey, firſt, to the Macedonians, and then to 
the Romans, we ſee the danger ſmall independent 
ſtates are in of being overpowered and enſlaved by 
more powerful and ambitious neighbours; and that, 
when virtue and a juſt ſenſe of liberty glow in the 
- breaſt, a handful of men can make a ſucceſsful ſtand 


againſt the encroachments of a multitude ; but that 


the reverſe is the caſe, when a nation does not fight 
to be virtuous and fre. 5 
EKNomant.— The ancient Romans ſo celebrated in 


hiſtory, were, in the firſt period of their ſociety, rude 


* barbarous. Romulus, che founder of the Roman 


name 
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name and nation, was the captain of a band of banditti, 
that lived by plunder. His deſign in building a city, 
very probably was, to protect him from his lavage 
neighbours, and to make depredations on them with 
the greater ſecurity *. Numa, by eſtabliſhing a body 
of laws, which he pretended were dictated to him by a 
divinity, and, by endeavouring to give them a taſte for 
religion, made the Romans lay aſide ſomething of their 
former ſavage ferocity. But under their kings, (who 
had the name without the authority which ſhould be 
annexed to it) a period of 144 years; and for a long 
time after conſuls were eſtabliſhed, the Romans ſhewed 
that barbarous ruſticity ſo oppoſite to the manners of , 
a poliſhed nation. It was their intercourſe with Aſia, 
and particularly with Greece, that gave them a taſte 
for civilization and refinement. But the Romans, like 
other nations, more eaſily imitated the vices than the 
virtues of their more poliſhed neighbours. Man is an' 
imitative creature; but from being blind to his true 
happineſs, or from ſome other cauſe, is more eaſily 
induced to follow a vicious than a virtuous example. 
Of all the nations of antiquity, the Romans were 
the moſt warlike, and the beſt acquainted with the 
military art, as it was practiſed in early times. They 
were all ſoldiers: In the camp, as in a ſchool, they 
were, at a very early period of life, inſtructed i in the 
uſe of arms, and in thoſe military virtues which ĩnſure 
conqueſt. The Romans were almoſt always engaged 
in war. From Romulus to Auguſtus Cæſar, the tem- 
ple of Janus, the emblem of peace, was, (if I miſtake - 
| not) but twice ſhut ; nor, was there any reſpite from 
E ; . ; 
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kotilities, during the reigns of the emperors. So that, 


what with foreign wars, and what with domeſtic quar- 

rels, the ancient Romans may be ſaid, never to have 
taſted: the ſweets of peace. The moſt of the wars in 
which the Romans were engaged were unjuſt, being 


_ undertaken to ſatiate their ambition and thirſt of con- 


7 


queſt. The nations of Italy yielded one after another 


to the ſuperior ſucceſs of their arms; but they could 
not ſit down contented with this. They carried their 
arms abroad, and the conqueſt of one nation, but 


whitted their appetite for the conqueſt of another. 
No ancient nation, whoſe hiſtory has come down to 


us, ever roſe to that pitch: of grandeur the Romans 


7 did. Providence had deſtined them the dominion of 
the world. The means by which they roſe to ſuperi- 


ority in the ſcale of nations, were a love of country 
and of liberty; their preference of virtuous poverty 


to unjuſt riches; a ſtriet adherence to frugality, juſ- 


tice, and religion, and the moſt excellent military 


diſcipline. The Romans, as long as they cultivated 
theſe virtues, were invincible. To them every thing 


gave way; but when the contrary vices found the way 
to their hearts, their grandeur, as a nation, began to 
decline, ſo that tho? victory attended them for a while, 
yet the relaxation of national ſpirit ſtill increaſed; till 
at laſt they became an eaſy e to a HArgy, race 
of northern barbarians. =. 


Ihe fate of one nation may be that of another ; J | 
| Aber cauſes produce ſimilar effects; and the A 


faces which different ſocieties put on in ſucceſſion, 


are only a round of the ſame events. If the Romans 
_ prole to extenſive empire by bravery, by temperance, 
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| by an ardent love of country, of liberty, and of 
truth; if, when effeminacy and luxury got poſſeſſion 
of their hearts; if, when a regard. to private intereſt 
and pleaſure prevailed over that of their country and 
freedom, they fell a prey to the ambition and enter- 
priſing genius of a Sylla, of a Julius Cæſar, and of 
an Octavius, and at laſt were ſwallowed up by incor- 
rupt Barbarians from the banks of the Danube and 

Elbe: Then, their fate may ſerve as a light to warn 
others, not to ſtrike upon the ſame rocks ; and ſhould 
inſpire every one, eſpecially men of character and in- 
fluence in any country, to ſtudy with attention the re- 

markable changes of manners, of legiſlation and go- 
vernment, which are exhibited in hiſtory: That by juſt 
reflections upon their cauſes and conſequences, they 

may be enabled to conduct themſelves ſo, as to prevent 
their own country from ever arriving at ſuch a ſtate, 
as has never failed to prove the ruin of. others. 


Continuation of the Preliminary Lecture. 


Religion, Legi/lation, Government, Manners, Arts, 
2 LY. Py | 5 i ; 
3 Sciences, Mc. of the Ancients. | 


T7 religion, legiſlation, and government of 
1 ancient nations; their cuſtoms and manners, 
che arts and ſciences by which many in early times 
have immortalized their names to poſterity, ſhould 
particularly fix our attention when we read their hiſ- 
_ tory; to become acquainted with theſe things is the 
molt valuable information we can obtain from the 
N l „„ 
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ſtudy of antiquity. Neither extenſive dominion, nor 
renown in war can render a nation truly great; but, 


_ wiſe laws, a juſt and mild government, pure manners, 


and ſuch a ſenſe of religion, as engages men to the 
right diſcharge of the duties of private and ſocial life, 
Arts and ſciences being the efforts of genius, can be 
brought to no degree of perfection in the rude and 
uncivilized periods of ſociety ; but arts and Ttences 


are cultivated to no good purpoſe, when they are not 


applied to promote the real advantage of mankind. 
Societies could not ſubſiſt without laws and govern- 


ment. Men were ſoon ſenſible that, only anarchy and 
_ confuſion proceed from ſelfiſh principles uncontrol- 


led; therefore, they bound themſelves to each other by 
mutual engagements, made laws, and ſubmitted to 


ſome form of government, as ſoon as an union took 


place. In the infancy of ſociety laws were rude and 
imperfe&t. Length of time, extenfive knowledge, 
and experience are requiſite to bring them to perfec- 
tion; and their energy is ſtrong or weak in proportion 
to the progreſs civilization has made. While a na- 
tion continues barbarous, the laws are but ill obeyed; 


for, tho? the weak ſubmit to them, the man of power 


will not. Prothpted by his paſſions, and poſſeſſing the 
means of reſiſtance, he breaks through them as often 
as he thinks it for his advantage ſo to do: Hence na- 


tional happineſs is found in the eſtabliſhment of juſt 


and equitable laws, which treat all men alike, and 


Pay no regard to their accidental rank or ſituation. 


The moſt ancient form of government was proba- 
bly the patriarchal}, i. e. the father, as the head of a 


family, end, and thoſe who lived under his in- 
ſpechion 
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ſpection yielded him obedience; but as many incon- 
veniences attended it, ſo they would ſoon be felt. 


uarrels between families, or clans, would ariſe; 
theſe would be decided by force, and diſorder and 


calamity would be the conſequence: The experience 


of thoſe evils, would ſuggeſt to men a remedy for 
them, and the beſt in their opinion would be, to refer 


their differences to the deciſion of that perſon amongſt 


them, the moſt reſpe&ed for his age and wiſdom. As 
ſociety advanced, men would unite for mutual de- 
. fence, that they might, by an union of ſtrength, the 

more eaſily repel any hoſtile attack; 'and, he who 
gave the molt ſignal proofs of ſuperior courage, would 
acquire the greateſt influence in the aſſociation. When 
a family, or tribe, became too numerous for the place 


it occupied, the youth would be ſent out in queſt of 


New ſettlements, and one would be choſen to conduct 
the expedition : The leader of the enterpriſe, if ſuc- 
ceſsful, would have the chief direction in the partition 
of lands, in making laws, and in ſettling the form of 
government; but the. companions of his toils and 
victories, would not yield up their liberty to one, ſa 
as not to reſerve, to themſelves, ſome ſhare in the go- 


vernment : They would ſtill retain their right of judg- 5 


ing in thoſe matters, which were to be determined by 
the whole ſociety . The tyranny of a deſpot, whoſe 
will is a law, \ was for a long time unknown in the 
world. 
Government and . of the N overnment 
and laws begun in the eaſt. Conſiderable progreſs 
had been made by the eaſtern nations, in civilization 
and 


* Vide Cæſar de Bel Gal. Tacit. 4 Mor, Gas) . 
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and manners, before the inhabitants of Europe had | 
begun to emerge from barbariſm. Egypt, and other 


nations of the eaſt, were governed by kings as early 
as the days of Abraham. Joſeph extended the autho- 


_ rity of the Egyptian kings, and diminiſhed the liberty 
of the people; but the kings of Egypt were not deſ- 


pots: The laws, to which they were ſubjected, regu- 
lated the manner in which they were to govern: The 


virtues the king ſhould practiſe, the vices he ſhould a- 
void, were deſcribed by the chief prieſt, every morn- 


ing, in a diſcourſe, to which he was obliged to attend. 
When the reigning prince died, the people, according 
to a cuſtom eſtabliſhed in Egypt, fat as judges upon his 


dead body: Any might accuſe him; if the accuſations 
brought againſt him were proved, his dead body was 


deprived of the rites of burial; if his conduct, upon 
the whole, was found to have been ſuch as a king's 
ſhould be, he received an honourable and magnificent 
funeral. The fear of being diſgracefully treated, when 
dead, made their · Kings pay a ſtrict regard to the du- 
ties of their office. So ſtrongly convinced were the 


Egyptians, that the happineſs of a nation depends up- 


on the right adminiſtration of juſtice, that the judges 


of their ſupreme tribunal, (which confiſted of thirty) 
when inſtalled into their office, took an oath, that 
they would not obey the king, if he commanded them . 


to paſs an unjuſt ſentence. - 


Laws are the ſource of many bleſſings to > ſociety ; 3 
without them, men would prey upon one another 
- - with impunity; property and life would be daily 


_ expoſed to the depredations of the robber, and the 
attacks of the alan. Were men under the influence 
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of virtuous principles, there would be no need of laws; 
but, ſince the reverſe is the caſe, human laws are an 
evidence of human depravity. Egypt was benefited 
by laws, whilſt no traces of civil government were to 
be found amongſt other nations. Marriage is ſuppoſ- 
ed to have been inſtituted by Menes, the founder of 
that nation; and, by the laws of Egypt, a brother and 
ſiſter were allowed to be joined in wedlock. This 
is contrary to ſound morals, and was a very great de- 
feet in their law for the union of the ſexes. All but 
the prieſts, were permitted to have two or more wives. 
Polygamy is neither agreeable to nature, nor to the in- 
treſts of ſociety. Thoſe nations which comply with the 
injunction of the Chriſtian religion, that every man 
| ſhould have but one wife, and every woman but 
one huſband, are more populous than the nations, 
where the men are allowed a multiplicity of wives, 
Moreover, it is evident from the proportion that 
females: bear to males, that a man ſhould have only 
one wife at a time. Adultery, moſt unfriendly to ſo- 
ciety, was ſeverely puniſhed by the ancient Egyp- 
tians. The man guilty of the crime of adultery, re: 
ceived a thouſand laſhes; and the womaa, that ſhe 5 
might be known as an adultreſs, had her noſe cut of, {1 4 
Cowardice was puniſhed with marks of infamy. "4 
A falfe accuſer had the ſame puniſhment inflicted on 
him, the accufed would have ſuffered, had the crimes 
laid to his charge been proved. Not only the mur- 
derer, but the perſon who could have prevented the 
murder, and did not, were punithed with death. The 
parent, who murdered his own child, was obliged to 
hold the dead body three days, and three nights in his 
FIAT "2. _ 
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arms, ſurrounded with a amend: The effect this would 


have upon his natural feelings, and the diſgrace to 
© which he would be expoſed, they thought, would be 


* 


the ſevereſt puniſnument. The Egyptians were of opi- 


nion, that the property, not the perſon of the debtor, 


were liable to diſcharge the debts he had contracted: 


They were unacquainted with the puniſhments of 


debtors, which men in later times have invented. We 
are told, that a king of Egypt, found out a method to 


ſecure honeſty and fair dealing in commerce: It was 


this, He ordered the debtor to pledge the dead body of 
his father with the creditor; and if he did not redeem 
it, he, when dead, was deprived of burial. By the laws 

of Egypt, idleneſs and miſconduct were ſeverely pu- 


niſhed: Every perſon was obliged once a- year to give 


an account of the employment he followed, and how 


he ſubſiſted: He who was found to live an idle life, 


or to ſubſiſt by diſhoneſt means, to the detriment of 
the community, was put to death. Idleneſs is indeed 


the peſt of ſociety, and the parent of many vices; but 


to puniſh it with death, was not proportioning the 
puniſhment to the crime. The law was excellent, 
and Solon, who, no doubt, received it from the Egyp- 


_ . tans, made it one of that code of laws, which he 
framed for the Athenian commonwealth. Bo 


There was a diſtinction of ranks among the Egyp- 


tians; and children were obliged by law, to learn and 


follow the employment of their fathers. This they 
thought would prevent that diſtinction from being de- 


| ſtroyed. This was a bad law. By it, genius was fet- 


tered, and a ſtrong bar oppoſed to every attempt of ar- 


riving at ee The laws of the Egyptians were 
| — 
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imperfect. Of many 1 inſtances of their imperfection 
which might be given; let one ſuffice. Diodorus 

Siculus tells us, That among that people thieves had 

a chief, with whom the ſtolen goods were depoſited, 
and, by applying to him, thoſe who were robbed, 
might, upon deſcribing the goods taken from them, 
recover them again, by paying one fourth of the 
value.” Probably, this might be at firſt a cuſtom, 


which afterwards paſt into a law. 85 
Religion.— Religion is the ſtrongeſt cement of fo = 


ciety, and productive of happineſs to individuals anna 
nations that attend to it. Superſtition debaſes religion; = W- - 


and is the ſource of many and great calamities. Tho? - 

the idea of a Supreme Being, and the unity of Gd. 

might make a part of the ancient Egyptian religion, 

yet it is certain, that from that country the abſurd 

fables of Paganiſm were derived, which diſgraced the 

worſhip of the Heathens, and ſunk them 1 into the ex- 
tremes of impiety and vice. 

The Egyptians were remarkable for the baſeneſs of 
their ſuperſtition, and the abſurdity of their worſhip. . 1 
The Egyptian idolatry, probably began with Paying | 82 

divine adoration to the heavenly bodies. This is the ; 

natural origin of all idolatry. . But there is no end of 

the religious vagaries of the human mind ; when not 

impreſſed with right notions of God, it goes from one 

abſurdity to another. The Egyptians worſhipped ani- 

mal deities : Their principal god was Apis or Sgſſtris, 

whom a black bull with particular ſpots repreſented. 

The cat, Inchnumen ; dog, Ibis; falcon, and wolf, were 

alſo of the number of their deities. They were mag 

nificently maintained; ; * of the * rank ſerv- 
F ed 
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3 MODERN HISTORY. Got 
ous funeral. To hurt any of theſe creatures was 
5 nions and rites. The crocodile was worſhipped i in one 


Here, the ſheep was the object of their ſuperſtition, 


fatyriſt *. 


8 they managed the ſprings of government as they pleaſ- | 
ed, and by means of ſuperſtition held the people in 


them. Prieſtcraft has prevailed more or leſs in all 


Aegyptus portenta colat ? Crocodilon adorat 


- Oppida tota canem veneranter, nemo Dianam. 


ed "FVY and when they died they gave them a pomp- 


thought a moſt heinous crime, and puniſhed with 
death. The Egyptians differed in their religious opi- 


province, and the inchnumen, his enemy, in another. 
and there, the goat. Hence ſprung hatred, animoſi- | 
ties and quarrels. The abſurdity of the Egyptian 
worſhip is finely ridiculed v” Juvenal the Roman 


The Egyptian been were poſſeſſed of rod power; > 


ſubj ection to them. Their theology was of two kinds, 


„ ee and popular: The latter, which conſiſted only 


of impious abſurdities, they taught the people; the 
former, though mixed with fable, was more rational 


and pure. They affected myſteries, and promoted 
ſuperſtition, becauſe they found theſe to be uſeful to 


( 


ages; 


. 3 


* Quis neſcit, 


Pars hæc; illa pavet ſerpentibus ibin. 25 
Ilie coeruleos, heic piſcem fluminis, illic F 


Porrum et caepe nefas violare, et frangere mor. 1 
O ſanctas genteis, quibus hæc naſcuntur in Doran: - | ' 


Numina ! Lanatis animalibus abſtinet omnis 5 
4 Menſa ; ne fas illic fœtum jugulare capellæ. 


—fummus utrinque 
Inde furor — 2 quod numina vicinorum 


| Odit uterque locus, cum ſolos credat habendos 


Effe Deos, quos ipſe colit. Joy. Sar. xili. 


5 
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ages; and human traditions and abſurdities have con- 

taminated both natural and revealed religion. 
Manners.— Religion has an influence on manners. 

While the religious principles of a nation are impure 
and ſavage, their manners will be of the ſame com- 
plexion; but will become ſimple and pure as ſoon as 
they attain juſt and rational ideas of the Supreme Be- 
ing, and of the worſhip ſuited to his pure and ſpiritual 
nature. The manners of the Egyptians reſembled 
their religion; and the one had an effect upon the 
other. Reſpect to parents and old age, gratitude for 

| benefits received, a love of peace, and an attachment 
to ancient cuſtoms, were the principal virtues, and 
what they were moſt careful to inculcate upon youth. 
Their vices were many; nor could it be otherwiſe, —_ 
as the Egyptians were an effeminate and idle people. 
In Egypt, the men employed themfelves in ſpinning, 25 
and the women managed the domeſtie affairs, and the 

concerns abroad. The female, not the male children, 
were obliged to take care of their parents, They - 
held all foreigners in contempt; and from a conceited 
ignorance, thought that nothing-deſerved their atten- 
tion but the productions of their own country. An evi- 
dent proof, that the ancient Egyptians were ſtrangers 
to. the proper methods of national improvement and. 
civilization. Itis by rectifying preſent inconveniences, 
by making alterations in the laws, aboliſhing old, and 

introducing new cuſtoms, that nations have emerged 

from barbariſm, and the Ls: of enen has 5 
promoted. 

Aris. — The arts tend to leflen 9 toil; to pro- 1 

cure both the neceſſaries and convenienees of life; and 3 
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ſo to render our preſent ſtate more agreeable and hap- 


py. That the arts in the early periods of ſociety, were 


but few and imperfeQ, is what might be expected. 
'The real wants of men are not numerous, and as long 


as they continue ſo, only thoſe arts are cultivated, by 
which they can be the moſt eaſily ſupplied. It was 
not till nations had extended their connections by 
commerce, and acquired a taſte for the elegancies of 
life, that many of the arts, ſo conducive to national 
wealth and pleaſure, were found out. Thus, while 


the arts which promote diffipation and vice, are but 


of a modern date, thoſe which are neeeſſary to living, 


were almoſt coeval with the creation of the world. 
Egypt was the birth - place of the arts. To that 


country we owe the invention of the plough, ſo very 


neceſſary in agriculture. The firſt ploughs uſed in 


ttillage were all of wood. A proof (ſays Mr. Go- 


guet,) that the tilling of ground was firſt introduced 
in light ſoils, ſuch as that of Egypt.“ Prior to the in- 
vention of the plough, wooden ſpades were uſed in huſ- 
bandry. In ſome parts of Scotland, eſpecially in the 


| highlands, a ſpade is uſed inſtead of a plough. But this 


muſt be owing, either to the poverty of the farmer, or 
to the ground being inaeceſſable to the plough. Iron, 
of ſuch general uſe in all the arts, was, of all metals, 
che laſt diſcovered, and the laſt employed in mechanics. 
Want, a conſciouſneſs of i it, and induſtry were the mo- 
ther of the arts; but in vain do we know our wants, 
had not the God of nature furniſſied materials and in- 


vention where with to ſupply them. Living in an age, 
in vrhich the arts are brought to great perfection, and 


ehexing the e they procure us, we pay little 
attention 


* 
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attention to the great efforts neceſſary to dei pro- 
duction: And yet, we are told, that there are parts of 
the world, the inhabitants of which, ſtill continue ig - 
norant of the arts moſt uſeful and neceſſary. There are 
nations; or rather tribes of ſavages, to whom bread, 
the moſt common food, is not known. Fire, at leaſt, SIRE 
how to preſerve and renew it, was long unknown in 
the world; we ſee, from the well-known fable of Pro- 
metheus, that the Heathens thought it came from hea- 
ven. Magellan fays, that the people of the Marianne 4 
iſlands, thought it was an animal that fed upon wood. 
and were afraid to come near it *, Though Mexico 
and Peru abound with iron, yet the uſe of that metal 
was not known to the inhabitants when the Spaniards 
came among them. The origin of the moſt ſimple 
and eaſy art, if it contributes to relieve our wants, or 
to increaſe our conveniencies, be it the gift of nature, | 
or the effect of induſtry, is worthy our admiration” * 
Chance has led to the diſcovery of many arts. For, 
though neceſſity ſet men upon making attempts to 0 
ſupply their wants, and theſe attempts have been 
moſtly ſucceſsful ; ; yet, without fortunate incidents, 
many things neceſſary to life, could not have been 
diſcoveret. „ 
The Egyptians were acquainted with the arts from 
a very early period of the world. Their linen yarn, 
(ſaid to have been of a very fine texture) and fine 
ſtuffs, mentioned in ſcripture, ſhew them to have 
been well acquainted with the arts of ſpinning and 
weaving. The pyramids, thoſe enormous maſſes, 
which have cr ont the lapſe « of tine; 3 are a ſtanding 
monument 1 
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monument of their {kill in architecture: But their taſte 
was bad. Neither deſign, nor juſt proportion, are to 
be found in theſe public works. What hiſtorians and 
_ travellers have faid of the time when, and the perſons 
by whom the pyramids were built, is only conjecture. 
Some think, they were built before the flood; others, 
that they were the work of the Iſraelites, while in 
bondage in Epypt. The moſt probable conjecture 
ſeems to be, that they were ſepulchral monuments, in 
which the embalmed bodies of their kings, and great 
men were laid. For the Egyptians believed, that the 
immortality of the ſoul continued no longer, than their 
bodies remained unconſumed. ES | 
Sciences. There is a cloſe connection between the 
arts and ſciences; they exiſt together, and the im- 
provements of the one, have a tendency to render the 
other more perfect. Where the arts flouriſh, happy 


geniuſes are ſtimulated to make reſearches, and to 
promote knowledge. The diviſion of land, the canals 


dug to receive the waters of the Nile, and their exact 
admeafurement of the height of the waters, ſhew the 
Egyptians to have been acquainted wifh mechanics 
and geometry; nor were they ſtrangers to aſtronomy : 
They divided the Zodaic into twelve ſigns, knew the 
motion of the heavenly bodies, could calculate Eec- 
clipſes, and knew the cauſes: of them. They had 
ſome notibn of a plurality of worlds, and of the mo- 
tion of the earth. The Egyptians uſed hieroglyphical 
or emblemetical writing; that is, the figure of -an 
object was made to repreſent the object: and this, 
before the characters of the alphabet were invented, 


vale very probably, the 8 method of writing, 
uſed 
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5 uſed by all nations. Our letters came from the Ro- 
mans, the Roman alphabet from the Greeks; and 


the Greek characters, ſome of which are of mn 
original, came from the Phœnicians: Hence, it is no 


improbable inference, that letters were not before the 


time of Moſes; and that God himſelf gave them to 
that legiſlator upon Mount Horeb. From the hiſtory | 
of the ancient Egyptians, come down to us, we ſee, 


they had a genius for invention, but they carried no- 


thing to perfection; they were groſsly ſuperſtitious, 


and much wedded to abſurd cuſtoms. The arts and 
ſciences arrive at perfection by gradual improve- 


ments; one has the honour of the e and 15 


another that of improving it. 


Deer thing, which relates to the ancient Gredks, . 
bs worthy our attention: They had juſt ideas of the 
unalienable rights of men, and many were their gene- 


rous and ſucceſsful ſtruggles for liberty. Freedom o- 


perated in the laws of the ſeveral republics, influenced 
their manners and taſte, and was friendly to how a ore 


ments in the arts and ſciences. 
Sparta and Athens, were the two Greclinh republics 


that made the greateſt figure; both were courageous 


and enterpriſing; animated with a love of liberty, 


they performed the moſt heroic actions; and yet, the 


Spartans and Athenians were very diſſimilar in their 


manners: This diſfimilarity could not be occafioned 


by climate, but muſt have been owing to fome other 


cauſe, Whatever Spartan manners were, before La- 


cedemon was governed by the laws of Lycurgus, I 


am apt to think, that his laws, which that people ob- 


ferved _ 


Su 
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ſerved for near five hundred years, had great influence 
in forming their manners. 
Laus of Lycurgus.— His laws being connected with 


- morals, he did, what very few legiſlators have 


done. Riches and poverty are the incentives to vice; 
to procure the one, and avoid the other, are the cauſe 
of much miſchief to ſociety: Theſe he baniſhed from 
Sparta. The lands were equally divided among the 
citizens. Iron money was the only ſpecie uſed; 
ſilver and gold were prohibited in Sparta. The arts 
which contribute to the luxuries of life were diſcou- 
raged. The Spartans were obliged to eat in public; 
and their tables were furniſned with homely fair: 
Simple food ſatisfies hunger; delicacies provoke and 
debauch the appetite, While eating, they were enter- 


tained with leſſons of temperance and ſobriety. In 


this manner were the Lacedemonians taught to be 
humble and contented; to conſider themſelves equal 
in rank; to deſpiſe ſelfiſhneſs, effeminacy, and pride; 


and, being educated in common, to conſider them- 
ſelves as the children of the ſtate, not as the children 


of individuals. It was thus they were accuſtomed, 


3 from their infancy, to have a generous affection for 
each other, and inſpired with a noble ambition to ex- 


cel: The old were attentive to commend thoſe who 
were worthy of praiſe; and to diſcommend and cor- 


rect thoſe that did wrong. That the Spartans might 
be habituated, from their infancy, to vigilance and 
5 danger, children were obliged to ſteal their food; 
and, if the theft was diſcovered, they were puniſbod 
a for allowing themſelves to be detected. Every one 
18 ited with the conduct of a Spartan boy, 


Tho, 


| 
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by who, pains ſtolen a young fox, concealed it under 1 
his robe; but the creature, not liking its ſituation, 
wanted to get away; and the boy, rather than he 
ſhould be diſcovered to have ſtolen it, patiently allow, 
ed the fox to gnaw his ſide, till his entrails came out.. 
Thus, the power of cuſtom, renders things difficult 
and unnatural, natural and eaſy; and a ſenſe of 
ſhame i is often fuperior to the moſt painful feelings. 
Spartan manners. — The Spartans have been blams 
ed for this, becauſe tending to encourage thieviſh de- 
predations: However, we do not find, though this. 
was a part of the education of the children of that 


| republic, that the Spartans, when grown up, _ 


more addicted to ſtealing than other nations. It 
was not to raiſe in them an inclination to take ano- 
ther's property, that they were taught ſuch leſſons, 

but to make them bold and expert. Their minds 
were improved by a conſtant habit of reaſoning, 
in ſhort and apt ſentences; for which they were 
famous. Thus, in modern times, a laconic ſen⸗ 


tence, is a ſentence, ſhort but expreſſive. The wo- Jy 5 


men, to render their bodies robuſt and healthy, had 
' their exerciſes as well as the men. Theſe exerciſes 
were not immodeſt. By the influence of the laws of 
Lycurgus, modeſty was long preſerved ini Sparta, 
Debauchery, however, at laſt broke in, and deluged 9 

_ that republic; and the Spartan women became a diſc. 
grace to their ſex. The Lacedemonian women hac 
great power over the men. A ſtranger, ſaid to the 
wife of Leonidas; ; * You are the only women that 
_ govern men.“ Va faid ſhe, „And we are the only If 
omen who are the mochers of men.“ Marriage was 


At hos Pe: . : 
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eteemed honourable in Sparta, and celibaey was 
deſpiſed. Among them, the names old maid and 
old batchelor, were ſcarcely known. A young man 
refuſed to riſe up at the approach of an illuſtrious 
general, becauſe he never had been married. You 
have no children, ſaid he, who may ſhew me the ſame 
reſpect, and riſe up at my approach. The Spartans 
poſſeſſed great courage, and acquired great military 
fame. They lived always in the camp, and marched 
againſt their enemies, with an ardour nothing could 
cool. Yet, by their laws, their wars were to be only 
defenſive. Spartan manners controlled their paſ- 
 fions; fo that, as long as they were careful not to 
deviate from the laws of Lycurgus, ſo long were they 
the firſt republic in Greece, and acquired the confi- 
dence and eſteem of the ſtates around them. 

I do not pretend to ſay, that Spartan manners 
were perfect, nor would I hold them up as a model for 
modern nations to imitate. Perfection is not attain- 
able on earth, nor are any of the ancient kingdoms 
of republics a Pattern to civilized and commercial 
nations. 

Tue auſtere virtue of the b 68850 
times degenerated into barbarity. Rigidly ſevere, 
their hearts were not ſoftened by the milder. virtues: 
Parents were authoriſed, by the laws of Sparta, to 
Expoſe, or put to death, their weak children; and, this 
unnatural cruelty they often practiſed: With a view 
to accuſtom their children to ſuffer pain, they ſcbur- 
ged them ſo unmercifully, as ſometimes to-occafion- 
their death. The Helotes, or ſlaves, who cultivated: 
thelr __ were treated, Ty their unfeeling maſters, 

| with: 
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with the moſt ſavage cruelty. In a word, they ſeem, 
from the mode of their education, to have contracted 
too great a degree of inſenſibility: Thefe, I lay, wers 
_ worthy of blame. But, though their humane feelings 
were not what they ſhould have been, they, neverthee 
leſs, deſerve praiſe. The Spartans poſſeſſed a great. 
_nels.of foul, rarely to be met with in the pations , 
modern times. A citizen of that republic being re. 
jected from being one of the council of three hun - 
dred; ſaid, He was happy that Sparta had found „ 
| three e citizens better than himſelf. One of 53 
| the Spartan kings being aſked, under what govern: {2 
ment men could live with greateſt ſafety? Anſwered, - 2 
Under that, where the people are neither rich nor 
poor; J where prodity nds friends, and fraud "_ IN... 
1 none,” _ 
| Laus of the . principles nd man- 
' ners of the Athenians were different from thoſe of 
| Sparta. They, more than any other of the Grecian 
ſtates, were animated with an ardent love gf liberty, 
A deſire to be free would not allow them to ſubmit 
to the kingly power. Royalty was aboliſhed in A- 
thens, and the chief power lodged: in the hands of the 
people. No ſociety. can ſubſiſt without laws. The 
Athenians were without a code; Draco framed one, 
about 624 years before the birth of Chriſt. But his 
laws, which puniſhed all crimes with death, were ſo 
very ſevere, that they were found. to be inconſiſtent 
With the government and happineſs of a free people. 
Solon, a man eminent for his birth and knowledge, 
compoſed (about 66 years after Draco) a new code of 
0” for his countrymen, more conformable to their | 
G 2 | manners 
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nianners and ſituation. To enumerate them, might 


" 


afford the reader but little entertainment. Let it ſuf- 


 fice to fay, that his laws were imperfect. He was 
defirous to pleaſe all ranks in the ſtate, therefore, the 
root of every evil was allowed to remain. But Solon 
was not to blame, if what he ſaid were true, that 
his laws were accommodated to the circumſtances of 

the Athenians, and the beſt rey were SE. of 


9 "receiving, 


War was the ſole employment of thay Spartans, 


| Every citizen was obliged to be a hero, or renounce 


his country. The Athenians cultivated learning, 


and the arts: they were obliged to bear arms, when 
the neceſſities of the ſtate required it; but in time of 
peace they might follow any purſuit their genious led 
them to. In Sparta, a love of poverty deſtroyed the 


ſprings of avarice; in Athens, the hope of riches was 


nan incitement to induſtry: Habituated to obedience, 
from their infancy, the Spartans readily ſubmitted 
to the laws: The Athenians were impatient of ſub- 


jection; an exceſſive fondneſs of liberty was in them 


productive of licentiouſneſs ; they deſpiſed the laws 


and the magiſtrates, whoſe power was too weak to 


ow them within due bounds. 


If government has an influence upon manners, 110 
manners have an influence upon government. The 
ſevere laws of Lycurgus, being ſuited to the auſterity 


pf Spartan manners, made them conformable to them. 


The manners of the Athenians were of a milder caſt, 


having a taſte for pleaſure, and unſtable for want of 
__ fixed principles, a bad ſyſtem of laws could not make 
em better. Such was the contraſt, between theſe | 


tg 


Lze. I I. | 
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two ancient celebrated republics. Spartan ſeverity : 
| oſten degenerated into cruelty ; ; whilſt the Athenians, 
| humane, polite, gentle, and ingenious, diſtinguiſhed: 

_ themſelves by glorious actions, and noble works. The 
people of Sparta treated the Helotes with great, bar- 
barity ; the citizens of Athens behaved to their ſlaves 
with ſo much humanity, that ſervants in modern times, 
cannot be better treated, than they were. 9 
Nne Artie. — The fine arts were cultivated, and car- 
ried to great perfection in Greece. Liberty has an 
| influence upon taſte ; and-when people have, by their 
induſtry, acquired wealth, the luxuries of life are 
reliſhed and ſought after, and the fine arts are en- 
p couraged, as a means to diſplay and enjoy their riches. 
| Pericles, a noble and celebrated Athenian, was the 
= firſt of the-Greeks that patronized the fine arts; and 
his countrymen continued for a long time Alder to 
excel in them. To the Greeks we are indebted for 
three of the orders of architecture, the Corinthian, 
the Doric, and the Ionic; theſe are ſtill the ſtandard 
of good taſte in building: The Greeks produced ex- 
1 cebllent painters and ſculptors. Phidias brought the 
| art of ſtatuary to perfection: Praxiteles made two 85 | 
1 exquiſite ſtatues of Venus, which were much admired: 
le gave the people of Coos their choice of them at 
the ſame price; ; who made choice of the leaſt hand- 
ſome, becauſe it was clothed, and the other naked : A 
oy example of modeſty. The Greek painters uſed 
nly four colours in painting; black, white, red, 

8 8 They were acquainted with what is called the - : 
clara obſcura, the clear obſcure in painting, "which 
makes the ſigure 1 2 11 ſwell to the eye. Vet it is 

Fenn. 
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probable, that they. were inferior in "this. art to a 


Raphael, and ſome other modern painters, In 
Greece, ingenious arts were nobly rewarded : This 


was to- artiſts, the beſt excitement of emulation to 


excel i in their ſeveral profeſſions. 


Mac. The Greeks were fond of muſic: It had 
even an influence on their laws, and tended to give a 


ſoftneſs to their manners. All nations, whether bar- 
barous or civilized, have felt the power of harmony, 
and ſhewn, that a taſte for muſic is natural to man. 
Muſic ſoftens ſavage manners, inſpires courage, the 
love of virtue, and animates to noble actions. Muſic 
and poetry are twin ſiſters; The bards in former 
times were both poets and muſicians ; they ſung the 
atehievements of their hero in poetic ſtrains of their 
own compoſing. Ancient muſic, was manly, nerv- 
ous, ſimple, and majeſtic ; proper to ſooth the paſ- 
- » ions, and regulate the temper. The effeminate mu- 
ſic. of modern times, was then unknown. The art of 
muſic, in ſo high eſtimation among the Greeks, was 
"uk neglected by the Romans, who left it to their ſlaves. 
The lyre was the muſical inſtrument uſed by the an- 
cients; at firſt it had three ſtrings. Timotheus in- 


creaſed them to eleven, and more were afterwards 


added. The Greeks were acquainted with muſic in 
different parts, performed together; their muſical 


notes were eighteen, diſtinguiſhed by ſo. many parti- 


"cular characters: But the Gamut, invented in the 


eleventh century, by Guy d' Rezzo, has rendered 7 


| this art much more eafy. 1 
© Poetry,—We excel in any art only ir in proportion 


Io 65 Rare has endowed | us with a genes for it. Men 


1 muſt 


* 


"I 
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muſt be born poets, elſe they never can acquire the 
art by education. A lively imagination, an inven- 


tive fancy, and a correct taſte, are neceſſary to ex- 5 
cel in poetry. The writings of Homer and other 


Greek poets, ſhew them to have been poſſeſſed of 
_ theſe talents. Their language, flexible andfogorous, 
_ majeſtic, graceful and ſtrong, was adapted to poetry. 


No language is fo well ſuited as the Greek, to make 5 


the ſound an echo to the ſenſe. 
Poetry is perhaps the firſt of all arts; the moſt fa. 


vage nations have cultivated it. Men by a kind o ß 
inſtinct, love to fing their pleaſures and happiness, . 
the praiſes of the divinity whom they adore, the ac. 


tions of the hero they admire, and whatever they 
would wiſh to have impreſſed on the heart. The paſ- 


fions, particularly the tender kind, greatly promote 


this pleaſing art. Every lover is a poet. But the 
humane feelings often inſpire the poet's ſong. We 


are told, that Homer's view in compoſing the Iliad 1 


was, to put an end to the diſcord and animoſities 
which prevailed in the ſtates of Greece in his time. 


The drama was invented in the time of Solon; 
far before that period, the Grecian plays, did not de- 
ſerve the name of dramatic performances f. Aſchylus, 
who was contemporary with Xerxes* invaſion of 


Greece, was the father of tragedy ; he endeavoured, 


by terror and pity, to move 'the heart. Sophocles : 


made tragedy more intereſting ; his plots were re- 


gular, and his ſtyle, lofty and nervous, was better 
fuited to that Kind of e than the ſtyle f 


" _ Eſchylus. 


E The firſt 3 was ed: at A on a moveable lage or 
wagen by * 5 3 5 years before the birth 1 N 672) 
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Aſchylus. Euripides, who contended with Sophocles 
for the palm of victory, introduced, into his tragedies 
that philoſophy, which is calculated to inſpire * » 
mind with a love of virtue. 10 
- The province of comedy is to expoſe vi vice by turn 
| ing it into ridicule; that, by expoſing faulty characters 
upon the ſtage, it may be a means to corre& thoſe 
vices, which are not amenable to human laws *. The 
ancient comedy was very faulty i in this; it expoſed 
living characters, by directly pointing at them, and 
turning them into ridicule. The ancient comic muſe, 
like a malicious ſatyriſt, beſpattered equally the | 
= virtuous and vicious. It is.a proof of the licentious 4 
= manners of the Athenians, that they could be pleaſ- 4 
| ed with the buffooneries of an Ariſtophanes, whilſt he 
FF - endeavoured'to turn Socrates into ridicule upon the 
| | ſage, as if he had been one of the worſt men in A- 
| thens. The middle comedy, as it is called, infulted - 
| - a perſon with naming him. The new comedy deſcrib- 
| ed manners, without pointing at any particular per- 
| fon, This is the comedy of modern times. A mir- | 
S fror, (as Boileau ſays, ) in which one may ſee the picture | | 
| 


— 


of himſelf, laugh at his own follies, and in an agree- 

able manner learn to correct them.“ And yet it ad- 
mits of a doubt, if ever any was perſuaded to correct FO 
their faults by ſceing them expoſed upon the ſtage. | 
The playhouſe is frequented for amuſement, not for 
inſtruction; and the picture of vice and folly ſhewn 

E upon the ſtage, is viewed by the audience, as 1 
3 * to others, and not to themſelves. | 

| | bes Philef phy. 


* 5 f Tae: The firſt BAR was ated at x Athens upon a moveable ſcaffold, 
; 8 mow before Gun 
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- Philoſophy, —Time would fail, were we to enus 
merate the philoſophers and hiſtorians Greece has 
produced. The works of a Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon, of a Plato and Ariſtotle, will inform my learn- 
ed reader, to what degree of perfection the Greeks 
carried hiſtory and philoſophy. We would obſerve; 
that the knowledge of hiſtory is one of the greateſt 
advantages we derive from an acquaintance with the 
-- Greeks ; but the moderns cannot be much benefit- 
ed by the ſtudy of their philoſophy. The different 
ſects of Grecian philoſophers contradicted each other: 
'Their different ſyſtems, not founded in reaſon and 
experiment, were only the whims of their own 
brain: Their moral philoſophy is not agreeable to 
truth, and the nature of man; not the reſult of a 
proper acquaintance with the nature of good and evil. 
Indeed, Socrates appears to have been the beſt moral 
philoſopher of all the Greeks; the Oracle pronouns 
ced him the wiſeſt man of his time: He taught, (for 
we have none of his writings, nor did he commit any 
thing to writing) that the proper ſtudy of man, is to 
know himſelf; that the end true philoſophy has 
in view, is to promote public and private virtue; 
that the philoſophy which does not do this, is unwor- 
thy the name. But Socrates appeared too ſoon in 
the world, as men were not in a capacity to receive 
his wile inſtructions: Had he appeared in theſe en- 
lightened ages, he would have ſhone conſpicuouſly as 
2 Chriſtian philoſopher. The Athenians treated So- 
| crates as a contemner of the gods of his country, an 
enemy to the republic, and, to reward his ſervices 
to his fellow - men, made him drink the juice of hemlock. 
N 1 Ff 


— 
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The Greeks were well ſkilled in the military art, as 
practiſed by the ancients; their wars with the Perſians, 
and frequent diſputes among themſelves, made them 
expert 1n the encampments of armies, in the order 
of their battle, and in improvements in the arms 
and accoutrements of their ſoldiers : They were ac- 
quainted with geometry, aſtronomy, geography, me- 
dicine, and finance; that is, the way to raiſe a re- 
venue, and manage it properly; a ſcience of great 
W to every government. \ 
| Eloquence.—Eloquence flouriſhes molt in : populer 
governments: There the public ſpeaker has the moſt 
proper incitements and opportunities to diſplay his 
oratorial powers, and to acquire perfection in the art 
of ſpeaking. The Athenian government was favour- 
able to eloquence. It could not fail to thrive in a 
city, where popular applauſe was the road to fame 
and to fortune. True eloquence is the art of convin- 


| _ cing by reaſon; it intereſts our paſſions, and perſuades, 


by ſpeaking to the feelings and judgment of men. In 
Greece, oratory was taught like other ſciences ; the 
orator, not only declaimed in the ſchools, but «c- 
cuſtomed himſelf by times to ſpeak in public. The 
Sophiſts, who ſet up to be public teachers, cor- 
rupted Grecian eloquence: They wandered from 
the road of truth and nature, taught their ſcholars 


do alter the appearance of things, to give the var- 


niſn of truth to falſehood, to dazzle rather than con- 
Vine: their hearers, On. to take either ſide of the 

queſtion. 

1 - Pericles red true ay at Athens, and 
nds Demoſthenes carried it to perfection. Nature had 
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not formed Demoſthenes an orator; his voice was 
weak, his pronunciation defective; he could not 


2rOnROGACE the letter R: Theſe defects occaſioned his 


being hiſſed the firſt time he attempted to ſpeak in 


public. A comedian, to whom he lamented his mis- 


fortune; told him, be might take comfort, for his 


caſe was not deſperate; there was a remedy for his 


defects, and a way to attain the powers of oratory. 


The player made him rehearſe ſome verſes, which he 
afterwards repeated with ſuch grace and energy, that 
| Demoſthenes found, they had a quite different effect. 
This convinced the orator, that his ſucceſs depended 
on action. To acquire it, he built himſelf a little 
cell, where he uſed to practiſe for months together: 
To aceuſtom himſelf to the noiſe of a tumultuous af- 


ſembly, he would fometimes declaim on the ſea-ſhorez 


at-.other times, to help him to pronounce well, he 
would fpeak with ſmall ſtones in his mouth, while 
walking or climbing up a hill. Perſeverance and 
ambition to excel, can overcome the greateſt diffi» 
culties. Demoſthenes conquered nature, and, by 
the power of his eloquence, ruled the Atheni- 


ans as he pleaſed : The moſt famous orators fell 


before him. Philip of Macedon uſed to ſay, that he 
dreaded the thunder of Demoſthenesꝰ eloquence more 
than the fleets and armies of Greece. He bids fair to 


excel as an orator, who carefully forms himſelf upon 


the ancients ; whereas, to neglect the imitation of De- 
moſthenes and Cicero, theſe great maſters of oratory, 


is the ſure way never to make a e as a 7 
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. from ſmall beginnings, became miſtreſs 5 


5 of the world. A few cauſes contributed to ad- 
vance the Katine: to univerſal dominion; they 


poſſeſſed an ambition of being the firſt power in 


the world; this ambition nothing could check; they 


laid hold of every occaſion to gratify it. They had the 


moſt excellent mode of military diſcipline; the-exer- 
Ciſes of their ſoldiers were ſuch, as to habituate them to 


toil, and render them invincible in the field of battle; 


their military reſources were inexhauſtable. The eaſe 


with which they repaired their great loſſes, in the war 


with Hannibal, is a proof of this. They paid an 

exact and ready obedience to the laws. There is no- 
thing (ſays, Monteſquieu,) ſo powerful, as a repub- 
lic, where the- laws are obeyed, not from fear or rea- 


ſoning, but from paſſion, as was the caſe in Rome 
and Sparta.” For at that time, all the zeal which 
faction could inſpire, was added to the prudence of an 


5 excellent government. A kind of enthuſiaſm from 
father to ſon, gave life to all their enterpriſes. . 


Roman manners continued a long time incorrupt- 


. any A love of probity, and a love of poverty, with 
e an ambition of conqueſt, kept them at a diſtance from 
_ = thoſe vices, which enervate the mild. In what are 
called the happy times of the republic, the Romans, 

it is true, were of unpoliſhed mannners, but they were 
not effeminate. And virtuous manners without the 
poliſh of refinement, are preferable to vicious man- 
ners with it. In the ſpace of ſive hundred years from 


the building of Rome, there was only one divorce, and 


that too, upon account of barreneſs; a ſtrong proof 


oft the pt wgh eſteem 1n which that people held con- 
1 
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jugal fidelity. But time and circumſtances 3 the 
manners of nations. The Romans having ſubjugated 


Italy, carried their arms into the eaſt; there they 


learned the vices of the effeminate Abanies: : Theſe. 
vices imported into Rome, corrupted its ancient 
manners, and enſlaved the conquerors of the world. 
The great men were firſt infected; and they, by 
their example, and to court the favour of the 


people, debauched them. The infection ſpread 
like wild-fire, and ſoon ſeized all ranks in the 1 


The fatal conſequences of which, were the moſt li- 


centious manners, civil wars, and the loſs of li- 


berty. The change of Roman manners from vir. 
tucus to vicious, occaſioned the fall of that famous 
republic, and made thoſe, who were once free, ſub⸗ | 


mit to ſlavery. 


The ancient Romans were for a wal time, a of. | 
tic and ignorant people, unacquainted with thoſe 
improvements which promote the conveniencies and 


comforts of life. The city Rome was not paved 


till five hundred and ſeventy five years after it was 
founded. For ſive hundred years the Romans had no . 


method to meaſure time by. Scipio Naſica invented 
a water clock, which the hours were meaſured. 
A Greek, who. 


25 hinge unintereſting. 
The Romans became enlightened by an inter- 


| courle and acquaintance with the. A Plautus 


— 


90 


me to Rome in the time of Hanni- 
bal, was the firſt who practiſed phyſic and ſurgery in 
that city. Ennius and Nevius, were the firſt Roman 

hiſtorians ;. they wrote: in verſe; their poetry, we 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe, was barbaxous, and their | 


4 
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and Terence reſcued the Roman ſtage from barbarity, 
and introduced the Grecian manner of acting. Their 
plays, (particularly thoſe of Terence) written in the true 
ſtyle and manner of comedy, were better adapted for 
repreſentation, than thoſe with which the Romans 
had been entertained. Polybius ſhewed them how to 
write hiſtory: They became acquainted with the 
philoſophers of Greece. From the ſame quarter, 
their bad taſte was corrected, and their ruſtic man- 
ners poliſhed and refined. Cato the elder, called alſo 
the cenſor, who, from an apprehenſion of the conſe- 
quences, difliked fuch improvements, got a law en- 
acted, by which, philoſophers and teachers of rhetoric 
were baniſhed from Rome. In this he was certainly 
miſtaken : Learning is beneficial toa nation; nor, can 
men be called wiſe and happy, as long as they are ig- 
 norant, The writings of Cicero, Virgil and Horace; 
of Livy, Salluſt and Tacitus, do more honour to the 
Roman name, than all the wars and conqueſts of an- 
cient Rome. Learning, like religion, or any other 
good thing, may be abuſed; but learning, when di- 
rected to its proper end, viz. the inveſtigation of 
truth, and to diſſeminate uſeful knowledge, is one of 
the greateſt bleſſings of human life, The difference 
between the man of learning, and . ignorant, may 
be faid to be as great, as that between a perſon en- 
dowed with reaſon, and an idiot. | 5 
There is one thing very ſurpriſing to! us, . an 
ingenious writer ,) which yet was very common at 

X Rome, To ſee the lame man a magiſtrate, a warrior, 
; . judge, 


* Abbe Millot. 
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a judge, and a general ; an able pleader, and a ſkil- 
ful politician; a ſtateſman, and a man of letters; ca- 
pable of ſignalizing himſelf, and of being uſeful in all 
theſe different employments. What wonderful men ! 
Surely their education muſt have been very different 
from ours! How limited the circle in which our ta- 


lents are confined !”” In modern times, the perſon, who 
acts well in oye eminent department of life, is highly: 2 


commended ; but to fill ſeveral with advantage to 


the public; would make him be n a kind of hes 


. 3 5 


LECTURE I 


ae, Laws, Mangggg, Cuſtoms, Religion of the 
modern Nations of E urope. | 


HE ara of modern hiſtory, moſt cnn 


begins near the end of the eight century, whew 
Charlemagne became emperor of the weſt. For that 


warlike and ſucceſsful prince, having ſubdued. the 


nations, who, upon the downfal of the Roman em 13 
pire, had poſſeſſed themſelves of Italy, and ſettled ; 


there; being maſter of France and Germany, the 8 


| low countries, and a part of Spain, 'was, on Chriſt- 
mas- day, eight hundred, crowned Emperor of Rome,. 
by Pope Leo. III. I would ſhew in a few words, as 


neceſſary to connect the ſeveral periods of modern | 
hiſtory, the cauſes of the decline of the Roman em 
pire, and by whom the modern nations of Europe: 


a - n 
JC: vs 
$ : 
ne $4 
: 
: | 


Were founded. | 


| 
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The ſubverſion of the Roman empire, = rude 
barbara the glory and ſtrength of ancient Rome 


laid in the duſt; the monuments of her greatneſs and 
learning deſtroyed, claim our attention, as an event 
unparalelled i in the revolutions of nations: However, 


cauſes exiſted to produce an effect ſo ſurpriſing. 
Rome poſſeſſed a very extenſive dominion in Eu- 


rope, Aſia, and Africa. The riches of all her pro- 
vinces centered in that city; her great wealth pro- 
duced luxury, and the moſt diſſipated manners; 
theſe extinguiſhed that love of liberty which actuated 


— 


her citizens in the purer times of the republic. Her 


ſoldiers, who, in the time of the commonwealth, were 
obedient to their commanders, conſcious of their im- 
portance in the ſtruggles between the great men for 

power, became licentious, and the inſtruments of 


— 


| deſpotiſm; ; raiſing to the throne and tumbling into 
the duſt, thoſe who obtained, or forfeited their fa- 
vour. It is impoſlible to enſlave a virtuous nation. 
Rome did not Joſe her liberty, till ſhe had loſt her 
virtue; and, being corrupted in her manners, ſhe 
made no attempt to regain it; but, amidſt ſo many 


changes, quietly fubmitted to the emperor of the day. 


- Rome had now and then emperors, . that were great 

men; they did what they could to ſtem the tor- 
| 1 and vice; under them, Rome ſeem- 
_ ed to get the better of her diſtemper, but it was only 
for a moment; her diſeafe was of the moſt inveterate 
ORE Saga {Corruption again appeared in its full ſtrength ;, 


rent of 


ſhe grew weaker by frequent N till at laſt her 


denken to ads e 5 


Conſtaniine, a 
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Conſtantine, the firſt Chriſtian emperor, having | 
taken a diſlike to Rome, where, (as ſome hiſtorians 


ſay) he was deteſted for his many cruelties, reſolved 


to build a new capital; and having / made choice of the 


ancient Byzantium on the Thracian Boſphorus, made 
it a ſecond Rome, gave it the name of Conſtantinople, 


(i. e. the city of Conſtantine,) and to 1t facrificed the 
Intereſts of the empire. That event greatly contributed 


to the decline of the Roman power in the welt. For, 
by removing the ſeat of government to Conſtantino- 


ple, though he ſet up a barrier in the eaſt, againſt the 


incurſions of the barbarians on that ſide, he left Italy 


without a proper defence. Rome fell when Con- 
| ſtantinople aroſe; and the empire under Conſtan- 


tine's ſucceſſors, being ſplit into two, the eaſtern and 
weſtern, became weak, by having loſt that energy, 


which would have proceeded from an union of all 


the parts. | 


However that may be, it was in the time of Hono- 


— — 


rius, the ſon of Theodoſius, (who began his reign in 


the weſt, in the year of our Lord, 395;) that the 
barbarians broke, like an innundation, into Italy. Iſſu- 


ing from the foreſts of the north, they, with wonder- 
ful rapidity, overſpread the fertile ſouthern provinces 
of Europe. Every thing gave way to their proweſs ; 
the moſt beautiful countries, and populous cities, were 
pillaged, burnt and laid waſte. The tyrants and 
ſcourges of the human race fell beneath their ſword; 
the ſtrength and magnificence of the Roman empire, 
the work and wonder of ages, was overturned, and 
out of its ſtupendious ruins aroſe the modern nations 
of Europe. Revenge, and a thirſt of conqueſt, ani- 
F r 


1 


* 


* 


8 * Paſſendorf, Boſſuet, Monteſquieu, Ferguſon, | Millot, Gibbou, 
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| mated theſe ſavage warriors : | before them Reſiſtance ; 


gave way; all is plundered, deſolated, and tinged 


with blood. Theſe emigrations, (which under Ra- 

dageſus with his Goths; Alaric with his Viſigoths, 
Atilla with his Huns, Genſeric with his Vandals, O- 
doacer with his Heruli, and Theodoric with his Oſ- 
. trogoths, laſted a whole century,) ſucceeded one ano- 
ther with amazing rapidity. The north at laſt ceaſed 
to pour forth her myriads, but the poſſeſſions of the 


ancient Romans were no more. Scarcely do there re- 
main any veſtiges of their laws, ' manners, learn- 


ing and arts. The Viſigoths poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Spain; the Francs of Gaul; the Saxons of Britain; 
the Huns of Pannonia; the Oſtrogoths of Italy. From 
that period new forms of government, new laws, lan- 
guages, manners, cuſtoms, and dreſſes, were intro- 
duced into Europe. Countries and their inhabitants 
received new names, and the face of Ne was 


entirely changed. 


We have already mentioned the cankes which.o occa- 


: fioned the downfal of the Roman empire, after it 
had continued, in more or leſs ſplendor, twelve 


hundred years. But if my readers wiſh to be more 


perfectly acquainted with the ſeveral eauſes, which 
prepared, brought on, and haſtened her fall, we 
would refer them to the authors mentioned in the 
note below, who have aſſigned and deſcribed them in 
the moſt eloquent and philoſophical manner *. And, 
would they wiſh to know who they were, that ſwal- 

| Wen up the Roman empire 1 would inform them 


that 
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that they were our fathers; ; thoſe from whom we are 
deſcended. Europe is one immenſe family, divided 
into many branches, but all ſprung from the ſame 
root. The anceſtors of the Engliſh, French, Spani- 


ards, Italians and Germans, were Goths, Viſigoths, 
Saxons, Francs, Vandals, Huns; all theſe people 


came from the ſame ſtorehouſe. The northern parts 
of Europe brought them forth, and their anceſtors 


came, in all probability, from ancient Scythia, or mo- 
dern Aſiatic Tartary. After having almoſt anni- 
hilated the weak and effeminate Romans); ; after 
having deſtroyed the monuments of their ancient: 
grandeur, their rage abated, and they 8 in the 


countries they had conquered. 
Government. — The firſt object RFPS me our 


notice, is the form of government under which theſe 
people lived, when they invaded the Roman empire. 
It was the ſame as deſcribed by Cæſar and Tacitus 4, 


very unlike the regular and well adjuſted govern- 
ments of modern nations. While they continued in 


their woods, and uncultivated foreſts, ſociety among 


them, was in its infant ſtate; without any bond of con- 
nection, families, ſeparate from, and independent of 
each other, were under no form of government. 


Did they plan a military expedition; or rather a 
plundering excurſion? It was then they felt the ne- 
| cellity of united ſtren gth. Theſe ſcattered and wander- 
ing clans aſſembled in a body; and each of them 

were headed by independent chieftans; but, the 


neceſſity of their affairs requiring a captain, inveſt- 
ed with h "ſupreme authority, who might conduct the 
VVVVNCVñ V expedition, 

5 Zee Cala de Bel. Gal. and Tacit. de Mor. Cm 


1 
* 
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expedition; he was choſen in a tumultuous aſſem· | 


bly.. That chief, to whom they gave the title of king, 


poſſeſſed a very limited authority: He had, as chief caps» 


tain, a right to give his advice firſt, but no power to en- 


force obedience to it. The chiefs of each family or clan, 
conſulted about, and determined thoſe matters, which 
particularly belonged to their own tribe; but national 
concerns were diſcuſſed in an aſſembly of the whole 


community. The primitive conſtitution of theſe peo - 


ple, ſeems to have been a military democracy, in which, 
each member voluntarily protected the ſtate, and 
where each free man had a ſhare of the government. 


The fruits of conqueſt belonged to all; they all had 


a right to any acquiſition that might be made, Their 


*king or chieftan, was only the firſt citizen of the com- 
munity: His power depended on his perſonal qualifi- 


* 


idea, which Tacitus gives us of the government of the 
ancient Germans. From what we read of them, we 


themſelves by depredations on their neighbours. 


cations; and the ſucceſſion to the crown, was neither 
hereditary, nor elective in the ſame family. The ſon, 


if he inherited the virtues and qualities of his father, 
ſucceeded him without oppoſition; but if nature had 
denied him theſe, if profligate, or too young; the 


neareſt relation, or the moſt eminent perſon amongſt 
them, was raiſed to the throne. This is nearly the 


ſee, that war was their ſole delight. Among them, 


_ the martial ſpirit reigned in full vigour, Inhabiting a 


country, ſavage and uncultivated; a country abound- 


Ing with foreſts, and covered with moraſles ; expoſed 


to a ſevere climate, and diſdaining to procure ſubſiſ- 
tance from cultivating the ground; they ſupported 


In 


— 


4 : 
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In their opinion, the ſword was their beſt righe to 
their neighbour's property; and they exerciſed it with- 
out remorſe, as a right which nature gave them. Edu- 
cated from their infancy in the fatigues, hardſhips, 

and perils of war, their bodies were ſtrangers to pain, 
to ſickneſs and diſeaſe. They ſported with dangers, and 
met death with joy. Jealous of liberty, they reſiſted 
the attempts of thoſe, who wanted to enſlave them. 
Though ſtrongly attached to the chiefs of their own 

choice, yet they continued to enjoy freedom in this | 
ſtate of military ſubjection. This military democracy 
continued without any. material alteration, as long 
as their wars were only mutual plundering excurſions ; 

but, when they took poſſeſſion of the provinces of the 

Roman empire, their government became ariſtocra- 

tical. Having fixed themſelves there; they, being 

equally afraid of the ancient inhabitants, as of new 

invaders, adopted a cloſer union; and, for the public 
ſafety, ſacrificed a part of their rights, to preſerve the 

* reſt. From that time their leader was conſidered as 

| chief of the colony. To him was given the great- 

eſt ſhare of the conquered land; and each ſoldier, in 

receiving a ſhare of the ane according to his 

* rank in the army, engaged himſelf to march againſt 

| the enemies of the community. The chief N 
had the moſt conſiderable lots of land; by which 
partition, a ſmall number gained a moſt dangerous 

aſcendency, and the public liberty received a mortal 

wound. The king or chieftan, whoſe ſhare was moſt 
conſiderable, to reward paſt ſervices, and to attach 

to him new partizans, divided his lands, and 


obliged thoſe to whom he give them, to repair 
v1 i | | to 
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expreſs ſtipulation of having his gifts taken from them. 


The nobles, or principal officers, followed his example, 


and appeared at the head of their numerous vaſſals. 


They ſoon aſſumed the rights of ſovereigns in their 
55 ed diſtricts; diſputed the authority of their chief, 
refuſed to attend him, or took up arms againſt him. 
Every idea of political ſubjection was loſt; the bond 
of connection between the chief and principal mem- 
bers, was diſſolved, and the intereſt and happineſs of 


the whole, utterly neglected. A frightful anarchy 
was the conſequence of that ariſtocracy; the peo- 
ple were enſlaved, trodden under foot; and r 
was no where adminiſtered. Among the nobles, a 


thouſand jealouſies fomented a thouſand wars; no- 

thing but inteſtine commotions were to be ſeen: Men 
butchered one another; and Europe, during that pe- | 

_ riod, was a theatre of the moſt horrible carnage; it 
appeared to be inhabited only by wild beaſts that de- 
youred each other. Such was the feudal ſyſtem of 
dur anceſtors. Pity it is, that any veſtiges of it ſhould 


ſtill remain in a country which boaſts her freedom! 
France. —Clovis and his Franks eonquered Gaul, 


. ee France) and founded an almoſt abſolute mon- 
archy in that country. He had not at firſt, a more ex- 
tenſive authority, than the other chiefs of the barba- 


rians; but the victories he obtained over the Burgun- 


dians, whom he made tributary, and over the Viſi-⸗ 
goths, whom he ſubdued, made him formidable. An 
excellent politician, he knew how to turn every thing 
to his own advantage. Having embraced Chriſtianity, 
beſo e matters nn Wiezon t to gain the 
905 5 biſhops 
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to his ſtandard, ane affiſt him in his wars, under the 


} 
k 
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biſhops and people. After his converſion, to which 5 
policy, more than a conviction of the truth of Chriſti- 
anity, had contributed, his external deportment was 
marked with devotion. We are told, that he, in 
| honour of St. Martin, forbad his ſoldiers to touch auß, 
thing in Touraine, but graſs and water. He built 1 
many churches and monaſteries; but his ambition, a 
| Increaſed by ſucceſs, degenerated into cruelty, Ho] 
ever, the cruelties, which he exerciſed upon thoſe 
nobles who had ſmall eſtates, and whom he cauſed - 
to be murdered, ſerved only to ſtrengthen his au- 
thority; and he died an abſolute monarch, tranſ- 
mitting his conqueſts to his children, as an inherit- 
ance that could not be diſputed. His deſcendants, 
deſtitute of his political and warlike talents, could 
not ſupport the French monarchy in the abſolute 
manner he had done. After his death, all went to 
confuſion: His children, weak and cruel, quarrelled 
with one another, and ſtained their hands with pater= 
nal blood; hence, treaſons, aſſaſſinations, with evee x 
other diforder, deluged France with crimes and bloods - © — 
Under ſuch weak princes, the great men acquired ; 
more authority. The power of the mayors of the pa- | 
lace (a chief officer of the court) increaſed; and they 
ſoon paved their way to the throne. ; Pepin Heriſtel, _ 
mayor of Auſtraſia, (now Normandy) by the aſlaſſina« ., * 
tion of Ebroin, who governed Neuſtria, as a tyrant, . 1 
found himſelf abſolute maſter of two kingdom. 
He gained the affection of the nation by his wiſe and "BR" 
juſt conduct, quelled ſeveral rebellions, and ob: 
tained two victories in Germany. The monarchs of 3 


2 Fase 5 * only the ſhadow of Wing: powers 
| confined | 
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confined 0 their palace, as in a priſon, they did 


nothing, and all was done in their name. The he- 


roie qualities of Charles Martel, and his ſucceſs againſt 
the Saracens, increaſed the grandeur and influence 


of his family; and Pepin completed the revolution, 


by taking from the race of Clovis, every veſtige of 


royalty. - Thus we ſee, that kingdoms, like private. 


| property, have paſſed from one family to another; 


a ſtriking proof of the fluctuation and changes of hu- 


man affairs, and that the wiſdom of man Cannot ſes 
cure an uninterrupted hereditary ſucceſſion. 


Spain. Spain, while under the dominion of the Van- 
1 Suevi and Alains, exhibited only ſcenes of car- 
nage and deſtruction. The Viſigoths drove them out, 


fixed themſelves in that country, and adopted the ſame 


form of government as the other barbarians.” The 
Viſigoth kings were generally weak, or vicious, or 
both; conſequently unhappy. The throne was elec- 


tive, and the power of the king very precarious. In 
theſe unſettled and contentious times, the people often 


Tevolted, and murdered their kings. The Viſigoths 
were very jealous of the privilege of chuſing their king. 


| Suintila, monarch of all Spain, to ſecure the ſuc- 


ceſſion in his own family, would aſſociate his ſon 
Richemire, with him in the government, without con- 


ſulting the inclination of thepeople; but the attempt 
coſt him his crown and lifes After his death, the biſhops 


and nobles diſpoſed of the crown; a council adjudg. 
ed the right of election to belong to them; and by that, 
the majority of the nation loſt their moſt important 
prerogatives. Wamba, whom the nobles- forced to 


_— of the un, was depoſed by a council of the 


mn * 3 
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i poiſoned him, ceftedin: his 
Place, | t Was then, that 2 ſurpriſing revolution hap- i 


clergy ;, 3 and Erviga, wt 


ened in Spain. The debaucheries, cruelties and 
impieties of Witiza, occaſioned. a civil war; he is de- 
throned, and his children excluded from the fucceſſion. 


Koderie took poffeſſion of che throne, but the two 


foo of Witiza formed a party agzinſt. bim. 


Archbiſhop of Seville, TOE uncle, and Count: Jada, 


2 "pale their cauſe * They req ueſt aſſiſtance from 


: 


Muza, the Saracen governor of Aries. The oo | 5 5 5 


cens arrive in Spain, engage Roderic i in the plains 


of Xeres in Andaluſia, defeat the Chriſtians, Kill the ; 
king, and transfer the kingdom from the viſigoths to 
the Moors. Pelagius, of the blood - royal of the Goths, 


"with a few Chriſtians, who had eſcaped the ſword 
"Afturia,. and was crowned king of Oviedo. | From 
the time of Pelagius, to that of Alphonſo. II. who 
yh reigned 5 the time of Charlemagne, the Chriſtian 
princes were confined to a very narrow territory. 
The Moors (with whom the Chriſtians had continual 
i Wars, and whom they ſometimes defeated) poſſeſſed - 
. wo e 352 fertile Per * TW: p 
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* - The aki of Che Julians hatred of Rode f is ſaid; Dake 
i to have proceeded from à ſenſe of the injury done to his 


daughter, Florinda, or Cava, whom the king raviſhed;--and that, to 


be revenged, he invited the Saracens into Spain. But (ſays Volaaire). 
it i 1s not certain, that Roderic raviſhed Cava.  Perliaps, the adyen- 


ture of Julian s daughter, is partly copied from that of Lucretia; 


and neither is the one nor the other properly authenticated: To 

call; in the Africans, there appears no pretext of a raviſhment, which 
a 80 L Hit. G. * 3s difficult to {ey a: ne Volt. ET 
3 5 | ur. þ | 5 g ; 


* 


of their conquerors, took refuge in the mountains of 


* 
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ah !—Odoacer, king of the Heruli, no ſooner : ap- 
jPeared i in Traly, than he put an end to the empire of 
the weſt. That country, once the miſtreſs of nations, 
is deſotated: by the depredations and cruelties of ra- 
. barbarians. The Otrogoths, who came from 
3 banks of the Danube, drove out the Heruli, ſeized 
Italy, after having deluged it with blood, and 
Aae ſeat of their empire at Ravenna. Theodoric, 
their king, by a wiſe and mild goverument, endea- 
voured to make his new ſubjects forget, their former 
calamities. | He left them in poſſeſſion of their laws, 
reli gion, government, and magiſtrates; reſerving t to 
"his Goths, only the principal military employments. 
Altho' a barbarian, he ſhewed himſelf a humane and 
juſt prince; ; he deſervedly got the name of Theodoric 
the Great; for, tho', as is aſſerted by ſome, he could 
er fead nor write, he governed with all the pru- 
dence and judgment of a prince perfectly well educat- 
ed. He would not allow the children of the Goths to 
"Rudy, becauſe, faid he, © after ſtanding in awe of the 
rod, they would tremble at the fight of a ſword-” 
nah was happy wider his Fovernment, which continu- 
ed only-fix years. < Ir is not force but juſtice; that 
ought to hold the ſceptre, (ſaid Theodoric to his ſub. 
Jects) you live in the ſame empire, therefore be friends; 
det the Goths love the Romans as friends and neigh- 
bours, and let the Romans reſpect the Gotlis as their | 
Gelenkes. ab "Amal..ſofita, his daughter, who, alon! ng | 
with his power, ink died virtues and talents of her 
father, would. ſhare t throne with Theodat her fa- 
'yourite; this fu my not do without the conſent 


of the great men. * this occaſion the Nene. 
; like 
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like other barbarians, ſhewed, that they were jealous 
of the right of electing their king, of correcting the de- 
fects of birth, and repairing the errors of elections. 
The perfidious and cruel Theodat put Amalaſonta, his 
benefactreſs, to death with his own hand, which cauſed 
the Oſtrogoths to. fall into diſcord and confuſion. / 
Juſtinian, emperor of Conſtantinople, taking advan- 
tage of their weak and diſtracted ſtate, ſent the famous 
Beliſarius into Italy, who put an end to the Kingdom | 


1 che Oſtrogoths, and led their King g Vitiges in triumph. 


Totila reyived their hopes, and ſacked unhappy Rome; 5 
but being conquered by the eunuch Narſes, the Of: | 
trogoths diſappeared i in Italy, and gave place to ano- . 
ther race of barbarians, known by the name of Lom. 
bards, or Lonjgobards. Upon their entrance into 
Italy, they put all to fire and ſword, and founded a 
kingdom, of which Pavia and Milan were the capitals.” 5 
Alboin their king, who periſhed. by the treachery af 


£612 


his wife, Roſamond, by placing, in the principal con- : 


3 


quered cities, the chief officers of his army, under 5 
the name of Dukes, made their government ariſtocra - : 
tical. The cruelties of Clefis, bis ſucceſſor, inſpired. 
the 'Lombards with ſuch an averfion for royalty, 
that they determined, after his death, not to chule à * 
king; in conſequence of which reſolution, each 64 
the Dukes, during the ten years the interregnum laſt- 
ed, became ſovereign of his city and diftrict : ” But the 
fear of an attack from foreign enemies, induced the 8 
f chiefs of the nation to aſſemble, and call Antaric, the © 
ſon of Clefis; to the throne. It appears, that the ſuc- 5 
ceſſion to the throne of that people was hereditary,; 
but the Prince Was obliged: to HIVE his right contifhlt' 
en e 3 Annen «: 85 ed 
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ed, by. the nation, befors he could ales ihe reins. 
of government. Some of the Lombard kings were 
great princes: Rotharis compoſed a code of laws, 
and cauſed them to be obſerved in his dominions; 
(the laws of the Lombards were once famous in Eu- 
rope ;) Grimoald reformed that code, and renounced 
Arianiſm ; Luitprand, a great king, and a great war- 
rior, put an end to the exarchat of Ravenna. He, in N 
one of his laws, condemns the ridiculous cuſtom of 
trial by ſingle combat, (though the practice of duel- 
ling took its riſe among the Lombards ;) Aſtolphus, 
who failed in his ſtratagems againſt the arms of Pepin; 
and the unfortunate Didier, who being conquered by 
Charlemagne, an end was put to the kingdom of the 
Lombards, after Ws: ape)” more than 2 
centuries. 


„ „ 


nal, and, without 4 came e from Gaul. The Ca- 5 
ledonii were the Aborigines, or firſt inhabitants of t 
Scotland ; and the Picts, were probably, the ancient. 
inhabitants of England, but obliged by the Celtic, 
Gauls to remove northward. The Scots, whether 
Seythian adventurers, or Meleſians from Ireland, 
or of Gothic extraction, conquered the. Caledonii, K 
and gaye name to that country. The Phœnicians, | 
the moſt celebrated navigators of ancient times, are 
faid"to have made trading voyages to the ſouthern 
parts of this iſland, long before the birth of our Savi- 
our: But as there is no monument, nor hiſtorical 
fact to prove this, it is much more probable, that | 


* 


Britain was unknown to the Phcenicians and ancient. 


Greeks. The Romans were not acquainted with it 
before 


N 
; 


x” 
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before the time of Julius Cæſar. That famous captain 


having conquered the Celtic nations of Gaul and 
Germany, paſſed over into Britain, in hopes, by the 
conqueſt of the iſland, to enrich himſelf and his army. 
He had ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with the inhabitants, but 
was obliged to return into France without having; 
effected his purpoſe. The emperor, Claudius, came 


into Britain, and ſubdued part of it. It was then, 


that Caractacus and Boadicia held out againſt the 
Romans, and ſtopt the progreſs of their arms. The 
former was taken priſoner and carried to Rome, but, 
in conſideration of the noble ſtand he had made, was 
kindly uſed; the latter, not willing to ſurvive the 
liberties of hay. country, put an end to her life. 
Jy ulius Agricola, being ſent into Britain by Domitian, 
not only made a conqueſt of this country, but carried 
the Roman arms into Scotland; defeated Galgacus, 
king of the Caledonii on the Grampian hills, and 


b built forts between the rivers Forth and Clyde, to 


curb their incurſions. To prevent the inhabitants of 
Scotland from making inroads into England, Adrian 
cauſed a wall, or mound of earth to be erected, from 
Solway frith to Tynemouth; and Severus afterwards 


ordered it to be built of ſtone. From the time tat 
Britain became a proyince of the Roman empire, it was 


the nurſery of their army. The Roman legions were:: 

ſtationed in different parts of this iſland ; and it is 

faid, that Conſtantine the Great was born in Tork. 
When the barbarians poured in upon Italy, the 


Roman legions were withdrawn from Britain, and the 
inhabitants regained n liberty K. ——— aban- 


doned : 


The Romans were Colſelſed of of Britain gout * * 
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reer 


by the Romans, became a prey to the Scots, 
andPies, who reduced the Britons to the laſt entre | 
mity. In vain did they implore aid of the Romans; ; 
that once powerful people could now afford them none. 
Vortigern called the' Anglo-Saxons to his aſſiſtance. 
They came, and, under the conduct of Horſa and 


Hengiſt, drove out the Picts and Scots; but pleaſed 


wich this country, and unwilling to return, they de- 
termined 10 fettle in it. With this view, they open. 


If attacked the Britons, who, having depofed Ve „ 
tigern, and elected Vortimer, his ſon, oppoſed the 


Saxonsʒ but all their efforts were to no purpoſe. 
In vain did prince Arthur, the hero of his time, de- 


| featithe'Saxon9 if many battles: Victory, at laſt, de. 


clared for theſe: foreigners, and the Britons were! 
obliged to take refuge in Cornwall and Wales: The 
reſt:of-theiſland:was divided into even ſmall king- 


doms le: Chriſtianity was baniſhed, and idolatry re- 


turned. There are no authentic records to prove; that 
the ſame feudal: fyſtem prevailed among the Saxons, 


2 


( among othar barbarians, Þ upon their ſettiement in 
Britain. They hado little to fear from foreign ene 
mies, and nothing from the natural inhabitants; 1 They - 

Preſerved their primitive form of government, tho” 


perhaps it was not? Juſt cle ſame in all the kingdoms 


- ofthe: Heptarchy.: Of this We can learn nothi ug 
from the vs © Tere thats we know is, that 
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„ The: 1 was founded about N raiddle of the; "oY 

ek and conſiſted of ſeven kingdoms, viz. that of Kent, Suſſex, 

Effex; Weſſex, or Weſt Saxons, Mercia, Eaſt Anglea, (o called | 
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their laws, and other. matters which concerned the 


public, \ were propoſed, paſſed, or rejected, in a nation- 


al aſſembly * But the Saxon Heptarchy, disjointed 


and. weak, "made no figure among the nations of Eu- 
rope. The princes of theſe petty kingdoms became 
jealous of each other, quarreled about their hounda- 
aries, | made war upon, and continually laid waſte each 
'other” 8 territories. In ſuch confuſion. and anarchy, 
there could be no fixed form of government. A de- 
mocracy naturally changes to an ariſtocracy, and this 
happened 18 them. | The nobles 105 an. unjuſt 


Ss 5 # 


cath, 9 00 
oy appeal, thoſe who! offended them. | The body o 


„ 


Baie, ard ſaperiar 5 Thus Britin e experienced N 
the fame revolution, which had happ P ened to the other 


1e 


0 F. Eufope : : "The government. became leſs 
ehe &; and palled from the many to a few. A 
In calling a look upon the different kingdoms poſ- 


ſeſſed by the barbarians, who divided the Roman 


Empire, arhoh them, we are ſurpriſed to' ſee the | go- 


verament,, every. where, undergo t the ſame revolutions jp 
and Cha: niges.. 27 Whence the cauſe, t he one ſo fond 


of Ubetty, 10 jealous of that 1 valuable equality they 
enjoyed, defi in their woods and foreſts, ſhould” al- 


low theſe to be taken from them? Why did they ſuffer - 
heil clieftaihs, Whole ſtandards they. bad, followed of - 


their own TTY} to become their tnaſters a nd tyrants! P 
Thar the, Noa 8 and Britons, ſhould ſubmit 
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The made aſſembly: was ealled Wittenagermote, that 
is, an aſſembly of wiſe men; and from that legiſlatire body, the 


parliament of Britain, "uy probably, took its riſe, 
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* 


_ to their ſavage conquerors, is not at all contin; 4 
they yielded to the ſtrongeſt: But that the Franks, the 
e and the Saxons, ſhould have parted with their 

erty, and allowed their companions to enſlave them, 
cal be accounted for, only from the nature of things. 
While theſe barbarians continued in Germany, their 
manners were ſimple and ſevere. They were equal in 
rank” and fortune; to them luxury. was unknown; : 
living a frugal life, their wants were few, and eaſily 
en: 1 Kt bad no defire for wealth, the parent 


5 Were once on an n equity, to one another; Be- 
Tides, though their clans x were numerous, yet they did 
not form a large and compact ſociety: Their tribes 
We divided i into many families, diſtinct from, and 


E al 11 


independent of each 8567 theſe could eaſily aſſem 
e to deliberate the matters which doncerned them. 
tis caly to ſee, that'in "Tuch a ſituation, it was not 
Aifficult to preſerve their liberty ; but when they, be- 
| 58 tranſplanted into a pleaſant and fertile ſoil, gave 
| themſelves to luxury, and to thoſe vices which attend 
ber; then, ſreedom was exchanged for flavery- They 
grew corrupted; ; their enthuſiaſm for independence 
died away, and an ambition of domination ſeized 
their chiefs: Such is the natural progreſs of things 
human. A nation, while poor, virtuous, and confin- 
ed toa ſmall extent of territory, can Preſerve i its. liber- 
ty. Who will attempt to rob it of ſo valuable a pri- 
vilege? Who would do it? But when effeminacy has 
| os hea them nerves * a people, when W are ambi- 
5 tious 
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tious of an extenſive dominion; and if a thirſt for 
riches takes poſſeſſion of the heart, then each acquiſi- 
tion they make, is a ſtep towards ſlavery, and their 
liberty lies at the mercy of him who would deſtroy 
it. Thus, theſe haughty barbarians, by lofing their 
. manly and auſtere virtue, were, ſome by degrees, and 
ſome all at once, deprived of liberty, one of the great- 
eſt and beſt gifts beſtowed upon mankind. 
Legiſlation of the Barbarians, — The great end of le- 
giſlation ſhould be, by affording protection to all, to 
ſecure the life, liberty, and property of each individu- 
al; to make men free, by an obedience to juſt laws; 
to employ, without conſtraint, for the good of the 
community, the wealth, the ſtrength, and even the 
life of all the members. To confine the will of men 
with their own conſent; to make them act in their 
ſeveral departments for the advantage of the whole; 
to oblige them to puniſh themſelves; to obey, not 
the commands of any perſon, but the authority of law; 
to become, under an apparent ſubjection, ſo much 
the more free; as none is deprived of any part of his 
liberty, but that of doing hurt to others: Such are 
the wonders which legiſlation produces. To it, men 
are indebted for juſtice and liberty. But our anceſtors 
had no idea of a legiſlation of this ſort. To them, 
the proſperity and good order of ſociety, were ima- 
ginary beings. Revenge was their ſole motive for the 
puniſhment of crimes. The perſon offended, was he 
alone, who had a right to puniſh him that committed 
the offence. However heinous the crime might be, 
he could, if he thought proper, commute the puniſh. 
ment for a pecuniary compenſation. In molt caſes, 


3 the 
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_ the judges, whether civil or criminal, were forced to al. 
low the parties to decide their differences by the ſword. 
To give up to any man, as the miniſter of law, the 
right of judging what ſort of puniſhment the aggreſſor 
deſerved, was, in the opinion of theſe haughty barons, 
a degradation of their honour. They knew no other 
tribunal than their ſword : Miſtaken notions of liberty 
produced theſe wrong ideas and falſe conduct. They 
were afraid, that by ſubmiſſion to laws, they might be 
enſlaved by ſome one of their equals. They were ſtran- 
gers to this truth; that he who ſubmits willingly to 
juſt laws, and becomes dependent on that ſociety, 
from which he receives ſupport and happineſs, is free 
in the proper ſenſe of the word. ' A prejudice, which 
aroſe at firſt from ignorance, and was afterwarqs 
ſtrengthened by paſſion, was the ſource of thoſe diſor- 
ders which afflicted Trepe for ſeveral centuries. But 
it will be ſaid, our feudal anceſtors were not with- 
out laws. Hiſtorians ſpeak of the ſalique law, of the 
Saxon laws, and of the laws of the Lombards. True, 
they ſpeak of them; but theſe laws did not deſerve 
the name. Shall we allow ourſelves to be impoſed on 
by words? To give the ſacred name of laws to bar- 
barous maxims and cuſtoms, to abſurd prejudices, 
falſe traditions, - fooliſh and ſuperſtitious opinions, 
Aa diſgrace to human reaſon, would be a proof of 
our ignorance of the true intereſts of ſociety. The 
falique law was nothing but a ſtatute, which fixed the. 
different ſums of money to be given as a compen. 
ſation for different crimes: Theft, robbery, man- 
Hlaughter, and even murder, were by that law, valued 


at a certain price ; ſo that a n who had money, 
| might 
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might commit as many crimes as he pleaſed. What 
kind of check to wickedneſs! The juriſprudence of 
feudal times, ſo far from being mild and humane; 
was, in my opinion, the moſt cruel, and contrary to 
good government, that could poſhbly be; becauſe, 
it gave occaſion to the multiplication of crimes. Theſe 
laws abounded with abſurdities! A wound upon the 
head was leſs ſeverely puniſhed, than an injury done 
to a dead body. A greater price was ſet upon the 
head of an archbiſhop, than upon that of a king. In 
indecifive criminal cauſes, the law allowed the perſon 


accuſed, to purge himſelf by oath; and he not only 


gave his oath, but was obliged to produce a certain 
number of witnefles to ſwear with him. We are told, 


that Gontran, king of Burgundy, entertained doubts 


of the legitimacy of Clotaire ; to remove which, his 
mother Fredegonde, and three hundred witneſſes 
ſwore, and alſo three biſhops, upon whoſe oath the 
greateſt ſtreſs was laid, that Clotaire was the ſon of 


Chilperic. How abſurd ſuch a proof in an affair of 


this kind! However, it removed every ſuſpicion. 
What can we think of the proofs of cold and hot 
water, of red-hot iron, which were called the judg - 
ment of God? Surely they are a ſtriking evidence 
of the folly and ignorance of barbarous times *. 

We mall have occaſion afterwards to take notice 


2 of 


* Phe * by cold water, begun with ſaying maſs : The per- 
ſon accuſed received the communion; the cold water was bleſſed 


and exorciſed, and then the accuſed was thrown bound into it; . 


482 
44 
3 k * 


he ſank to the bottom, he was deemed innocent; if he ſwam on 
the er, he was thought to be guilty. The judgment of Gd 
by | 
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* 


of the many evils, which this pen bn in union 


with the moſt ſtupid ignorance, produced. The 
laws of the Saxons were no better; by theſe, a 


pecuniary fine was allowed as a compenſation for 


_ erimes. A perſon? s life was fixed at a certain price, 
and his rank in ſociety determined the ſum. By 


a law of Ethelbert, an adulterer was obliged to | 


make atonement to the injured party, by purchaſing 


him another wife: In a word, the laws and cuſtoms 


were the ſame. The laws of the Lombards were 


marked with the ſame characters of tolly, ſupetſtition, 


and ignorance, Luitprand was convinced of their 


he could not amend. In Spain, ſuperſtition intro- 


pain of death, to receive baptiſm : Hence, that impi- 


ous oath, the kings of Spain were forced to take when 
they mounted hes throne, that they would put in force 
all the laws made againſt that unfortunate people. 


In fine, without being more particular,” we may ob- 


ſerve, | 


| by b hot water Was, by making the 3 3 his naked arm in- 


to a veſſel full of boiling water, from the bottom of which, he was 
to bring up a conſecrated ring. The judge, in- preſence of the 


which then prevailed, in almoſt the whole of Europe, 


1 


abſurdity; but, as the Lombards were much at- 
tached to them, he was obliged to tolerate an abuſe 


duced a moſt cruel legiſlation: Hence thoſe ſanguin- 
ary laws, by which the Jews were obliged, under 


clergy and people, incloſed the perſon's arm in a bag, which he 


third proof was that of a red-hot bar of iron, which the accuſed 


Was obliged to carry in his hand the length of nine paces. In this 
Proof, 30 deceive, was more difficult than in that of the others ; 
; therefore, oY few, if ww ſubmitted to It, 6 


ſealed with his own ſeal; and, if no ſymptoms of burning appear- 
ed on his arm, three days after, he was reputed innocent. 'The 
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ſerve; that a commentary upon the ſeveral codes of 


the anceſtors of modern Europeans, would be a moſt | 
 fevere ſatire upon their manners, religion, and 1922 | 


tenſe. 
Manners of the Barbarians, —The government and 


laws of our anceſtors, being of this complexion, we 


may eaſily judge of the purity and mildneſs of their 
manners. They were ſavage. in the period I am 
ſpeaking of: Kings were then monſters of debauchery, 


cruelty, and ſuperſtition ; honeſty and truth were ba- ' 


niſhed from ſociety; humanity was not known or 
felt; the wars of kings, the.feuds of nobles, ſtained 


every land with perfidies, treaſons, aſſaſſinations, and 


murders; a brutal ambition, a ſavage and cruel ſuper- 


ſtition, formed the character of that iron age. The 
annals of France preſent us with the cruetics of Clovis, - 


the founder of the French nation; with the ſanguin- 


ary condu of his four ſons ; all of whom were ſtain⸗ 
ed with the moſt atrocious crimes: And that king- 
dom, under many of his ſucceſſors, was nothing but 
a theatre of blood. A king of pure and mild man- 
ners, was then a kind of prodigy. Britain and Spain 


were afflicted with continual civil wars, the cauſes of | 


the greateſt evils to nations. Indeed, the reign of 


the Goths and Lombards in Italy, eaſes the mind a 


little, after being fatigued with a detail of theſe cruel- 1 
ties. We are pleaſed with the wiſdom and humanity | 


of Theodoric in the government of his ſubjects; and, 


we would have been more ſo, had he not ſtained his ; 


hands with the innocent blood of Symmachus and 
Boetius, two men, who, by their learning and virtue, 


95 honour to the age in which e lived. The an- 
nals 1. 
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nals of the Lombards, preſent us with wiſe 4. hu- 
mane princes, who ſeem to have been acquainted 
with the valuable doctrine of toleration. Though 
they themſelves were of the Arian communion, yet 
they allowed liberty of conſcience to the Catholics. 
Their laws, in general, are leſs abſurd, and their man- 
ners of a milder caſt, than thoſe of other barbarians. 
Whence the difference From this, no doubt, that 


n Chriſtian religion is var mild, and 
benevolent. The barbarians, who ſettled in the Roman 
provinces, embraced this religion. Now, we ſhould 
naturally imagine, that it would have ſoftened their 
ſavage manners; but the contrary happened. Theſe 
people, were already infected with ſuperſtition in the 
extreme, which, uniting with the doctrines and ceri- 
monies of Chriſtianity, produged a ſtrange mixture of 
devotion and folly, of cruelty and zeal. By the con- 
verſion of the barbarians, the clergy gained, but the 
' Chriſtian religion loſt. Though they changed the 
object of their worſhip, they {till retained the fame 
' ſpirit. The Druids amongſt the Gauls and Britons, 
the prieſts of Thor and Woden, amongſt the Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians, exerciſed an abſolute power 
over the minds of men. When theſe barbarians be- 
caniẽ Chriſtians, they retained the ſame veneration for 
the prieſthood ; and the clergy, ſtrargers to piety and 
virtue, by abuſing that reſpect, favoured fuperſtition, 
and increaſed it. Such of the barbarians as were con- 
ſecrated to the ſervice of the altar, brought their ig- 
norance and ä to it. Beſides, the ſpirit of | 
primitive 
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primitive Chriſtianity was much changed. The Chrif- | 
tian emperors had enriched the church, and pranted 


her many privileges and immunities ; theſe temporal 


advantages relaxed church diſcipline, and the fall of 


the empire haſtened its decline. The people, loaded 


with diſtreſſes, ſought refuge in religion, gave them- 
felves up to her miniſters ; and the clergy made uſe 
of this aſcendency, to increaſe their power and wealth. 
Hence, the light of truth diſappeared, many prejudices 
fprang up, and the paſſions united to ignorance, per- 
verted the ſpirit of the goſpel. Ihe donations of the 
barbarians to the church, mcreafed the evil. Many 
of - theſe adventurers, polluted with erimes, and 
_ enriched by rapine, thought themſelves happy, if, 
by giving a part of their plunder to the clergy, 
they could obtain abſolution, which they believed was 
in their power to beſtow. And, as in thoſe days, 
money could procure the pardon « of crimes committed 
againſt ſociety, ſo they imagined, that donations 
to the church, eould purchaſe the kingdom of heaven. 
Hence, thoſe moſt addicted to rapine, violence and de- 
5 bauchery, were the moſt generous. Avarice, in their 


opinion, was the chief attribute of the Divinity. Such 


a flow of wealth laviſhed upon the clergy, rendered 
them ſo powerful, that a king of France complained 
That the biſhops were kings.“ Indeed, the biſhops, 
by the union of their wealth with religion, becamꝭ the 

arbiters of kingdoms, diſpoſed of crowns, and regis. 
lated affairs of ſtate. It was neceſſary to conſult them, 
as the little knowledge then in Europe centered in 
them; and, as an oppoſition took place between 


the + intereſt of the nn” and ** ſo this pro- 
duced 
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ducesd-4 A \ iealouſy, which was the cauſe of many dif- 
orders. It was then, that the miniſters of religion, 
had recourſe to artifice againſt their more powerful 
enemies, invented ſtories to frighten them, employed 
ſpiritual arms to defend their temporal poſſeſſions, and 
changed the mild language of charity, into wicked 
_ - Imprecations. The benevolent religion of Jeſus 
breathed only terror in the mouth of its miniſters. 
- Harnefled prieſts, defended their own territories by 
force of arms, or invaded thoſe of others. To the 
thunder of the church, the occaſion of many wars 
and revolutions, they joined alſo the aid of the ſword, 
They encouraged ignorance, and diſcouraged know- 
ledge, that they might reign over the minds of men 
with a more abſolute ſway. They made a myſtery of 
every. thing ; truth could not r, and reaſon was 
enſlaved by ſuperſtition. 5 | 5 
Had the abuſes which crept into religion, been pro- 
due of no calamities ; had the ſuperſtitious errors, 
which ſo long infected Rs modern nations of Europe, 
no dangerous influence on ſociety, we ſhould have o-- 


mitted a detail, diſgraceful, not only to religion, but to 


* miniſters. Chriſtianity conſidered in its true point 
"of view, is a pure and holy religion, worthy the ve · 
neration of all men; its doctrines are divine, its 
morality noble, perfect, and ſublime. The precept 
ef univerſal charity or love, ſo proper to procure 


and ſecure the happineſs of mankind, is itſelf, infi- 


—nitely 1 more valuable, than all the wiſdom of philoſo- 
phers. Its worſhip, not that which the imaginations 
of men have deviſed, but that which its Divine 
Author has preſcribed, is funple and pure, comes 
1 from 


— 
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from the heart, and. be conformable to reaſon: Its 
doctrines, which ignorance wreſts and defaces, exalt 
the foul, and ennoble man. In a word, to him Wh 
cultivates an acquaintance with the ſpirit of the Chrif- 
tian religion, it appears grand and divine. It is not 
this ſpirit that afflicted the earth with many calami- 
ties; no, it was a ſpirit of ſuperſtition; which foments 
crimes, by appeaſing remorſe; which, to the practice of 
the eſſential duties of morality, ſubſtitutes a heap of 
vain ceremonies; which weakens truth, and oyer- _ 
throws every juſt principal. From this i impure ſource 
| flowed thoſe evils, under which modern nations were 
' fo long weighed down, and from which ſome are not 
yet emancipated. Ignorance produced falſe piety; 
avarice, chicane, and rapine increaſed, and brought 

on the ruin of manners. Intolerance and fanatiſar 
a overwhelmed Europe with confuſion and 
diſtreſs. Millions of human victims were butcherec 


in the name of the God of peace; and a power, calling 
itſelf ſpiritual, was ſeen, overturning thrones, arming 


ſubjects againſt their ſovereigns, and creating many 
, froubles to ſociety. Let us purſue the thread of theſe 
* calamities ; to do ſo, 1s painful to a heart not devoid 
of humanity ; ; but a regard to truth, impoſes the taſk. 

Men ſhould be acquainted with the abuſes, which re- 


ligion ill underſtood, has been, and may {till be the 


cauſe of. Former ſcenes of deſolation, will, I hope, 


never be renewed; yet they may happen. A ſpirit 
of intolerance and natur is not yet wholly extinct; 
let us then always dread the rekindling of a flame, . 


which might again ſet the world on fire. | 
He was during the ninth century, that the eccleſall 
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cal authority produced a fatal revolution in civil ſocie- 


ty. The hiſtory of the modern nations of Europe, pre- 
ſents us with an abſurd mixture of things ſacred with 


things profane. The power of biſhops increaſed with 
their wealth, and they inſenfibly uſurped an autho- 
rity which became fatal to princes. They ſet them- 


ſelves above the laws, and when culpable, even 


kings durſt not puniſh them. England and France 
| furniſh proofs of this. Biſhops were in the courts of 


princes, and at the head of their councils; they 


formed plots, intrigued, held the reins of government, 


and counterbalanced the royal anthority. In Spain, 


the cradle of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, councils of the 


clergy decided the moſt important affairs of the nation, 


_ depoſed kings, and obliged them to ſubmit to the moſt 


humiliating pennance. The Monks acted a no leſs 
conſpicuous part. Miſtaken notions of religion and 
the example of ſome great men, who embraced a 


monaſtic life, were the cauſe of their numerous in- 


creaſe in the Chriſtian world, and ſuperſtition reign- 


ed in the monaſteries with abſolute ſway. In thoſe 


dark ages, witchcraft and enchantments were popular 
doctrines, and the monks ſtrengthened theſe abſurd 
prejudices. Famine, peſtilence, tempeſts, and ſick- 
neſs were attributed to evil ſpirits. A gloomy terror 
ſeized the human mind ; and men willingly allowed 


themſelves to be the dupes of cheats and knaves, who 
ruled them with a rod of iron. From theſe abuſes, | 
{ſprang an evil, which long afllicted fociety ; I mean 
the temporal power of the ſee of Rome. 


Temporal power of the Popes. —The biſhops of Rome : 


hads prior to 1 n Lam 5 of, aſſumed a 
ſpiritual 
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ſpiritual authority over the clergy : They were con- 
ſulted in matters of religion, and their anſwers conſi- 


dered as oracles. Other Chriſtian biſhops, formerly. 
on a level, were obliged in the end to acknowledge 
them their ſuperior. The popes, to increaſe their 


power, ſent miſſionaries every where tg found new 


churches. Hiſtory informs us, that Auſtin a monk, 


was ſent by St. Gregory into this iſland, to cony on: 
the Anglo-Saxons to the Romiſh faith; St. Patrick 
founded the church of Ireland, and St. Boniface 
was the apoſtle of Germany. As they received 
their miſſion from Rome, ſo they did not fail to exalt 
the prerogatives of the holy ſee, and to perſuade. their 
converts of the ſupremacy of its biſhops. Moreover, 


the popes were always ready to cajole thoſe Princes, 


whom they thought neceſſary to the accompliſhment 
of their ambitious views. The primitive biſhops of 
* Rome, had great influence over the inhabitants of that 


city ; their church was rich; they were a father to the 


poor, and adminiſtered comfort to the affticted ; but 
it was an influence, which their piety and benevo- 
lence procured them. They were as yet without tem- 


poral power. They acknowledged themſelves ſubje& 


to the emperors, and it was neceſſary to have their 
election confirmed by the Exarch of Ravenna, Not 
but that they privately aſpired to the ſovereignty of 
Rome; but the time was not yet come. Gregory III. 
began the revolution. Leo Iſauricus ordered all i- 
mages to be deſtroyed; and this attack, upon what the 
people had a great fondneſs for, made them his ene- 


mies. The pope, always upon the watch, ſeizes this 
opportunity, excommunicates the emperor, and eraſes 
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his hame from the dyptics *. The people, after the 
example of their paſtor, broke the emperor's ſtatues, 
and threw off all dependence on Conſtantinople. 
One enemy Kill remained; this was the Lombards, 
who, being poſſeſſed of the greateſt part of Italy, 
threatened to make themſelves maſters of Rome. 
Gtegory had recourſe to Charles Martel, promiſes to 
make him conſul of Rome, and to annihilate the pow- 
er of a heretical prince. He complys with his requeſt; 
e DUE death, who cut off both the pope and emperor, 
put a ſtop to the execution of this project. Zachary, 
Who ſucceeded Gregory III. in the pontificate, purſued 
his predeceffor s plan. He, by bringing over Pepin 
t his ſide, erected a bulwark againſt the Lombards. 
B a detifion in favour of Pepin, he deprives the law-- 
© ful ſovereign of the crown of France, to place it on 
qe head of an uſurper. In acknowledgement for this, 
33 Pepin, at the earneſt deſire of Stephen III. marches 
=z e 1. I0t0 Italy, defeats the Lombards, grants them peace 
e upon conditions, and gives the exarchate to the holy 
See. Aſtolphus foon breaks the treaty. The pope 
- writes a famous letter in the name of St. Peter, to 
Pepin. That prince marches again into Italy, and 
obliges the Lombards to reſtore the exarchate to the 
Pope, reſerving to himſelf the rights of ſovereignty. 
From that period may the temporal power of the 
Popes be dated. 
Patriarchs of C. P. Ir Reme had a pope, Con- 
a ſtantinople had a patriarch. They were rivals to one 
another. 


Dyptics were 2 . in 1 which the names. of the emperoray 
| hiſhops and other holy men, were written. | | | 


\ 
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4 another. The head of the eaſtern church exerciſed, : 
an almoſt equal authority in ſpiritual matters. The 
ſecond i in rank, he aſpired to be the firſt, The Greek 
church conſidered the primacy of the biſhop of Rome, 
as a prerogative granted to the capital of the empire, 
not a right belonging to St. Peter's chair. But 

Rome, deſerted by the emperors, and plundered b 
barbarians, ſeemed no longer to deſerve this pre- 
eminence. From that time, many of the biſhops of 
Conſtantinople, made uſe of every artifice, to become 
head of the church. John, ſurnamed the Faſter, did 
not conceal his pretenſions: His external piety pro- 
cured him the eſteem and protection of che emperors; 
his faſting and other auſterities recommended him to 
the monks; and his great charity made the people a- 
dore him. Th poſſeſſion of a great reputation, he calls 
a council, and takes the title of univerſal biſhop. In 
vain does Rome threaten ; the patriarch continues 
immoveable; he preſerves the title, and tranſmits it 
to his ſucceſſors. Then were fown the ſeeds of that 
great ſchiſm, which in time produced a ſeparation be- 
tween the Latin and Greek churches. Thoſe patri- 
archs alſo enjoyed ſo confiderable. a ſhare of infla. 
ence in ſtate affairs, that they often made the empe- 
rors tremble. The ceremony of coronation was 
performed by them; and they took advantage of this 
privilege to impoſe laws on their maſters. Macedo- 
nius would not crown Anaſtaſius, until he give a 
promiſe in writing to ſupport the decrees of the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon. The eaſtern empire was much con- 
vulſed about this period Theological diſputes diſ- 
turbed the ſtate; and no ſooner was one ſect ſup- 

 proiede 
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preſſed, than another aroſe; hence, hatred, and civil 
eommotions, which weakened the government. The 
emperors, like their biggoted ſubjects, engaged in 
theological wranglings, while they allowed the Sa- 
racens to deprive them of the fineſt provinces of Aſia 
and Africa. Great evils flow from an intolerant ſpirit 
a ſpirit, which, alas! has too much prevailed in every 
period of the Chriſtian church, and among all ſects 
of Chriſtians! _ 
Alnglo- Saxons.— Egbert ad the petty kingdoms | 
of the Heptarchy, and England became more conſpi- 
cuous among European nations. The Anglo-Saxons, 
united under one king, having the ſame language, 
cuſtoms, laws, and religion, might have promiſed 
themſelves peace, and that they would become formid- 
able to their neighbours; but theſe hopes were ſoon 
| blaſted : For the Danes, or Normans, having ſpread 
their depredations in France, landed in England; and, 
though often repulſed, and ſome times driven entirely 
out of the country; yet, by ſtill returning in greater 
numbers, they kept the inhabitants in continual alarm, 


_ Theſe barbarians, having once gotten footing, ſo ha- 
raſſed the Anglo-Saxon kings, that they were obliged 


to divide the kingdom with them, and they became 
at laſt, maſters of the whole. 

| Altred. — Of all the kings of the Anglo- 83 line, 
Alfred was the greateſt and the beſt. He was the 
fourth ſon of Ethelwolf, and ſucceeded his brother 
Ethered, who died of the wounds he received in a bat- 
tle with the Danes. His father, a weak and ſuperſti- 
tious prince, went in pilgrimage to Rome, and took 
755 Alfred with him, being then only fix years old, It was 
in 
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in the reign of Ethelwolf, that the Engliſn clergy re. 
claimed the tithes, (which had been taken from them,) 
as theirs by divine right. Hitherto their pretenfions 
had been rejected; but ſeeing a weak prince upon the 
throne, the people humbled by their many loſſes, 


and dreading a new invaſion of the Danes, they laid 


hold of the favourable moment to obtain their deſires. 


Ethelwolf aſſembled the ſtates of the kingdom, and 
made that important donation to the church. He died 


ſoon after, and his kingdom was divided between 
Ethelbald and Ethelbert, his two eldeſt ſons, who dy- 
ing without iſſue, the third brother ſucceeded; and 


— 


he being taken off in the manner abovementioned, | 


Alfred the great found himſelf, at twenty years of age, 
the ſovereign of a kingdom, torn, laid waſte, and 
daily threatened with utter ruin. | 
Alfred the Great, the true founder of the Engliſh 
nation, united in himſelf, all thoſe virtues, - which 
form a great and good prince. His qualities were 
not of that kind, which excite only a barren admira- 
ration; but, being uſeful and reſpectable, were ſuch, 
as have endeared his memory to poſterity. No ſoon- 
er had he mounted the (throne, to which the good 
wiſhes of all called him, than he ſhewed the courage 
and intrepidity of a hero, in the defence of his coun- 


2 
N 
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try. The Danes were laying waſte the ſouthern pro: 


vinces of England. Alfred, having raiſed a few 
troops in haſte, puts himſelf at their head, marches 

againſt theſe barbarians, defeats, and obliges them to 
promiſe to leave the kingdom. This victory was at- 
tended, but with a moment's reſpite. New ſwarms 
of robbers from the ROY joined their companions z- 

| | and, 
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and, by dividing into different parties, increaſed their 
| depredations. One of theſe parties entered Dorſet- 
ſhire, but were ſo vigorouſly purſued by Alfred, that 
they were obliged to bind themſelves, by treaty, to 
leave the iſland. However, the Danes, unwilling to 
relinquiſh their prey, would not be bound by promiſ- 
es. They, without pretext, attack Alfred, rout his. 
1 army, and ſeize upon Exeter. This treachery, and 
= the dangerous ſituation of his ſubjects, adds new vi- 
Is gour to Alfred's, courage. He raiſes a new army, 
= - fights eight battles, and reduces his ſavage enemy to 
_—__ teat extremity, The Danes offer propoſals of peace, 
and Alfred, providing they will prevent any more bar- . 
barians from landing, conſents to their ſettlement in 
= England; but, to his ſurpriſe, is informed, that another 
1 body of enemies had landed, during the pending of 
i the treaty, and were committing great ravages, This - 
news threw the Anglo-Saxons into deſpair, as think- 
ing heaven had- devoted them to deſtruction. Some 
take refuge.in Wales, ſome eſcape to the continent, 
others ſubmit to their conquerors. In vain did Alfred 
exhort his ſubjects to make one effort more to defend 
- their prince, their country, and their liberty, Fear - 
unſtrung their nerves; the diſtreſs of their prince 
made no impreſſion; and he, to avoid his enemies, 
ſees himſelf obliged to exchange the in/gnia of royalty, 
for the peaſant's dreſs. How pleaſing to the feelings 
of a virtuous mind, to attend this good, but unfortu- 
nate king, in his lonely retreat; to ſee him tend ſome 
cows, and ſubmit to a reproof from the cow-herd's 
wife, becaule he had allowed her cakes to burn. Such 
| 2 are not below the majeſty of hiſtory; for, a 
15 perſon's 
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erſon's condo. in certain ſituations and cireum- 
ſtances of life, is the trueſt criterion of his real cha- 
rater: And every thing is valuable in the life of a 
prince, who, poſſeſſing dignity and virtue, is reduced 
to a precarious condition, ſo much below his rank. 
Few kings have ſhewn talents for government, or have 5 
been a father to their people; becauſe, few kings 
were, like Alfred, educated in the ſchool of adverſity. 
Alfred, though deprived of his kingdom, was ſtill in 
| hopes that he would recover it. When he found 
that his enemies had given over the purſuit, he retired 
with ſome of his officers into a bog. Having fortified 
themſelves there, he made frequent ſallies upon the 
Danes. The ſucceſs which attended theſe little ex- 
curſions, raiſed the courage of his friends, and made 
them hope for victory, when they ſhould come to a 
more deciſive action. At length a fortunate event 


dre him from this retreat. Oddun earl of Devonſhire 


had defeated a large body of Danes, and taken their 

famous enchanted ſtandard, in which their hopes of 
victory were placed. Alfred, overjoyed to ſee the cou- 
rage of his ſubjeQs revive, lays hold of the favourable 
moment ; but before he would hazard a battle, being 
dreſſed like a harper, reconnoitres the enemy's camp. 
Having diſcovered all he wanted to know, he ſends pri- 
vately to his moſt powerful ſubjects, and deſires them 
to join him immediately. The Engliſh haſten from 
all parts to the place of rendezvous ; they rejoice to 
ſee once more their king ſo dear to thn, (whom they 
thought dead) and beſeech him to lead them to victory, 
and liberty. Alfred puts himſelf at their head, marches 


againſt the enemy, and attacks them in their camp. 
N They, 
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They, though more in number, make but a feeble 
ſtand. The greateſt part are put to the ſword, and 
the remains of the Daniſh army ſurrender themſelves 
priſoners to Alfred; who, no leſs generous than brave, 
takes them under "bis protection, grants them life, 

and permits them, on condition that they will embrace 
Chriſtianity, to ſettle in the deſolated provinces. 
Theſe conditions were accepted; and Alfred, freed 
from his enemies, turns his mind to eſtabliſh order 
and good government in his kingdom. 

In this work, which promotes and ſecures a nation's 
happineſs, Alfred diſplayed the-moſt conſummate ta- 
lents. He rebuilds the cities and towns ruined by 
the Danes, eſtabliſhes a militia for the defence of the 
kingdom, arms his ſubjects, puts a part of them to 
garriſon the forts he had built, and orders the reſt to 
be ready to march on the leaſt alarm; and, while he 
takes theſe precautions, agriculture is not neglected. 

Convinced that the farmer is more uſeful to a nation 
than the ſoldier, he encourages the cultivation of land. 
He created (if the expreſſion is proper) the Engliſh ma- 
rine. By his wiſe activity, a hundred and twenty veſ- 
ſels were equipped, and the Danes attacked upon their 
own element. By theſe wiſe meaſures, Alfred either 
ſubdues or expels the barbarians. But his kingdom 
was afflicted with other evils, which had ſprung up, 
and become inveterate; theſe were the want of police 
and regular ſubjection. The country was covered 
. with bands of Danes, who, accuſtomed to live by pil- 
g lage; and ſtrangers to induſtry, were every day com- 
mitting acts of violence. Nay, the Engliſh themſelves, 


| reduced to poverty, led the * kind of life. Citizens 
1 
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plundered and ruined their fellow citizens. Evils ſo 
numerous, and deſtructive to the welfare of ſociety, 
demanded an effectual remedy, and Alfred found one 
in his vigilance and activity. He made laws, which 
though ſevere, were nevertheleſs neceſſary to check 
diſorders ſo hurtful to the nation. He eſtabliſhed 
courts of juſtice: To him England is indebted for 
the appointment of juries, a moſt admirable inſtitu- 


tion for the preſervation of the natural rights of men, 


and for an equitable adminiſtration of juſtice. Alfred's 
laws and regulations had quick and powerful ſuc- 
ceſs; violence, depredation, and robbery immediately 
ceaſed. This great prince however, had a ſacred re- 
gard for the liberties of his people: It is right (ſays 
he in his laſt will) that the Englith be always as free 
as their thoughts. 

Having provided for the ſafety of his kingdom, and 
brought his ſubjects to ſubmit to be governed by jul 
and equitable laws, he directed his views to what gives 
luſtre and happineſs to a nation. The temper of the 


Englith was ſtill barbarous, and their manners unre.. : 


fined, becauſe England was buried in the darkneſs of 
ignorance. The Danes had deſtroyed the monaſteries, 
killed or diſperſed the monks, and burnt their libra- 
ries, Not the leſt veſtige of ſcience remained ; none 
could explain the ſervice of the church, which was 
then in Latin. To baniſh ignorance, Alfred invites 
learned men from every part of Europe, eſtabliſhes | 


| ſchools for the inſtruction of youth, founds or repairs | 


. the univerſity of Oxford, endows it with a. revenue 
and privileges, and confers employments both. in 
church and ſtate, only on thoſe, who had made pro- 
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greſs in the ſciences. Beſides theſe means, ſo proper 
fo excite a ſpirit of emulation, his own example had 
great effect. Though taken up with a multiplicity of 
affairs, he found time for ſtudy. It is almoſt incre- 
dible to conceive, how this hero and legiſlator, who 
_ fought fifty fix battles by ſea and land, could, in the 
courſe of ſo active a life, acquire a greater degree of 
knowledge, and compoſe more books, than literary 
men, who dedicate their whole time to ſtudy. 

This prince encouraged the mechanical arts and ma- 
nufactures; commerce became more extenſive, and the 
Engliſh, ſeeing the produce of the Eaſt Indies brought 
to this country, were taught to have a proper value _ 
for juſtice and induſtry, which are the ſoul of trade, 
and the cauſe of ſocial happineſs. 

To ſay that Alfred, next to Charlemagne, was the 
greateſt prince Europe had ſeen for many centuries, 
would not be doing juſtice to his character. With⸗ 
out the faults of that emperor, he was ſuperior to him 
in talents and virtue. Ambition made Charles an in- 
tolerant and cruel uſurper. In Alfred it was a noble 
paſſion, employed i in a juſt cauſe, the defence of his 
country. Educated in the ſchool of adverſity, he was 
a formidable warrior, a king beloved, the protector of 
juſtice, the ſupport of the arts, and the friend of vir- 
tue. 

His ſon, Edward I: inherited his father's military 
talents, and often exerciſed them with ſuccels, both 
againſt the Danes, ſettled in England, and againſt. 
thoſe that continually came from the north. After 
his death, the nation made choice of Adelſtan, his na- 
tutal fon, to ſucceed him, The lawful heir was too 


Og young 
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young to gavern a nation, always expoſed to foreign 
and domeſtic wars; and Adelſtan, by the ſucceſs of 
his arms, and the wiſdom of his government, juſtified 
the propriety of their choice. He oppoſed the Danes 
with courage and ſucceſs ; was a friend to commerce 
and, to promote a foreign trade, conferred the rank 
of gentleman upon every merchant, who made two 
voyages into diſtant countries. His ſon Edmund 
had not time to ſhew, whether he would be a good or 
bad king, being murdered at a convivial entertain 
ment, ſoon after his acceſſion to the throne. Edred, 
who ſucceeded him, kept the Danes in awe. He was 
a brave prince, but much to blame for allowing him- 
ſelf to be the dupe of the famous Dunſtan. That. 
monk had obtained a high reputation by his external 
fanctity. His fingular mode of life, and the ridiculous 
ſtories told of him, (which, in thoſe dark ages, were 
believed as goſpel) made him the idol of the common 5 
people. We, who live in more enlightened times, 
ſmile at the ſtory of the apparition of the devil to that 
monk, in the ſhape of a beautiful woman, to tempt 
his chaſtity; nor do we believe Dunſtan ſo impolite, 
as to catch him by the noſe with red- hot pinchers, till 
he roared out for pain, to the great terror of the 
neighbourhood. We may reaſonably conclude, that 
the devil, after ſo diſagreeable a reception, would not 
trouble the monk any more. However that might be, 
ſo ſignal a victory over his enemy, procured Dunſtan 
the veneration of the people, and the confidence of 
his prince. Raiſed by Edred to an eminent place in 
the church, he threw England into confuſion, by for- ; 
5 bidding the monks and clergy to marry. Edred, the 
tool 
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tool of his ambition, enforced this abſurd reformation, 
and the monks became dangerous to his ſucceſſors. 


Wee read, with indignation, of the inſolent treatment 


Edwy received from Dunſtan, and Odo, archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, who tore him from the embraces of his 
wife, the beautiful Elgiva. In vain did Edwy, to re- 
venge the affront, baniſh Dunſtan: His cabal made 
loud complaints: Edwy is deſpiſed and inſulted: Odo 


ſeizes the queen, disfigures her face with a red-hot 


Iron, and ſends her in baniſhment into Ireland. Edwy, 
obliged to conſent to a divorce, is no leſs the victim 
of the monks rage. Elgiva i is murdered in his arms, 
and himſelf excommunicated and dethroned. While 


the human mind continued fettered with ignorance, 

and the rights of men not known and properly de- 
fined, thoſe, who called themſelves the miniſters of 
Feſus Chriſt, by a conduct diametrically oppoſite to 
his religion, ſhewed themſelves to- be the ſervants of 


the devil. 


The Danes {till complied to invade Eagland; for 


tho? Edgar {truck them with ſuch terror, that during 


his reign they ſeldom appeared, yet Ethelred, the ſon 
of the. cruel Elfrida, Edgar's ſecond wife, allowed 


them, by his daſtardly conduct, to poſſeſs themſelves 
of this country, A valiant prince would have driven 


_ theſe barbarians to their ſhips, or periſhed in the at- 
tempt; but, inſtead of ſuch noble efforts, he hired them 


with money to depart; and, when that had not the 
deſired effect, he cruelly reſolves to murder all the 

Danes ſettled in England, which was accordingly 
done, they being all maſſacred in one day. A bar- 


barity fo horrid plunged the kingdom into new Ca- 
| ; lamities. 


* 
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lamities. Sueno king of Denmark, haſtened with A 
numerous army, to revenge the death of his country- 
men. The Anglo-Saxons are defeated, and Ethelred, 
with his two ſons, Alfred and Edward, obliged to take 
ſhelter in Normandy. Canute, the valiant ſon of Sueno, 
triumphed over the vigorous efforts of Edmund Iron» 
ſide; and, by his many virtues, conciliated the Anglo- 
Saxons to his government. When he and his children 
were dead, the Saxon line of kings became once more 
the ſovereigns of this country. Alfred the ſon of 
Ethelred, mounts the throne, but being ſoon after 
murdered by the traitor Goodwin, his brother Edward 
ſacceeds him. Having been educated in the coutt of 
Normandy, he filled England with Normans, to 
whom, in preference to his natural ſubjeQs, he gave 
- the moſt honourable and lucrative employments. 
His conduct offends the Engliſh ; Goodwin revolts, 
and obliges him to ſend the Normans home. The 
reign of Edward the confeſſor is worthy of notice 
only, for an expedition againſt Macbeth, who'murder- 
ed Duncan, king of Scotland, and uſurped his throne . 

Edward's indiſcreet vow to abſtain from the embraces 
of his wife, was the caule of freſh troubles to England, 
and his death called forth the ambition of two rivals. 
Edward died childleſs, and Harold, the ſon of Earl 
Goodwin, who had married the heireſs of the Daniſh 
kings, takes poſſeſſion of the throne, as though he 
had been the lawful heir. The Engliſh nation wil. 

lingly accept him for their king, and pay no regard, 
neither to > the y_ claim of Edgar Atheling, the un- 
doubted 


*. Vide the tragedy of Macbeth one of the inimitable Shak 
ſpear's belt hiſtorical plays. ; We. 
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mane heir of the Anglo-Saxon kings, nor to the 
pretenſions of William the baſtard, Duke of Norman- 
dy. William pretended, that being in England, upon 


a viſit to Edward, he had made a will in his favour; - 


and that Harold, whom he freed from priſon, had 


X yielded to him his right to the crown of England. Be 


that as it may, William commanded Harold by his 


ambaſſadors to lay down his kingly title and power; 


and, the anſwer being ſuch as he expected, theſe two 
rivals prepared to determine their rights by the ſword. 
With reſpe& to William, the enterpriſe was bold and 
hazardous. The Engliſh were 'a formidable nation, 
with a courageous and ambitious prince at their head. 


The fate of war is uncertain. Theſe obſtacles, ſo far 
from intimidating, did but the more invigorate Wil- 


liam's courage. Crowds of adventurers flock to his 


5 ſtandard, and he ſoon has an army compoſed of choſen 
Warriors, ready to conquer or die. Every thing was 
favourable to William. The ſpirit of chevalry, which 


braved every danger, was then at its hight in 


Europe; the Normans had been every where ſuc- 


ceſsful; the minority of the king of France; the pro- 
tection and approbation of the Emperor and Pope. 


Alexander II. who then filled the pontifical chair, de- 


elares Harold an uſurper, excommunicates him and 


Y his adherents, and, to encourage William, ſends him 


a conſecrated banner, with a ring, adorned with ſome 
of St. Peter's hair. Thus (as Hume judiciouſly 
obſerves) an enterpriſe, concerted. with ambitious 


views, and the execution of which, muſt be attended 


with injuſtice and violence, was covered with the 


great cloak of 6 | 
Willianz 
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William ſets fail from Valery with a numerous fleet, 


and an army of fixty thouſand choſen warriors, lands 


upon the coaſt of Suſſex, and ſoon after comes to a de: 
ciſive battle “, ata place called Haſtings in that coun- 
ty. The fight continued from morning to funſet; and 
Harold, after performing prodigies of valour, is ſlain 
with two of his brothers, and leaves to the more for- 
tunate William, the victory and crown. The con- 


queror marches to London with the pope's banner 
diſplayed; the principal inhabitants meet him at the 
gates, and offer him a crown, which they could not 


keep from him. Crowned at Weſtminſter, in the | 


preſence of many of the Engliſh and Norman nobility, 


William reduces the reſt of the kingdom to his obedi- : 


ence. He confiſcates the lands only of Harold and 
his moſt zealous adherents; appears to have nothing 
more at heart, than that the Engliſh and Normans 
may become one people; ſhews great affability to 
his new ſubjects, confirms the privileges of London, 
and other cities; in a word, conducts himſelf not as 
a conqueror, but as lawful king. Theſe beginnings 


were but ſhort lived, and the Englith ſoon found that, 


in William they had gotten a maſter and a tyrant. 


A revolt, while abſent in Norniandy, furniſhes him 


with a pretext for exerciſing his tyrannieal diſpoſition ; 
the Engliſh are ſpoiled of their property, have their 
privileges taken from them, and are made ſlaves of a 
deſpot. Laws, rigidly ſevere, and enforced with cru« 
elty, characteriſe his reign. Britons, Anglo-Saxons, 
and Danes are, without diſtinction, reduced to the ſame 

1 „„ ſlats 


This famous battle was fought A. D. 1066. 
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ſtate of ſervitude; nor, are the clergy themſelves ex- 


empted. The Saxon laws are aboliſhed, and thoſe of 


Normandy ſubſtituted in their place. All pleadings 
were commanded to be in the Norman tongue; for 
William would have no other language ſpoken in 


England, but that of the conquerors. Schools were 


eſtabliſhed in cities and towns to inſtruct the youth in 


it; that by this means, it might in time univerſally _ 


prevail, and the mother tongue be forgotten. His 
ſeverity and capricious tyranny to the Engliſh nation, 
made him hated when alive, and has rendered his 
memory odious to poſterity. Though William's 


_ reign was often diſturbed with inſurrections of his. 


Engliſh and Norman ſubjects, which would not have 
happened under a milder government; yet his happy 
genius triumphed : The bad ſucceſs that attended theſe 
revolts, and the terror of puniſhment, brought them to 
ſubmit to a king, of whom they were afraid, but could 
not love. William, after a reign of twenty-oneyears, 
died while beſieging Mantz in France, and was buried 
at Caen in Normandy. Philip I. Jealous of ſo powerful 
a rival, broke a jeſt upon William, which ſo irritated 
the latter, that he ſought his revenge in the horrors 


of war. Little did he know that his warlike carrier 


was near an end; a preſentiment of this would have 


induced him to pocket the jeſt and ſtay at home. 


The Anglo-Saxons ſeem to have been directed by 
wiſdom in the form of their conſtitution and govern- 
ment. The ſeveral kingdoms of the Heptarehy were 
divided into greater and ſmaller diviſions; to each of 


which belonged a court with proper magiſtrates to 


* 19 8 80 Alfred the Great divided e 
into. 
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into a certain number of ſhires, not exactly the ſame 
as the preſent diviſion of ,the kingdom. Each ſhire 
was divided into trithings, theſe into fo many hun- 
dreds; each hundred into ten ſmall diſtricts of ten 


families each. The members of theſe laſt diſtricts 


were mutually bound for each other's behaviour. 
Any perſon who was not a member of a diſtri&, was 
conſidered as a vagabond, who was not entitled to 
protection from the laws of his country. An inſtitu- 
tion of this kind was admirably dannen for preſerv- 
ing peace and good order. 

There was a diſtinction of ranks among the Anglo- 
Saxons, The loweſt, and probably the moſt nume- 
rous in the ſtate, were thoſe in the rank of ſlaves. Sla- 
very continued in England as long as the Saxons 
were heathens, and for ſome time after their conver- 


ſion to chriſtianity. Next were thoſe who had once 


been ſlaves, but obtained their freedom. The third 
rank were thoſe originally free, who might follow any 
employment moſt ſuitable to their genius. Next to 
them were the Thanes or nobles, equal to German 
chieftans, and the higheſt rank were the princes of 
the blood. The fair ſex, while unmarried, had the 
| ſame rank with their parents, and with their huſbands 
_ alter marriage. Female ſlaves, if not made free before 
marriage, did not procure their liberty by marrying 
a free man. 

Each diviſion of a kingdom had courts of jultice, 
2 the higheſt court was called the Wittenagemote, 


e. an aſſembly of wiſe men: In it the king preſided, 


5 it had the power of making both civil and eccle- 


Liaſtical laws. Queſtions relating to peace and war 
ft were 
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were diſcuſſed in it, and the important national affairs 
finally regulated. The Saxon Wittenagemote was in 
imitation of the German aſſemblies, of which all the 
warriors and prieſts were members. The members of 
the Saxon parliament, were all proprietors of land; 
and, after this country became Chriſtian, the higher 


and lower clergy; all, who by virtue of their office, 
and upon account of their knowledge of the laws, 
were thought proper perſons to ſit in this aſſembly. 
As the king preſided, ſo he propoſed all queſtions, 
which were to be diſcuſſed by the members; this gaye 


him great power. After the converſion of the Saxons, 
the times of meeting of the Wittenagemote were Eaſt⸗ 
er, Chriſtmas, and Whitſuntide. Liberty and ſafety 


were ſecured to the members in going and coming 
to and from the Wittenagemote. But theſe laws af- 


forded 1 no ſecurity to thieves and robbers; a clear e- 


vidence, that in thoſe rude ages, perſons of rank were 


d n to robbery and thieving. | 
Though hereditary ſucceſſion took place among the 


| b; ; yet the next heir to the crown was 


ſome times paſſed by, to make way for a more diſtant 
relation of the royal line, who was judged more capa- 
ble of reigning. The Anglo-Saxon kings were, not 
abſolute, the laws and cuſtoms of their country limit- 
ed their power and prerogatives. To adminiſter juf- 
tice and command the army in time of war, were the 


two chief duties of the regal office: And he who could 


not diſcharge both theſe, was conſidered 7 our an- 


ceſtors as not qualified to reign. 
Rude nations have no written laws. Cuſtoms, 


handed down from father to Os lupp'y their place. 
| The 
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The nations by whom the Roman empire was diſ- 
membered, were governed by cuſtoms; and theſe, 
when they had gained a permanent ſettlement, were 

committed to writing, and new laws enacted. With 

regard to the Anglo-Saxon laws, let it ſuffice to ob- 
ſerve, that the juriſprudence of our anceſtors, and of 
all other European nations, was very imperfect in the 
period I am ſpeaking of. A pecuniary compenſation 
was what they aimed at in all their penal laws. 

Hence the different value ſet upon the lives of diffe- 
rent men. The fine for killing a freeman was great- 
er than that exacted for the life of a ſlave: And fo in 


proportion to a perſon's rank and property. The price * © | 


of a limb was not the ſame in all parts of England. 
The value of it in one county might be three pounds, 


in another but forty ſhillings. Many of the Anglo- 


Saxon laws were founded on wrong principles, and 
many of their modes of trial to acquite the innocent 
and condemn the guilty, ay: led toa n de- 
eiſion. 8 | | 
Learning flouriſhed: among the ancient Britons, 
_ owing to their intercourſe with the Romans. Mer- 
lin, of whom many wonderful ſtories are told, was a 
Briton. Though they are not true, yet they ſerve to 
ſhew that he was learned. Among an. ignorant peo- 
ple, a perſon of ſuperior knowledge is thought to 
poſſeſs ſomething more than human. The Saxons be- 
fore, and after they became Chriſtian, ſet little value 


on learning and ſcience; yet ſome learned men ap- ci 


peared 1 in thoſe dark ages. A Columbinus, who, by - 
| ſome, is ſaid to be an Iriſhman, and by others a 
Scotchman. Aldhelm was a man of learning for the | 

„ 1 Oh . 
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time in which he lived. Having acquired what 
learned knowledge this land could afford, he travel- 


led into foreign parts for improvement. He was 


the firſt Engliſhman who wrote Latin in profe and 
verſe. His ſtyle is elegant, and his compoſitions 


_* _ fhew him to have been well acquainted with * 


fophical and religious ſubjects. 
Bede. — Bede was the moſt eminent of any in Eng- 


land in his time. He was born at Weremouth, in 


Northumberland, 672, a and educated in a monallery 
in that place. Having a genius for learning, and the 
advantage of a good library, he made great progreſs. 


He was ordained a prieſt at the age of thirty; but 


never role higher in the church than a fimple monk. 
He ſpent his life in the monaſtery of Jarrow, near 
the mouth of the Tyne. But though his life was hum- 


ble and obſcure, his fame ſpread through Europe, and 


the pope was deſirous to have his company, and ad- 
vice in the government of the church. He left writ- 
ings behind him, which ſhew him to have been a man 
of learning and piety, but credulous; one who believ- 
ed the idle legendary ſtories of thoſe times. 

 Alevin—Aleuin, an Engliſhman, born in the north 
of England, and educated at York, was eminent for 


his genius and learning. Being employed in an em- 


paſty from Offa, king of Mercia, to Charlemagne; 


that emperor contracted ſuch a liking for him, that 
he prevailed with him to ſettle at his court, and be- 


come his preceptor. Alcuin did ſo, and inſtructed 
that emperor in the ſciences. He was called, by way 


of eminence;. the emperor” s delight, being always 


| cue by him, in FIG n to religion and 
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learning. A French writer ſays, That to Acuin, 
France is indebted for all the polite learning it boaſt- 

ed of in that and the following ages. This learned 

Engliſhman, compoſed many treatiſes on various ſub- 
jects, in an elegant and pure ſtile. He retired from 
Charlemagne's court, to his Abbey of St. Martin, at 
Tours in Flanders, where he died, 804. 

We have already taken notice of Alfred the Great, 
as a man of literature, and an encourager of learned 
men. He was an univerſal ſcholar, and what is much 

to his praiſe, employed his taſte for knowledge, to 
promote the happineſs of his ſubjects. The mona- 
ſteries were the places where learning was taught; 
but he founded ſchools on a more extenſive plan. 

Learning revived under his auſpicious reign. So 
true it is, that a prince, animated with a deſire to 
diffuſe knowledge and happineſs among his fubje&s, 
can produce an alteration for the better i in the parie 
of a nation. | 

Arts, —The arts are ſo conducive to the eaſe and 


convenience of life, that without a knowledge of them, 


the bounties of nature would be of little-ſervice toman. 

The progreſs of the arts is ſlow among an uncivilized 
people. Ignorant of, and without taſte for, the real 
enjoyments of life, they make no efforts to become 
maſters of thoſe arts which conduce to convenience 
and elegance. Agreeably to this obſervation, the arts 


were but in their infancy among the Anglo-Saxons. 


They had ſome knowledge of agriculture; but their 
method of cultivating their lands, was fuck as na- 
ture dictated. Gardening and architecture made but 


little e The art of ANY glaſs was intro- 
duced 


— 
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Aude into England i in the ſeventh century; but conti 
nued for a long time in an imperfect ſtate. Though 


our anceſtors were not proficients in any of the arts, 


they were not wholly ignorant of them. They knew 
how to work in lead, gold, filver, and jewels. The art 
of dying ſcarlet was diſcovered in this iſland about the 


beginning of the eleventh century; and they could 
_ dreſs ſkins without taking off the hair or wool. They 


excelled even then in making woollen cloth; but ſilks 


were not yet manufactured in England. The art of war 
was agreeable to the methods of attack and defence in 


thoſe days, but probably not reduced to a ſcience, as 


it is in our times. Poetry and painting, ſiſter arts, 


the gift of nature, though improved by education, 
were.cultivated anciently i in this country. The Saxons | 
were well {killed in the art of painting on glaſs, ſome 


' monuments of which remain. The famous St. Dun- 


ſtan, was eſteemed an excellent painter by his con- 


I, and e his N in * ä 


All nations, even in their rudeſt ſtate, have dif- 


covered a ſtrong propenſity to ſublime ſtrains of. poe- 


try. Of all the arts, poetry was the moſt admired 
and cultivated by the inhabitants of this iſland, hence 
the beautiful relics of ancient ſong. In thoſe rude 
times every. great man had his bard, who drew up the 


annals of his family in verſe, and R them; that they 


might be the more eaſily imprefſed on the memory of 
thoſe, who ſhould: be acquainted with them, and be 
more eafily handed down to poſterity. In the period 

under review, poetry and poets were admired, honour- 


| * and ee rewarded. — who was himſelf a 


poet, 
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poet, made verſes on purpoſe to civilize his ſubjects, 
encouraged and rewarded men of poetical genius. 


Princes in that age were delighted to hear the verſes 


of their bards, to read their works, and commit them 


to memory. The poems of the northern bards pro- 
duced the moſt ſurpriſing effects on thofe that heard 
them. The turbulent paſſions were rouſed or ſoothed, 12 


according to the nature of their ſtrains. The power 
of muſic acting upon the paſſions, is better felt than 
deſcribed. 


The . Britons, 1 Saxons, 3 Iriſfp, ; 
and other northern nations, were fond of, and cul- 


tivated the muſical art. In thoſe days, every one 
who courted eſteem, was at pains to be acquaint- 


S. » 
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ed with vocal and inſtrumental muſic. To be ig- 


norant of this art, was held diſgraceful. The fa- 
vourite muſical inſtrument of our anceſtors, and of 


all the nations of Europe, was the harp. By the Jaws 
of Wales, the harp was one of three things neceſ- 
fary to conſtitute a gentleman ; and none but gentle- 
men were allowed to play on it. The king had his 
harper. They had other muſical inſtruments, Par- 
ticularly the ſmall pipe and bagpipe, the flute and 
| tabor. The power of muſic is amazingly great. A 
king of Norway and his courtiers, were, by the 
martial ſtrains of a harper, rouſed into ſuch frantic 
rage, that, had they not been prevented, they would 
have fallen by mutual wounds * 

'The. Anglo-Saxons are deſcribed; as remarkably 
2 handlome, tall; and robuſt. From the figure of their 


0 bodies, 


* 0 


1 See Heury's Hiſt. Eng. Vol. 1. 
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bodies, and their manner of living, we may ſuppoſe 
they enjoyed good health, and that many of them 
reached a good old age. It is not ſo eaſy to form an 
eſtimate of the endowments of their minds: Their re- 
ligion, after they became Chriſtians, was tinged with 
ſuperſtition : They were dupes to the errors of the 
times. The martial ſpirit, which the Saxons, who firſt 
ſettled in England, poſſeſſed, degenerated in their 
- poſterity. The Danes were alſo renowned for valour in 
war. The Saxons were of a ſocial diſpoſition ; this is 
ſtill inherent in their poſterity. They were credulous 
and full of curioſity; two weakneſſes this nation is not 
yet diveſted of. They were hoſpitable ; and who has 
not heard of Engliſh hoſpitality ; though ſome com- 
plain that it is gone into diſuſe. They had many vices ; 
but over theſe I would throw a vail. They were blunt 
in their addreſs; but very reſpectful to the fair ſex. 
A few obſervations from an ingenious writer, ſhalt 


conclude this lecture. Ihe Anglo-Saxon matrons 


would rather have their virtues extolled, than their 
beauties admired. In vindication of their ſex's ho- 
nour, ſhe, convicted of adultery, had her hair cut off, 
and then ſhe was turned forth (with her clothes cut off 
to her girdle) from her huſband's houſe, in preſence . 
of her kindred, and was whipped from town to town, 
till ſhe died; no regard being paid to her ſex, wealth, 
or beauty. Her ſeducer was generally hanged on a 
tree. Thoſe who were unnaturally lewd, were ſtifled 
in mud; or covered with hurdles. SO 
The amuſements of the Anglo-Saxon women, were 
ſimple and. heroic. They gave an ardor to the one 


ſex, and were honourable to the other. Inſtead of 
| DEI tambouring 
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r waiſtcoats, they embroidered. ſtandards 
for their heroes. The ſpinning wheel was preferred to, 
the pillow and bobbins, and the culinary.duties of the 
| houſe, were thought more honourable, than to be 
ſhut up in their chamber, manufacturing knotted 
fringe and ſprigged aprons. Four daughters of king 
Edward the elder, were highly diſtinguiſhed and 
: praiſed, for their aſſiduity and {kill in ſpinning, Weave ' 
ing, and needle work, : 
It reflects ſhame on our boaſted codons civility, 
when we read that the ancients were particularly at- 
tentive to preſerve the chaſtity of young maidens, 
No illiberal jeſts were ſuffered to give a ſhock to the 
grace of modeſty. The nuptial benediction was re- 
ceived by the bride under a vail, to conceal her virgin 
bluſhes: But the ceremony of the vail was Wen 
with, with reſpect to a widow. 
Mothers yielded to the tender inſtructions of nature 
in the nutrition of their children. The Saxon matron, 
a ſtranger to the falſe delicacy of later times, nurſed 
and ſuckled her own young, if ſhe was able to do it. 
They held it as a general rule, that a child, by ſucking 
a ſtrange nurſe, would rather incline unto the nature 
of her, than unto the nature of! its own — or mo- 
ther. 
The origin of Sis healths, is load in the 
time of the Anglo-Saxons. The old health, by hiſ. 
torians reported to have been drank by Rowna, 
daughter, or niece of Hengiſt, to Vortigern, king of 
the Britons, was after this faſhion ; ſhe came into the "= 
room where the king and the oueſts were fitting, and 0 
making a low obedience to him, ſhe ſaid, ** Be of — 
; Ea 2 good 1 
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good health, lord king,” then having drank, ſhe pre- 
ſented it on her knees to the king, who, being told 
the meaning of what ſhe ſaid, and the cuſtom, took 
the cup, faying, 1 drink "Four health, 2 a drank ; 
alſo,” 
Drunkenneſs was brought into Britin 57 the 
Danes, who were ſuch immoderate topers in the reign 
of Edgar, and ſo much did their bad example prevail 
with the Engliſn; that he, by the advice of Dunſtan, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, put down many ale-houſes, 
fſuffering only one to be in a village or ſmall town. 
And, he alſo farther ordained, that pins or nails 


| ſhould be faſtened in drinking cups or horns, at ſtated 
diſtances, and whoſoever ſhould drink beyond theſe 


= marks at one drau bt, ſhould be obnoxious to ſevere 


** 
— * ” 


puniſhment. 5 
The Danes, we are told, n the melt bar- 
barous idea of their god; to him they offered human 
facrifices. And though the inſtitution of juries is ge- 
nerally aſcribed to Alfred the Great; yet ſome ſay, 
and with a good deal of probability, that trial, by 
jury, took its riſe from their religious notions. 
The Danes were voluptuous and effeminate. Their 
beds were conſtructed for indulgence, and their beau- 


tiful locks that were twiſted round the hearts of the 
Britiſn females, ſeemed to be their peculiar care. A 


young warrior- going to be beheaded, begged of his 
executioner that; his hair might not be touched by a 


_ Dave, or ſtained with his blood. And Harald Har- 


fragre, i. e. fairlocks, made a vow to his miſtreſs to 


15 ueglect his fine hair, till he had completed the con- 


12 of ca bus gan her love. 
Their 


— 
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Their heroiſm was ſullied with vanity, and their 
diſſipations were inactive. The Daniſh kings and 
heroes always carried a poet with them to battle, to 


immortalize their proweſs ; and they filled up their 


leiſure hours with cheſs, dice, and backgammon. 
The laſt game was invented about this period in 
Wales, and derives its name from back little, aud 
Cammon, battle. 1 
As the Engliſh are compounded of aiffevent! na- 
tions, ſo manly fortitude and valour are truly Britiſh ; 
- the Saxons budded upon the original ſtock, the gentlet - 
' virtues; and the Danes inprafted cruelty, intempe- 


rance, and all the- boiſterous paſſions, which agitate 
the moſt violent tempers : So that the natives of this 
country derive intrepidity from the Britons, politeneſs 


from the Saxons, and barbarity from the Danes. 
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HERE! is nothing ſtable on this globe; ; change 
ſucceeds change; one revolution gives place to 


another. We may ſay, there is a conſtant ſtruggle 


between the power which creates, and that which de- 
ſtroys. The paſſions of men have produced that va- 


riety of ſcenes which we behold delineated in the 


writings of the hiſtorian. Theſe, under whatever 


form they Re, we * e obſerve, would 
we 


"Wi 


* Shs $trut on the manners bai cuſtoms of the ancient Engl. 
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we unfold the cauſes of thoſe events preſented to us 


in the annals of nations. 
At the commencement of the Weid we would 


make the ſubject of this lecture, we are preſented 
with three empires. That of the weſt renewed un- 
der Charlemagne, who, poſſeſſed of a vaſt Vent or -- 

.country, exerciſed all the authority of the ancient em- 
perors. The Greek empire, which, though weaken- 

ed by revolts and the fury of religious fanatiſm, ſtill 


ſupported itſelf againſt the Bulgarians on the north, 


and the Saracens on the ſouth. - Irene, a woman fa- 


mous for her talents and crimes, aſcends the tottering 
throne - of Conſtantinople, and makes the nations 


from the Adriatic to the Boſphorus yield her obedi- 
ence. Haroun-al-Raſchid was emperor of the Sara- 
cens; a man, who gave a luſtre to the empire over 


which he preſided, it never had before. Bagdad his 


capital became the centre of learning and the fine 
arts; and the people of Aſia and Africa, happy under 


his government, called him the 4½%, the moſt glorious 
title a king can have. The other ſtates of Europe 
were yet in Embryo, 1 88 en on the body of 


the ſun. 
The long and glorious reign of Charlemagne, at a 


time when barbarity prevailed in Europe, preſents us 
with a ſight, worthy of a more enlightened age than 
that in which he lived. His ambition and abilities 
enabled him to perform actions which have immorta- 
lized his name. Being, by the death of his brother 
Carloman, become maſter of a powerful kingdom, 
he, at the inſtigation of the pope, puts an end to the 
R of 1 Lombards; obliges ſeveral Italian 


. 
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- princes to do him homage ; protects the ſee of Rome, 


and carries his arms into Germany againſt the 
Saxons. That war laſted thirty years. We admire 


the ſurpriſing efforts of a brave and independent 
people to preſerve their. liberties. When we ſee 


Charlemagne ordering 4500 Saxons to be flain in his 
reſence, becauſe they would not deliver up Witikind, 


their-leader and defender ; when we fee him, from a 
miſtaken zeal, forcing them to become Chriſtians, 
and ſubjecting them to cruel laws, humanity revolts z 


and ſeized with horror, we forget his more amiable 


qualities, and abhor his memory. Witikind having 
received baptiſm, continued faithful to Charlemagne; 


but his countrymen, not following his example, re- 


volted from time to time. Many of the Saxons left_ 


their native country to ſeek refuge in more hoſpitable . 


_ climes; and carried with them a diſlike for the chriſ- 
tian religion, and a hatred of their cruel conqueror. 
Some hiſtorians blame the obſtinacy of thoſe barbari- 


ans, not conſidering that, it is natural for man to flee 


from ſlavery, and the fury of intolerance. Let us 
call things by their right names. Hiſtory 1 is an up- 
right tribunal, before which flattery is ſilent, and the 
voice of truth alone is heard. Had the fame of 


Charlemagne ariſen from no other caufe, than his 


victories over the Lombards, Saracens, and Saxons, 
he would deſerve to be ranked only among the de- 
ſtroyers of the human race; but he poſſeſſed other 
qualities, which procured him the love of his ſubjects, 
and are worthy the admiration of poſterity. 


It is not in the midſt of conqueſt that Charlemagne 


appears a great man; it is when we ſee him employed 
| | | 5 in : 
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in procuring happineſs to his ſubjects; extending his 


views to government, manners, religion, learning, 
and the arts. He appears the father of his people in 


thoſe national aſſemblies, which often met by his or- 
ders; in which he propoſed laws for the public good, 


and allowed others the ſame liberty. He was equally 


attentive to the welfare of every part of his vaſt domi- 
nions, and of all ranks of men. He endeayoured, as 


much as he could, to relieve and comfort the com- 


mon people, who then groaned under an almoſt uni- 


verſal oppreſſion. With this view he repairs the 
highways, makes new ones, where there were none 


before, builds bridges, renders rivers navigable for 


the extenſion of commerce, and meditates the noble 
deſign of a communication between the ocean and 
the Black Sea, by cutting a canal ſorm the Rhine 


to the Danube. The deſign failed, becauſe the art 
of cutting canals was then in its infancy; but to con- 
ceive a deſign, 1 is ſometimes as glorious, as to attempt 


tte execution of it. - Charlemagne, unlike thoſe con- 


querors, who only deſolate the earth, wiſhed to re- 


f pair the diſorders of war, of barbarity, and i ignorance. 


Charlemagne was no leſs amiable in private life. 


P 1 affectionate huſband, a tender father, a ſincere 
and generous friend. He himſelf ſuperintended the 


education of his children, and took care that con- 


my and order ſhould prevail in his houſe, as in the 
ſeveral departments of the ſtate. His dreſs was 


a model of ſimplicity and real grandeur. What 


ſhame, faid he to ſome of his nobility, whoſe dreſs 


he thought more elegant than the occaſion required, 
« learn to dreſs. as men; be diſtinguiſhed for your 
merit, 
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merit, and not for your cloaths ; leave to women the 
care of your dreſs, or reſerve your fine cloaths for 
days of pomp and ceremony, ſince they are only for 
ſhow and not for uſe.” Upon ſuch occafions, he ap- 
peared in all the pomp of royal magnificence; but in 
; gangs his drefs was plain and modeſt, and his table 
rugal. One exceſs, for which he 1s blamed, was a 
too great deſire of unlawful pleaſure with women; 
** An exceſs (ſays an hiſtorian) we are tempted to ex- 
ceuſe in a prince (though it is certainly inexcuſable in 
any man) who governed by himſelf, and who ſpent 
his life in the fatigues of war, and the cares of govern- 
ment.” I ſhall add only one word, (ſays the in- 
genious Monteſquicu) but this one word ſhews the 
great man.” He ordered the eggs in his poultry yard, 
and the uſeleſs herbs in his gardens, to be ſold ; and 
he divided among his ſubjects the wealth of the Lon 
bards, and the immenſe treaſures of the Huns, who 
had plundered the world.“ 

Charlemagne's efforts to make ignorance give place 
to knowledge, form a very brilliant part of his reign, 
Study, (not for amuſement but inſtruction,) was his 
daily occupation. In the camp, as in the court, he had 

_ Rated hours for the cultivation of his mind ; and, by 
an acquaintance with letters, eaſed himſelf of the 
fatigues of war, and the cares of government. He 
was fond of the company and converſation of learned 
men, invited them from all parts of Europe, and had 
an academy in his palace, of which he was a mem- 
ber. Heeſtabliſhed ſchools in cathedrals and abbeys, 
in which ſcholars were inſtructed in the knowledge 
| of the ſeriptures, i in arithmetic, grammar, and church 
IX mulic, 
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muſic. This was doing : a great deal, at a time, vhem 
even the dignified clergy could not ſubſcribe their 
own name; and, when the qualifications of a prieſt 
were, to be able to read the go/pel and the Lord's: - 
Prayer. 5 
Alcuin (who has been already men was che 8 
companion and favourite of Charlemagne. This 
learned Engliſhman became his preceptor, and was: 
_ enriched by him with many favours. Indeed, the 
emperor's generofity to men of letters knew no 
bounds. Perſuaded that genius thrives beſt when en- 
couraged, he did all he could to cheriſh it. As ig- 
norance every where prevalled, fo this great man ſaw. 
the neceſſity of protecting and encouraging a claſs of. 
men, who could employ their talents for' the public 
good. He knew that it is eaſier to govern the en- 
lightened, than the ignorant; that times of igno- 
rance, are times of barbarity ; and that from this cauſe, 
the world in general becomes as dangerous to live in, 
as the wilds of Africa, His ardent love of learning, 
and his generous efforts to diffuſe and increaſe it, de- 
ſerve our hearty acknowledgements. But our humani- 
ty condemns his blind zeal, which, by blunting his na- 
tural feelings, prompted him to deſtroy thouſands of 
Saxons, for no other crime, but becauſe they wiſhed 
to be free; The philoſopher and chriſtian reproach 
him juſtly for his ſuperſtitious attachment to the ſee 
of Rome, and the clergy; an attachment, which be- 
came fatal to his ſucceſſors, and perhaps gave birth to 
that ſpiritual tyranny, under which Europe has ſo long 
groaned ; an attachment, which engaged him in theo- 
5 * * ne of his character. Charles 
| appears. 
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z ppears great in the national aſſemblies of his domi- 


Nions, and in inquiring out the means to make his 


7 people happy; but we are diſguſted to ſee him in the 
council of Frankfort, in the midſt of three hundred 


_ biſhops, and two of the pope's legates, arguing with 


them, and determining matters of faith. The diſ- 


pute about image worſhip, and the carolin books 


written by him on that occaſion, ſnew him to have 


been guilty of meanneſſes, and influenced by the pre- 
judices of the times: Ergoati/m never was, nor will be 


the character of real greatneſs. 


While Charlemagne employed himſelf in e | 


objects, he did not neglect what might contribute to 
his glory. Abſolute maſter of a very large extent of 


country, he wiſhed for a title ſuperior to that of king, 


or patrician, which indicated a kind of dependence 
on the emperors of Conſtantinople. An opportunity 


offered to gratify his ambition. The pope requeſts 


bis aſſiſtance againſt the Lombards. Charles grants 
his requeſt, delivers him from his enemies, and 
Leo III. to reward this, proclaims him emperor and 
_ Auguſtus. The pope had no right to make an em- 
peror ; but Charles, the founder of the new weſtern 
empire deſerved the title, which was univerſally ac- 
knowledged. The empreſs Irene ſent immediately 
ambaſſadors to him with propoſals of marriage; but a 
revolution which happend ſoon after at Conſtantino- 
ple, prevented the match from taking place. But 
Nicephorus, who dethroned Ine; -made a treaty with 
Charles, and gave him the title of Auguſtus, 
The fame of Charlemagne reached Aſia. The fa- 


mous Haroun-al- Raſchid, the enlightened caliph of the 
8 1 Saracens 1 
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Saracens, courts his friendſhip, and compliments him 
with valuable preſents, by the hands of his ambaſſa- i 
dors. Flattered with the reſpect of foreign monarchs, 
admired by ſtrangers, delivered from the Normans, 
beloved by his ſubjects, and feared by his enemies, 
Charles had attained the ſummit of human great- 
neſs, and, in the opinion of ſome, the greateſt poſ- 
| fible happineſs ; ; but perfect happineſs cannot be 
enjoyed on earth. - The loſs of Rotrude, the daughter 
of his affection, and the death of his two ſons, Pepin 
and Charles, imbittered the laſt days of his life. 
He aſſociated his ſon Louis with him in the empire, 
one year before his death. The ceremony was mag- 
nificent; and Charles forſeeing, by a kind of pro- 
phetic ſpirit, the uſurpations of the church, laid the 
imperial crown upon the altar, and ordered the prince 
his ſon to take it from thence, and place it upon his 
head, to remind him he held it of God. An import- 
ant leſſon, but ſoon forgotten. Love your people as 
your children, (ſaid he to the prince;) chuſe gover- 
nors and judges, who, having the fear of God in their 
hearts, will abhor corruption ; and be you yourſelf 
irreproveable before men.“ 
Carles died at Aix-la-Chapelle, and the glory of 
the weſtern empire, may be ſaid to die with him. 
The ſuperior genius of Charlemagne gave animation 
to that vaſt body, and harmony and order prevailed 
through the whole. Under Louis the Meek, this har- 
mony decreaſed, the empire received ſevere ſhocks, 
It tottered, and fell to pieces under his ſucceſſors. If 
the reader wiſhes to know, what were the cauſes of this 
| reyolution, 
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revolution, the hiſtory of Charles' N will inform 
him. ; 

Louis bee the power but n6t the abilities 1 
his father. He was a weak and ſerupulous prince, 
Vbo neglected the duties of a throne for the devo- 
tion of a cloiſter. His reign, from beginning to 
end, was a: tiſſue of faults and miſconduct. He diſ- 
graced his father's miniſters, treated his ſiſters with 
cruelty, and. diſmembered the empire. The conſe- 
quence of which was, the pope increaſed his power, 
the clergy aſpired at an exemption from civil autho- 
rity, and they would have a ſhare of the government. 
His ſons rebelled againſt him, and being favoured by 
pope Gregory IV. were ſucceſsful. The unhappy 
father, betrayed by his troops, 18 obliged to ſurrender. 
himſelf to his children. Nay, this is not all; he is : 
obliged, after hearing a lift of his crimes, read, to 1 
ſubmit to be cloathed in a penitential dreſs, and then 
ſhut up in a cell, without one domeſtic to attend him. 
His three ſons quarrelled, and their diſſentions Von 
reſtored him to his throne. Louis weak and ſuperſti- 
tious, would not reſume the reins of government, till 
he received abſolution from the hands of the biſhops. 
He received it, and their crime remained unpuniſhed. 
The fatigue to which he was expoſed in quelling a 
civil war, with ſome other cauſes, brought on a lan- 

guiſhing diſtemper, of which he died. The weak a. 

bilities and indiſcreet devotion of this prince, were the 

_ cauſe of many troubles to his family, and of revolts 
in his kingdom. The Normans, Saracens, and Bre- 
tons braved his authority. He was the ſport of the 


- _ flergy, of the Pope, of his Nn _ the victim of 
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| his children. The reign of a puſillanimus Mince bs 
the cauſe of many evils to his ſubjects; the reign of 


a tyrant is perhaps better; at leaſt, the evils of his wt: 


; 1 500 are not of long continuance. 

The other ſucceſſors of Charlemagne were le 
weak princes, as deſtitute of good conduct as Louis 
had been, and therefore equally unfortunate. Charles 

the Simple, the laſt of the race of Charles the Great 
that reigned France, by difmembering his kingdom 
in favour of Rollo, the Norman, greatly irritated his 
ſubjects. Charles? inability to govern, was every day 
more evident, and made him ſtill more contemptible. 
From contempt, the French proceeded to revolt, which 
ended at laſt, to the diſadvantage of Charles, and 
paved the way for Hugh Capet to the throne. 
After the death of Louis, the German empire left 
the houſe of Charlemagne, and became elective. 
The German lords aſſembled at Worms, elected 
Conrad, Duke of Franconia, to the iinperial crown. 
His reign was unfortunate, rather owing to the na- 
ture of the feudal ſyſtem, than the inability of Con- 
rad for government. After his death, the principal 
nobility, clergy, and deputies of the cities, elected 
Henry the Fowler. The empire was afflicted with 

many evils ; and Henry, like a wiſe prince, wiſhed to 
remedy them: by good laws. Troops of adventurers 
unemployed, traverſed Europe, and committed depre- 
dations wherever they came: With them Germany 
was much infeſted. Henry, to make thoſe bold ad- 
venturers good ſoldiers, publiſhed a general pardon to 
all that would enter into his ſervice. They crowded 


to 28 A and my formed them by diſci- 
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pline into excellent troops. He tried next to put ary 5 
end to feudal anarchy, by obliging the ſuperior and Fw 
inferior vaſſals to furniſh troops, and proviſion for 
their ſubſiſtence. He built cities, re-eſtabliſhed 
thoſe which were gone to decay; and, after the 
example of Charlemagne, created marquiſes to de- 
fend the frontiers from the incurſions of barbarians, 9 
This wiſe and prudent prince did all he could to ank 
nihilate confuſion, and introduce order and happi- 
neſs. He died in Thuringia, while on his march to 
Italy with an army, to quell the civil wars, which pre- 
vailed in that country, and to receive the imperial 
crown from the hands of the pope. Before his death, 
he aflembled the German princes, who elected his 
ſon Otho, ſurnamed the Great. _ * 
When the family of Charlemagne loſt its power, 
the fertile country of Italy became the prey of petty 
tyrants. Lombardy, and other provinces, felt the 
| horrors of civil war; others were deſolated by the 
Huns and Saracens; the German princes often at- 
' tempted to pofleſs themſelves of the crown of Italy, 
but were diſappointed. They could neither reſtore 
order, nor defend the crown they had ſeized. The 
popes of thoſe days, were a ſcandal, not only to the 
chriſtian. religion, but to human nature. They got 
| into the papal chair by unfair means, and when in it, 
governed deſpotically by their miſtreſſes. Churches 
were pillaged and deſtroyed; letters gave place to 28 
ignorance, and ſociety degenerated into its former I 
ſavage ſtate. The hiſtory of Italy in the tenth cen- 
tury preſents. this diſagreeable picture; a picture 
1 8 he: Fo | that 
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that may pleaſe the unfeeling heart, but foals which, 
the humane and ſenſible turn away with diſguſt. 
Venice, —T[o contemplate the peaceful progreſs of 
the republic of Venice, amidſt thoſe convulfions which 
ſhook Europe, muſt give pleaſure to every ſenſible 
mind. Theſe happy Iſlanders emerged from obſcu- 
rity, and formed a regular and well conſtrued 
government, not at once, by violent agitations, and 
convulſive motions ; but by an uniform police, and 
an indefatigable induſtry, While they feared the 
| houſe of Pepin, they affected to depend upon Conſtan- 
tinople ; but when that family was no longer formida- 
ble, they threw 6ff their dependence, and eraſed. the 
names of the eaſtern emperors from their decrees. 
Every veſtige' of ſubjeQion to a foreign power being 
removed, they gave more ſtrength and conſiſtency t to 
their government. They were ſenſible of the diſadvan- 
tages of a democracy; ; that it verges to violence and 
_ anarchy; that in its moſt perfect ſtate, public delibera- 
tions are flow, and deſtitute of that quickneſs of diſ- 
patch, which is ſometimes the ſalvation of a ſtate; 
that the ſecrets of government are not properly kept; 
that deſerving men are expoſed to baſe ingratitude 
and envy; and that the human paſſions, even the bad 
ones, are more predominant under a democratical, 
than under an abſolute government. Convinced of 
theſe truths, the Venetians conſtructed their govern- 
ment at firſt, partly democratical, and partly an ari- 
ſtoeracy. By this mixture, the nobles became con- 
nected with one another, and the lower orders in the 
ſtate were preſerved from being hurt by the higher: 
Being conſidered as belonging to the republic, and 
7 £ 5 not 
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not to the nobles, the common people were treated as 5 
freemen, not as ſlaves. Having ſettled the internal 
government of the ſtate, from whence the glory and 
happineſs of à nation ſpring; having eſtabliſhed | 
rules of police and good order, which are {till the ad- 8 
miration of politicians; - theſe wiſe republicans _ | 
double their induſtry, increaſe their marine, and ex- 
tend their commerce. - They become the carriers of 
Europe, export in their veſſels European commo- 
dities into the eaſt, and bring back into Italy the A 
productions of Aſia. A government ſo wiſe and a bat: 
commerce ſo extenſive, procured them the reſpect of 
their neighbours, gave new vigour to the ſtate, and 
increaſed their opylence. | 
Spain, during this period, was only a theatre of + 
bloody wars between the Chriſtians and Moors; the 
former of whom, by the valour of their kings, gained 
upon the latter, grew in ſtrength, and went on recon- 
quering what they had loſt.— The ſameneſs of the 
hiſtory of Spain during theſe conflicts tires the reader. 
Battles fought, cities beſieged and taken, human 
blood ſpilt, afford no pleaſing entertainment. A ray 
of virtue, like a gleam of ſunſhine in a dark and 
gloomy day, ſometimes breaks out amidſt theſe hor- 
rors, and chears the mind. An intrepidity ſuperior 
to perils and dangers, a conſtancy which ſurmounts 
the greateſt obſtacles, were the qualities common to 
the Moors and Chriſtians. The ſpirit of chevalry 
which reigned paramount in Spain, performed the 
- moſt ſurpriſing feats of arms. The Chriſtians felt an 
invincible deteſtation-for the yoke of Mahomet ; this 


added energy to their courage, enabled them to per- 
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form prodigies of valour, and to extend che bound- 
- aries of their poſſeſſions. -k 
The Normans.—The Normans came from Scandi- 
navia, and increaſed the calamities with which Europe | 
= Was afflicted during this period. Their religion, the I 
1 worſt kind of heatheniſm, made them barbarous and 
ſanguinary. Odin, or Wodin, the ſupreme object of | 
their worſhip was, according to them, the God of ter. 
ror, the author of deveſtation, the father of ſlaughter ; 4 
and they rendered him a worſhip conformable to theſe 
terrible attributes. To him they ſacrificed human 
| | victims, and thought, that the effuſion of the warri- 
=  0or's blood was what pleaſed him beſt. The reward 
=. they expected to enjoy after death, was to be admit- 
__ ted into his palace, and there for ever to quaff liquor 
out of the ſculls of their enemies. This belief ani- 
_ mated them with a frantic enthuſiaſm, which braved 
fatigue, dangers, and death. ** Our warriors deſir- 
ous of death, (fays one of their poets) go in queſt of 
it, and meet it with joy. When mortally wounded 
in battle, they fall, laugh, and die.” To ſtem the- 
torrent of thoſe barbarians, courage, diſcipline, uni- 
on, and virtue were neceflary ; but diſorder, diſcord, 
and vice prevailed in chriſtian Europe. | 
be Normans made voyages every where in queſt 
of plunder, and continued their piratical deveſtations 
for a long time. The general confuſion which pre- 
vailed in Europe was favourable to them, and afford- 
ed them an opportunity of making a ſettlement in 
France. Rollo, one of their chieftains, a prince wor- 
= thy to be the founder of a ſtate, after having annoyed 
== the 1 maritime Provinces of Europe, lands in France, 
fl = | takes 
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takes Rouen, fortifies himſelf there, extends his con- 


gqueſts, and becomes ſo formidable, that Charles the | 
Simple offers him his daughter in marriage, with 
Neuſtria, which, from that time, was called Norman- 
dy, after the name of its new inhabitants. Rollo al- 
ſo obtains Bretagne, does homage to Charles the Sim- 
ple for theſe two provinces, embraces the chriſtian re- 
ligion, becomes the legiſlator and civilizer of his ſub. | 
jets, and ſhews himſelf worthy to fill a throne. - 
Type cauſes of revolutions, —The empire of Charle- 
magne fell, and by its fall changed the face of Europe. 
Two powerful kingdoms, and many. independent 
ſtates aroſe out of its ruins. What were the cauſes 
of this revolution? The very great extent of Charle- 
magne's empire contributed to its fall. A machine 
compoſed of many pieces, cannot long ſubſiſt, unleſs 
a perſon who is perfectly well acquainted with all the 
parts, their uſe and proper place, directs its motion. In 
unſkilful hands, this complicated machine moves 
wrong, falls aſunder, and loſes its effect. Juſt ſo the 
government of a wide extended empire. While the 
empire of Charlemagne was animated with the acti- 
vity, prudence, and ſkill of that great man, all went 
right; but in the hands of his unſkilful and weak ſuc- 
ceſſors, all went wrong. The governors of diſtant 
provinces eaſily forget that they enjoy a delegated au- 
thority. It is not difficult to attach to their intereſt 
the troops under their command, and to ſecure the 
affection of thoſe they govern by indulgence and affa- 
bility. With ſuch incitements to ſhake off the yoke, 
they conceive the deſign. The voice of duty is not 
ny amidſt the tumult of ambition, and the power- 
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ful attraction of commanding others. If, yielding to 
this attraction, one rebells, many ſoon imitate his ex- 


ample. The machine diſcompoſed by theſe violent 


1 concuſſions, totters and falls in pieces, and every one 
is eager to ſeize a part of the wreck, Thus, when a 


ſtate has arrived at a certain pitch of greatneſs, every 

ſtep taken to increaſe it, is a ſtep towards its ruin. 
The inability. of Charlemagne's ſucceſſors for go- 

vernment, may be aſſigned as the ſecond cauſe. The 


more extenſive a ſtate is, the more does the govern- 


ment of that ſtate verge towards deſpotiſm; an autho- 
rity abſolute and independent of law, . often degene- 


rates into tyranny : Hence thoſe acts of injuſtice com- 


mitted by the ſovereign, which offend the ſubjects ; 


hence their deteſtation of, and their attempts to tree 


themſelves from a ſevere yoke. The exceſſive power 
of_deſpotiſm perſuades the ſovereign to undertake en- 
terpriſes, which create general diſcontent, and bring 


diſgrace upon himſelf. An abſolute power renders 


him effeminate and inactive; effeminacy and inaction 
expoſe him to the contempt of his ſubjects, to revolts 
and ſeditions. Charlemagne's deſcendants were all 


weak princes, conſequently, a revolution could not 


but happen. Again, 
The Normans gave a fatal blow to the empire of 


Charlemagne. That great man knew how to ſtop 


their ravages ; but under Louis the Meek, they plun- : 
dered wherever they came, and carried away an im- 
menſe booty. Under Charles the Bald, their audacity i in- 
creaſes, they burn and pillage every part of the empire, 


nor were proper means uſed to puniſh theſe daring 


invaders. Inſtead of expelling them by force of arms, 
N - er 
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their departure was bought with money; they went 

away only for a moment; this dangerous means 
invites them to return in greater numbers, and with 
an increaſed thirſt of plunder. Theſe continued 
calamities begot i in the minds of men a hatred of go- 
vernment, and a contempt of thoſe who governed ; 
and the people made haſte to ſnatch the ſceptre from 
the hands of maſters who could not defend them. 

Government. — Government felt great changes in the 
empire of Charlemagne. During the reign of that 
great man, an almoſt perfect monarchial government 
exiſted. National affairs were regulated in aſſemblies, 

of which he was preſident. Inveſted with abſolute 
power, his edicts did not acquire the force of laws, 
but by the approbation of the majority. The legiſla- 
tire power was lodged with the people, united to a 
chief. But theſe aſſemblies being laid aſide, and the 
prince inveſted with the whole executive power, the 
authority became one, and the ſovereign was the 
fountain from whence all inferior powers iſſued. 
The government changed under Louis the Meek, 
and an olgarchy, (or a government where a few bear 


rule according to their paſſions or intereſts) was intro- 


duced. Under Charlemagne's ſucceſſors, the royal 
authority was deſtroyed, and the rights of the people 
not known. Then the feudal ſyſtem, an unnatural 
and tyrannical form of government, made its appear- 
ance, and introduced anarchy into the kingdoms of 
Europe. Anarchy produced violence, private wars 
became frequent, the feudal barons, each attended 
with their vaſſals, decided their diſputes in the field, 


ſingle combat was allowed, and put under certain 
5 regulations, 
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regulations. In this abſurd ſyſtem of government, 
the ſupreme authority was in the hands of a few. 
uſurpers, who had ſubaltern uſurpers under them; 
ſlavery became general, and every patriotic and vir- 
tuous principle was loſt in che wild uproar. Europe 
exhibited a theatre of bloody wars; men knew no- 
thing but the ſcience of attack and defence; the ad. 
miniſtration of juſtice was neglected, and crimes re- 1 
mained unpuniſhed. Government, in the empire of | 
Conſtantinople, was equally weak, unſtable, and ty- 
rannical. The right of beſtowing the crown was 
uſurped in turn by the ſoldiers, by the people, and 
by the ſenate; and cries of the deepeſt dye were 
__ -.-- the moſt common titles of ſucceſſion. Were we 
= do contraſt. the government under which we live, 
. with that of the feudal ſyſtem while in its vigour in 
Europe, we would feel our happineſs. In that iron 
age, a chief under the title of emperor, king, duke, 
was the ſuperior of many ſubaltern ſovereigns, called 
his vaſſals; and dukes, counts, barons paid him a mock 
homage. They, abſolute in their own domains, exer- 
 ciſed an arbitrary power over thoſe, who immediately 
depended on them. Every lord was ſovereign in his 
= own fife ; the people were ſlaves. Theſe petty tyrants, 
W living in fortified caſtles, made continual wars upon 
= one another. The land was laid waſte, ſlaves and 
cattle carried off; all was plunder that came in 
their way. Theſe foinlal lords claimed the liberty of 
robbing on the high way in their own territories, as 
one of their rights; and that they were entitled to a 
ranſom from all travellers. They eſtabliſhed the moſt 
ridgulous, barbarous, and indecent cuſtoms. 
5 | W 
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Legi i/lation. —Charlemagne and Alfred uſed great 
exertions to revive a ſpirit of legiſlation, but they 
ſucceeded. only in part. Ignorance and barbarity., 

were. too deeply rooted. What they did this way, 
was undone ſoon after their death; darkneſs again 
covered the face of Europe; and the capitularies of 
the one, and the wiſe regulations of the other, had 
but a tranſitory effect. Nothing can be more abſurd 
than the legiſlation, which reigned in Europe in the a 
period I am ſpeaking of. The clergy had arrogated 
to themſelves the right of trying all cauſes, under a 
pretext that the civil rights of men have a connection. 
with religion. An oath was uſed in all contracts, and 
as an oath is an appeal to God, they pretended that 
all covenants and agreements among men were to be 
judged of by the clergy. Hence, their deciſion with 
reſpect to divorce, was ſupreme; and aſſemblies of 
biſhops were employed in almoſt nothing elſe, but in 
ſeparating huſband and wife upon the moſt frivolous 
pretexts. In thoſe times marriage was a precarious 
ſtate, and a wife was in continual fear of loſſing her 
huſband. The clergy exempted from civil juriſdiction, 
were of ſcandalous manners; nay, the hope of im- 
punity, or of a ſlight puniſhment, tempted them often 
to commit the moſt heinous crimes. . * 

Manners of the 10th and 11th Century, e may 
eaſily i imagine that the manners of our feudal anceſ- 
tors were neither civilized nor pure. Scandalous 
vices, plots, and treaſons among the clergy ; j injuſtice, | 
uſurpation, tyranny,. debauchery, in the nobility ; 2 
ferocity and fear, the vices of a laviſh mind, in the 
people: Such were the manners of Europe. The man- 

ners 
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ners of the Greek empire were no better, if not worſe; 
for, to the above- mentioned vices, the Greeks added 
all the horrors of fanatiſm. Humanity and juſtice ſeem 
to have taken up their abode among the Mahometans 
in Bagdad, where theſe virtues continued for a long 
time. Diſſolute manners were the neceſſary conſe- 
; quence of the feudal government. The warlike ſpirit 
| of the times laid the foundation. The feudal lords, 
continually at war with each other, lived only by 
plunder and rapine. We ſee from hiſtory, that di- 
vorces, robberies, rapes, and every kind of libertiniſm, 
were very common in thoſe deplorable times; and 
it was the prime nobility and clergy, who afford- 
ed an example of theſe ſhocking diſorders. A peruſal 
5 of the acts of the councils of that period, ſnew the 
diſſoluteneſs of manners, which then prevailed. The 
mention of ſome facts, the conſequence of ſavage 
manners, is enough to make the hair of one's head 
to ſtand on end. A terrible famine afflicted France 
in the reign of Robert; and not only were dead 
bodies dug out of their graves-to ſerve for food, but 
men hunted men like wild beaſts to devour them. 
A butcher of Tournus ſold human fleſh. There was 
found with a victualler near Macon, forty-eight hu- 
man heads, the bodies 'of which had been uſed for 
food ®. O horrible! In this time of violence and de- 
bauchery, a great ſhow of devotion appeared in. Eu- 
rope. The clergy taught, that crimes were atoned 
for, not by repentance and amendment of life, but 
by donations to the church; and that he who gave 


moſt, was $ the fincereſt ne, In conſequence of 
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this falſe doctrine, monaſteries were founded, churches 

built, pilgrimages undertaken, relics eagerly ſought 

after, and the very menace of excommunication- was 

28 terrible to the moſt enlightened, as to the molt 1 is 
norant. 

Religion of the 1 oth and 11th Coat The Chrif: 
tian religion expelled idolatry by little and little from 
every part of Europe; but the divine doctrines and 

pure precepts of revelation, were ſoon corrupted by 
the paſſions and prejudices of men. Very few in the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries deſerved the name 
of Chriſtians ; the generality, though called by this 
name, were as abſurd and ſuperſtitious in their devo- 
tion, as ſavage and wicked in their lives, as their 
Heathen anceſtors. Chriſtianity acknowledged two 
chiefs; the patriarch of Conſtantinople governed the 
Chriſtians of the eaſt, and the pope of Rome reigned 

ſtill more deſpotically over thoſe of the weſt. . 
The diſpute about images, between thoſe called 
image-breakers and the monks, filled the eaſtern 
church with animoſities, ſeditions, and blood. The 
two parties, as their power prevailed, excommunicat- 
ed, impriſoned, baniſhed, and put to death thoſe who 
were of oppoſite ſentiments. A theological war was 
kindled in the weſt. Gotheſcales, a monk, impugned 
the doctrine of predeſtination. He was cited to ap- 
| pear before a council of the clergy; he came, and 
Hincmar, biſhop of Rheims, ordered him to be cruel- 
ly beaten, though he diſavowed the conſequences his 
perſecutors imputed to him. Another monk, Paſca- 
ſius Rathbertus, ſpoke of the real preſence in terme 
too ſtrong. Two other monks, Rabanus and Ratram- 

S | nus 
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nus oppoſed his afſertions. The-laſt were certainly 
right; but the controverſy gave riſe to many indecent 
and frivolous queſtions ; and (ſuch is the weakneſs of 
the human mind) produced hatred and perſecution. 
The reign of ignorance is fayourable to error; owing 
to this cauſe, crowds of errors crept into religion, 
and disfigured its beauty. Men could neither read 

nor write. The clergy, who poſſeſſed the little learn- 


my ing there was, graſped all, ſet themſelves above ſecular 


juriſdiction, and eſtabliſhed a juriſprudence deſtructive 


of civil law. The moſt ſcandalous vices tarniſhed the 


ſee of Rome. Two infamous proſtitutes governed the 
popes, diſpoſed of church preferments as they pleaſed, 

and, by their extravagance, deſtroyed the ſanctity of 
an oath, and broke every ſocial tie. The popes and 
"biſhops eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem of ecclefiaſtical domina- 
tion ; and weak, ſuperſtitious, and ignorant kings, 


| favoured their power, and ſubmitted to it. 


During this period of intellectual darkneſs fe 
enlightened minds appeared; they were accuſed | 
of hereſy, becauſe their better knowledge revolted 


againſt the errors and abſurd ſuperſtitions. of the 
church of Rome. Their enemies, to render them 


odious, gave them the name of Manichees, imputing 


to them the moſt unnatural ſentiments and crimes ; 


but their only. crime ſeems to have been, an attempt 
to think for themſelves, and an oppoſition to what 


they conceived to be contrary to the Chriſtian religion. 
Of theſe, the council of Orleans condemned thirteen, 
and the biſhops ordered them to be burnt in the 


preſence of Robert, Ag * F rance, and his wife 


ä 
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Berenger, archdeacon of Angers, oppoſed the doc- 

trine of the real preſence of Jeſus Chriſt in the holy 
ſacrament of the ſupper. He reaſoned in this man- 
ner; the bread uſed in this ſacrament, will, if eaten 
after conſecration, in too large a quantity, cauſe indi- 
geſtion; therefore it is ſtill properly bread : The con- 
ſecrated liquor, if drank too freely, will occaſion in- 
toxication ; therefore it continues wine ſtill. White- 
neſs and roundneſs, are qualities. which cannot exiſt 
without a ſubſtance to which they belong ; but theſe 
qualities belong to bread, not to fleſhand blood; there- 
fore the bread continues the ſame after onde 
Theſe reaſons are founded in truth, and by them 
| Berenger brought many over to his opinion. Lanfranc, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, attacked him with very 
pitiful arguments; but he was ſoon oppoſed by more 
powerful adverſaries. Summoned before the tribunal 
of Rome, which made kings tremble, he is threatened 
with death, if he does not recant. Overcome with 
fear, he abjures his ſentiments; but as ready to confeſs 
as deny, he retracts ten times, and dies in the belief 
that, tranſubſtantiation is an unreaſonable and un- 

ſcriptural doctrine: But Berenger's opinions did not 
perſuade even thoſe who believed them to be right, 
to ſeparate from the weſtern church. 

The ignorance which prevailed in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, ſtrengthened popular ſuperſti- 
tions. Of this many proofs might be adduced. An 
Italian nobleman was put to death for an attempt to 
debauch Mary of Arragon, wife of the emperor 
Otho III. His widow, we are told, offered to prove 
his innocence, which ſhe did, * holding in her 
8 2 : F 
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hands without being burnt, a red-hot bar of iron as 
long as they pleaſed; and that this being deemed a 
ſufficient proof, the empreſs was burnt alive. This ab- 
ſurd ſtory was believed as goſpel then, and for along 
time after. So was alſo that of Cunegonda, the wife 
of the emperor Henry, whe is ſaid to have walked 
barefooted, over' nine red-hot plough ſhears, with- 
out receiving the leaſt damage. The well known 
iI ſtory of Peter Aldobrandin, a monk of Pavia, is 2 
ſtriking example of the ignorance and credulity which 
then prevailed. The monks of Vallombreuſe accuſed 
their biſhop of many crimes, and to prove the truth 
. of their accuſation, deſired to ſubmit to the judgment 
= of God by fire. Their requeſt being granted, Peter 
= --- Aldobrandin one of thoſe monks, preſents himſelf in 
= his ſacerdotal veſtments and a crucifix in his hand, be- 
| ore a large pile of wood all on fire. He enters bare- 
footed, and, enveloped in flames, walks ſlowly through 
the fire to the other fide, without receiving any dam- 
= age in his perſon or cloaths. Nay, we are told, that 
z:!is falamandric Aldobrandin aſked how long they 


would chuſe he ſhould ſtay in the fire, and that he 
turned back to take up his cloak. Credat Judeus 
Appella. Peter's walking through the fire was only 
the tricks of harlequin, which ſerved at once to ſhew, 
the impudence of the actor, and the ſtupidity of the | 
. * JpeRators, 
|  Theridiculous cuſtoms which prevailed i in the weſt 
ll | during this period, defaced all that is venerable and 
grand in the Chriſtian religion. It was then that the 
_ feaſt of fools, and that of aſſes, was celebrated in 


many churches. On the day of celebration, a perſon, 
calleg 
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called bilhop of fools, and dreſſed in canonicals, was 
conducted into the middle of the church, riding upon 
an aſs. Whether this was to do honour to, or meant 
in ridicule of our Saviour's riding into Jeruſalem up- 
on an als, is not certain. Theſe extravagant feaſts were 
accompanied with dancing in the church, eating and 
drinking upon the altar, and acting the moſt obſcene 
farces. Miraculous events were very plenty in thoſe 
days. A German ſaint marched before Otho and 
his army when he went to attack the kingdom of 
France. Otho, however, notwithſtanding the pre - 
diction and aſſiſtance of his ſaint, was beaten, and 
bobliged to fly. It was then that St. Francis fought for 
his countrymen, and put their enemies to flight. Did 
the Alphonſos in Spain triumph over the Moors ? 

Their prudence and valour were not the cauſe; they 
conquered, becauſe St. James put himſelf at the head 
of the Chriſtian army, and was ſeen mounted upon a 

white horſe. A farther detail of thoſe extravagancies 
would but fatigue and diſguſt the reader. 
Sciences in the 10th and 11th centuries. —Ignorance 
is the enemy of knowledge. While men have no defire 
to emancipate themſelves from her ſlavery, they de- 
ſpiſe and oppoſe all that tends to enlighten the mind. 
The celebrated Gerbert founded a mathematical 
ſchool at Rheims, in which he himſelf taught the ele- 
ments of that ſcience. He received his knowledge of 
mathematics from the Arabians in Spain. After his 
death he was treated as a ſorcerer; he was ſaid to 
have made a compact with the devil, from whoſe 
clutches he had much difficulty to extricate himſelf. 


An en of this kind is a ſtrong proof how 
; greatly 
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greatly ſuperior he was to the age in which he lived. 
The exalted ſtation of life to which he aroſe, the ex- 
tent of his knowledge i in aſtronomy and mathematics, 
the inſtruments he invented for improvement in theſe 


ſciences, were ſufficient, in that dark age, to make 


him be thought a necromancer. The ſcholaſtic me- 
thod of reaſoning, which perplexes and confounds 
divine and human ſciences, then took place. Elo. 
quence was only vain declamation, made up of cold 
allegories, and diſſonant images, huddled together in 
the moſt diſorderly manner. Architecture, ſculpture, 
and painting were yet in a rude ſtate. The Gothic 
taſte ſtill prevailed, and the works of that kind which 
now remain, though bold and majeſtic, are incorrect, 
without order and true taſte. The Turkiſh cymetre 
deſtroyed ſcience in the Eaſt. Conſtantinople, Spain, 
and Grand Cairo, were the only places, where ſome 


3 veſtiges of ſcientifical knowledge {till remained; and 
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Avicenna was the Arabian of thoſe times, moſt cele- 
brated for his learning, and ſkill in phyſic. 
» Hiftory of nations not yet mentioned. The hiſtory of 
the nothern ſtates of Europe, prior to the tenth cen- 
tury, affords little information reſpecting their forms 
of government and manners. But this we know, 
that in Ruſſia, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Bohemia, ſociety had not made the ſame 
progreſs as in the more Jouthern kingdoms of 
Europe. The annals of thoſe nations are more cer- 
tain in the period above-mentioned. They began 
then to acquire a more ſtable form of government, 
and to be connected with other European powers,— 


In the eleventh eee they * a little from 
their 
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their former obſcurity. Poland received the Chriſti- 
an religion. Otho the Great erected it into a king- 
dom in favour of Boleſlaus I. who, by a wiſe conduct, 
increaſed the proſperity of his ſubjects, and made 
them formidable to their neighbours. He conquered 
Moravia and Sileſia, - which were loſt by the miſcon- 
duct of his ſon, Miciſlaus II. After the death of 
Miciſlaus, the Polanders baniſhed his widow, and the 
young Caſimir I. who, ſharing in his mother's diſgrace, 
took refuge in the abbey of Clugny in France, where 
he aſſumed the monkiſh habit. Caſimir is recalled 
ſome years after by his ſubjects, and ſhews himſelf a 
no leſs great king than he had been a virtuous monk. 
Boleſlaus II. Caſimir's ſon, obliges the Ruſſians to be- 
come tributary, recovers Moravia and Sileſia, and ge- 
nerouſly affords protection to the king of Bohemia. 
Then Poland was at its higheſt pitch of national glo- 
ry. But the luſtre of this kingdom is eclipſed in a 
moment, and Boleſlaus himſelf experiences a ſorrow- 
ful reverſe of fortune. A difference aroſe between 

him and a biſhop of Cracovia. The biſhop excom- 


municates the King; and Boleſlaus, in a rage, goes to 


the church, and kills the prelate at the foot of the 
altar. The famous Gregory VII. who made kings 
and their ſubjects tremble, was then pope. The mur- 
der of a miniſter of the church kindles his vengeance, 
and, with the thunder of Rome, he ſtrikes both the 
king and the people. Hildebrand depoſes Boleſlaus, 
and takes from Poland the title of kingdom. The un- 
fortunate king, proſcribed by his ſubjetts, is obliged to 
_ diſguiſe himſelf, and ſeek his ſafety in flight. The fury 

of the prieſts purſues him every where, and the Duke 
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; of as, whom he had generouſſy aſſiſted in his 
misfortunes, refuſes to give him any protection. A 
fugitive, wandering from place to place, he is obliged 

to ſubmit to the meaneſt employments, till, at laſt, a 


band of murderers put an end to his life and ſorrows. 


Poland was made a duchy, loſt its ſplendour, and 
ceaſed to make a figure among the nations of Europe. 
In thoſe days of the church's power, to quarrel with 
the clergy was the moſt diſagreeable bulines a crown- | 
ed head could be engaged in. 
The title of kingdom which Poland loſt, was given 
by the emperor to Bohemia. Wratiflaus, its firſt 
king, ſubdued Moravia, Sileſia, and a part of Poland. 
Hungary emerges from the darkneſs of Heath 
eniſm. Geiſa, who embraced Chriſtianity, ſoftens 
the ſavage manners of his ſubjects by wiſe laws; and 
Stephen his ſon, who trode in his ſteps, obtains 
from the pope the title of the apoſtle of Hungary. 
Ruſſia about the ſame time becomes Chriſtian accord- 
ing to the worſhip of the Greek church. Uladimir 
marries a Greek, embraces her religion, and the dukes 
of Ruſſia begin to be connected with the other princes 
of Europe. Henry I. king of n takes to wite a 
Ruflian princels, | 
Navigation and commerce continued to increaſe 
the wealth and power of the republic of Venice dur- 
ing the eleventh century. She extended her trade 
on all ſides ; her fleets brought from Egypt the com- 
modities of Aſia, which were diſtributed through 
Europe. The merchants of Venice were then richer 
than kings. The. victories obtained by the Venetians 


over the Hungarians, ſhew the rapid increaſe of their 
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power, It was during this period, that the Dalma- 
tians reſolved, after a free and general deliberation, to 
ſubmit to the Venetians, who then made a conſpicu- 
ous figure among the firſt kingdoms of Europe. — Ihe 
Genoeſe, after having been for a long time the ſlaves 
of tyrants, break their chains, baniſh thoſe that op- 
preſſed them, elect a doge, eſtabliſn a ſenate, form a 
marine, and ſee themſelves, in a few years, in a ſitua- 
tion to diſpute with the Venetians the empire of the 
ſea, and to ſhare with them 1 in the advantages of com- 
merce. 
| Revolutions. Germany, during the eleventh cen- 
tury, was much weakened by the deſire of its em- 
perors to keep poſſeſſion of Italy. The quarrels be- 
tween the prieſthood and the empire, were the ciuſe 
of revolts, which-fhook the throne, and put an end 
to all authority. 

The revolution in the family of Pepin which took 
place in France in favour of Hugh Capet, ſprang from 
the diſmemberment of the provinces when Charles 
the Fat was depoſed. His ſucceſſors had loſt the great - 
eſt part of their dominions; only Rheims and ſome 

other cities remained in their poſſeſſion. A power ſo 
weak could not hold for a length of time the reins of 
a feudal government, which ſhould have had a chief 
more powerful than his vaſſals. It was not in their 
power to ſtop foreign invaſions, to. prevent the diſ- 
orders of civil war, and cauſe their authority to be 
reſpected by their ſubjects. This want of power, the 
ſource of many evils, expoſed them to the nation's 
hatred and contempt. Diſcontent became general. 
A revolution was working for ſome time, and when 
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it happened, it is reaſonable to think it would be in 


favour of Hugh, one of the moſt powerful barons in 
France, and who, by his ſignal ſervices, had endeared 


himſelf to the people. The clergy, a formidable body, 

haſtened the revolution. Charles of Lorraine, the law- 
ful heir of Louis V. impriſoned a debauched prieſt. 
This the clergy conſidered as an inſult done to their 
order, and, in the ſpirit of revenge, alienated the af- 


_ fetions of the nation from him. They point to Hugh 
| Capet as the alone ſupport of the ſtate, and lend their 
aſſiſtance to place him on the throne. Hence, the 


gratitude of Hugh and his ſon to the winde of the 


church. 


Caules alſo exiſted to produce a ob in Eng- 
land in favour of William of Normandy. The Engliſh, 


who had often had ſtrangers to be their kings, as the 


Saxons and Danes, might be leſs averſe to the deſigns 
of William than they otherwiſe would. Harold was 
not of the Saxon line of kings; he had ſeized on the 
throne in prejudice of the lawful heir; and, though 
the right of ſucceſſion was not then properly known nor 
defined, yet many would be convinced in their own 


minds, that Edgar Atheling's right was much better 


founded, than that of Harold. This would make them 
averſe to his government; and, ſince they were too 
weak to place the proper heir on the throne, to favour 
the Norman's pretenſions rather than his. Some of 
the great barons, whoſe right to the crown of England 


was as good as Harold's, might be offended at the 


preference; and, ſince they could not reign themſelves, 


might favour a revolution in behalf of a foreigner. 
William's edition was on the pope; and, 
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W in thoſe days of i ignorance and credulity, the approba- 


tion or diſapprobation of his holineſs had a wonderful 


effect upon the minds of men. Harold with the pope's 
anathemas on his back, would be deſerted by many of 

his ſubjects, as one devoted to deſtruction; whilſt 
William, attended with the bleſſing of Rome, would 


be conſidered as a favourite of heaven. The ſpirit of - 


the times, the warlike genius of William, and the 

courage of his troops, contributed greatly to the Nor- 
man revolution. But the principal cauſe (which is not 
improper to mention even 1n hiſtory) was, the in- 


terpoſition of providence wiſely directing human af. 


fairs. National changes and revolutions happen not by 
chance: They take place by the appointment of the 
Almighty Governor of this world; ſo that while men 
appear to have the direction of woch events, they are 


really conducted by an inviſible hand. The time for 


a revolution, in the courſe of providence, was come; | 
therefore, Harold is defeated and lain, and William 
aſcends the throne or. A EN 
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LECTURE IV. 


Sketch of the E iftory of E gern Nations ; M 1 his 


Religion, his Progreſs, and that of his See ; 
Laws, Manners, A rts, Chevalry. 


NHINA. —Ttis probable toſi uppoſe, that the Chineſe 
are of Egyptian original. At leaſt, (if we may 
credit what travellers ſay) there is a ſtriking reſem- 
8 blance between the inhabitants of China, and the an- 

cient Egyptians, Be that as it may, the Chineſe na- 
'T 2 ä 
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tion ſeems to be of great antiquity, fince the arts are 
ſaid to have flouriſhed among them, prior to the 
times of which we have any certain knowledge. But 
it admits of doubt, if the Chineſe nation is ſo an- 
cient, as they would have us believe. The origin of 
all nations, as deſcribed by hiſtorians, (the writers of 
the ſacred books only excepted) is partly blended 
with fable. The Chineſe, as their character is de- 
ſcribed in Anſon's Voyage, do not appear to deſerve 
the praiſe beſtowed upon them by ſome modern au- 
thors. Though a veſſel of the fize of the Centurion 
had never been ſeen in their ſeas, yet the Chineſe paid 
no attention to ſuch an object. Thoſe who have had 
dealings with them, repreſent them as a cowardly 
people, of a knaviſh diſpoſition, ready to practiſe the 
tricks of chicane and impoſition . The Chineſe em- 
pire has not felt thoſe revolutions which have fo often 
affected other nations. This may, in part, be owing to 
the great revenue of the emperor, who is not tempted, 
from a ſcanty income, to change the conſtitution; 
and partly from the people having no deſire to enjoy 
a more free form of government. Their knowledge, 
from the difficulty of learning the characters of their 
language, is very limited; they are conſtantly em- 
ployed in agriculture and commerce, have a ſtrong 
attachment to ancient cuſtoms, and obliged to a 
frequent attendance upon religious ceremonies; this 
leaves them no time to think of an alteration in the 


form of their government. They obey without re- 


juctance, ſo their preſent conſtitution be preſerved 


to them. The Chineſe are a rich people. The com- 
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modities of their country, having now found their way 
into every part of the world, bring them gold and 
filver in abundance. But, attached to ancient cuſ- 
toms, wealth has not affected the manners of the 
Chineſe in the way it has done the manners of Euro- 
Peans. 

Confucius, a Chineſe uber, is ſaid to 1 
flouriſhed long before the Chriſtian æra, and that 
his deſcendants ſtill ſubſiſt in China. He was a great 

man. Moral philoſophy was his favourite ſtudy, and 

the maxims attributed to him (if really his) are 
wholly practical. Theſe are ſome of them. He 
only is a philoſopher, who has a profound know- 
„ ledge of men and things; who examines and 
yields to reaſon, always walking in the paths of 
£ truth and juſtice. There is a celeſtial reaſon, and 
s there is a worldly ſupplement to it. Celeſtial 
< reaſon is the portion of the ſaint; the ſupplement 
* is that of the ſage. The wiſe man is his own” 
< ſevereſt cenſurer; he is his own judge, his own wit- 
© neſs and accuſer. Charity is a rational and con- 
“ ſtant affection, which engages us to conſult and 
* promote the good of mankind, being part of the 
ee whole united with our fellow men, and  partaking 
ce equally of their proſperity and adverſity.” | 
 Tndia.—The Indians are of great antiquity. A 
chain of mountains divides Hindoſtan from Tartary 
on the north ; from China on the eaſt; and from 
Perſia on the weſt: the reſt of the country is ſur- 
rounded by the ſea, India, on this fide the Ganges, 
was long under the dominion of the Perſians. Alex- 


ander the Great puſhed his conqueſts as far as that 
country. 
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country. The Greeks, before the time of Alexan- 
der, travelled into India in queſt of knowledge. Py- 
thagoras was inſtructed by the Indian Gymnoſophiſts. 


From them he received the doctrine of the tranſmi- 


gration of fouls: A doctrine which had always pre- 
vailed in India. It is alſo ſaid, that from the Gym- 
noſophiſts he received the celebrated Theorm, v1z. the 

three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones. 
Philpay was their moſt celebrated writer; he wrote 

moral fables. The theology of the Brachmans is a 
good proof, that the Indian religion, like all others, 
was originally founded on primary truths, known to 

all men, which are the ſubſtance of natural religion. 
Superſtition introduced a cuſtom among the Indians; 
a cuſtom which {till continues ; a cuſtom at which 
nature ſhudders. When a huſband dies, one of his 
wives (for polygamy is lawful in that country) has 
the privilege of being burnt upon his funeral pile. 
His wives, encouraged by the Bramans, contend for 
the honour; and ſhe who dies in this manner, is 
thought to have the greateſt affection for him. A 
ſtrange proof of conjugal love! No abſurdities or 
cruelties are impoſſible to an over-heated imagination. 


European wives may think themſelves happy, that no 


ſuch proof of their affection to a deceaſed huſband i 1s 
required of them. 
Before the beginning of the fifteenth century, the 
Europeans knew India .only by name. The Arabi- 
ans, who traded with the inhabitants of that country, 
fold its productions at Conſtantinople and Alexan- 
dria; and the Franks brought them from thence into 
Europe. The Venetians afterwards became the mer- 
| _ chants 
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chants of Europe, and brought from Alexandria the 
merchandize of the eaſt. But when the Portugueſe 
diſcovered a paſſage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and when navigation was rendered caly by the 
diſcovery of the loadſtone, and the mariner's com- 
paſs ; Europeans brought 1 into their ſeveral countries, 
Indian commodities in much greater abundance, and 
at an eaſier rate. But more of this in the ſequel. 
Perſia. —The Perſians were always an ingenious 
people. The famous Lockrhan, who taught morali- 
ty by way of fable or allegory, was a Perſian. The 
tenets of K ſo well known, ſtill ſubſiſt in 
Perſia. | 
Nouſhirvan, or | Golvdicw the Great, had, has the 
end of the ſixth century, extended the Perſian em- 
pire into Arabia, ſpread terror through the eaſt, 
taken the city of Antioch, and obliged Juſtinian, the 
Greek emperor, to make peace, by paying a large 
ſum of money, and a promiſe of a yearly ſubſidy. 
The children of Coſroes the Great, unworthy of ſuch 
a father, deſolated Perſia with civil wars and murders. 
Mabomet, c. Whilſt an inundation of barbarians 
was ſpreading terror and death through Europe; Ma- 
homet was laying in the deſarts of Arabia, the 
foundations of a new religion, which till ſubſiſts, 
and of the future power of the Saracens. The revo- 
lution in religion which Mahomet produced in Ara- 
bia, and the effect it had on other kingdoms, deſerve 
an attentive conſideration. For a man, by the mere 
ſtrength of natural abilities, without education, wealth, 
or friends, to unite ſavage hordes, ſcattered over an 
extenſive country, to animate them with dne ſpirit, 
5 and 
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and make them all purſue the ſame end; to bring 


them to ſubmit to his religion, authority, and las; 
to work them up to act ſo conſpicuous a part on the 


theatre. of this world; to overturn the ancient re- 
ligion and throne of Perſia, a taſk the Roman arms 
could never accompliſh; to deprive the emperors 
of Conſtantinople of the richeſt provinces of Aſia, and 
of almoſt the whole of Africa; to become maſters of 


Spain, threaten the reſt of Europe with ſlavery, and 


to form, in leſs than a century, the moſt extenſive” 
empire that ever was upon earth: I ſay, for a man 


without education, friends, or wealth, to do this, 


ſtrikes the mind with aſtoniſhment, and we are 


curious to inquire into the cauſes of this great event. 


The Arabians were unknown to other nations. 


Divided by families, or by ſeparate and independent 


hordes, they ſometimes united for the purpoſe of a 
plundering exeurſion, the only reſource of thoſe 
Arabs who lived upon the frontiers. To tend their 
flocks was the chief employment of thoſe who lived in 
the interior parts of the country. Without a fixed 
abode, they tranſported their moyeable houſes from 
place to place upon carts. Cities, or large towns, 
were built in thoſe parts of Arabia bordering on the 


| ſea, or in the neighbourhood of the Roman provinces, 


In them, the produce of the ground, their flocks, 
and plunder were watchfully kept. The Arabians, . 


who lived in thoſe large towns, were under no check, 


fave the authority of ſome of the richeſt among'them. 


Without fixed laws, certain principals, and lawful 
ſubordination, they gave themſelves up to the indul- 


gene of every exceſs. Their manners were horridly 


lieentious 
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licentious. Every ſentiment of candor, humanity, 
and modeſty, was eraſed from their hearts. Their re- 
ligion was the moſt ſtupid idolatry, compounded of 
the worſt tenets of the different ſects with which Aſia 
abounded. The Arabians believe themſelves to be the 
deſcendants of Abraham; they uſe circumciſion, waſh- 
ings, purifications, and count the fleſh of certain ani- 
, mals unclean. They imagine that the Supreme Being 
has three daughters, eternal as himſelf, and they wor- 
ſhip a croud of inferior idols. ET 
The temple of their principal idol was in, Mecca, 
where the famous ſtone Baathra was kept, which, (if 
we may credit ſome hiſtorians) became black when 
a perſon loſt his innocence. They went in pilgrim- 
age to Mecca from every part of Arabia. It was the 
; holy city by way of eminence. The reſort of pil- 
grims increaſed the wealth and conſequence of the in- 
habitants, who were reſpected as the molt conſiderable 
tribe in Arabia. 

Birth of Mahomet.— The tribe of the Koraſchites 
held the firſt rank in Mecca. Mahomet, deſcended 
from a younger branch of this family, was born in the 

year five hundred and ſeventy one, of the Chriſtian 

ra. His parents dying almoſt as ſoon as he was born, 
Aboutaleb, his uncle by the father's ſide, brought him 
up. From his uncle he went to live with a ſhop-keeper 
in Mecca, and ſoon gained the confidence of his maſ- 
ter. He having failed, Mahomet is ſold à ſlave to an 
Iſhmaelitiſh merchant, who ſends him on his em- 
ploy into Syria. There, while Mahomet was attend- 
ing the affairs of his- employer, he had an opportu- 
nity to ſee, ſtudy, and compare the manner in which 
the 


8 
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the Romans lived, their legiſlation, government, man- 


ners, and chiefly their religion. In the country where 


Mahomet then was, the law and the goſpel, or judaiſm 


and chriſtianity, were blended together. He com- 


pared the two religions, and, ſtruck with the great 


reputation of Moſes and Jeſus. Chriſt, forms the 
roject of becoming the author of a new religion, 
which might enlighten and poliſh his countrymen. 
He ſoon emancipates himſelf from ſlavery, enters 
into the employ of Cadigah, a rich widow, and 
marries her. His circumſtances changed from po- 


verty to opulence, he the more eagerly purſues his 


ſcheme, his marriage furniſhes him with neceſſary 


aſſiſtance, and he becomes the head of a new ſect. 


To bring his project to bear, he aſfects a ſolitary 


life, performs many acts of charity, retires ſome- 


times into the deſart, and returns with an air of 


aſtoniſhment impreſſed on his countenance. By this 
conduct he procures admirers, ſpeaks of the reve- 


lations he was favoured with, and brings over his 


wife Cadigah to believe them to be true. The fame 


of Mahomet and his revelations ſoon ſpreads through 
Mecca; crowds go to hear the new prophet, and the 
number of his fellowers daily increaſes. 

The fundamental doctrines of Mahomet's new re- 
ligion, are theſe; to believe the unity of God ; that 


he is eternal, infinite, wiſe, and good, the creator of 


the, world, the ſupporter and friend of men; to love, 
and pray to him ſeven times a day, to think con- 
tinually of him, and to honour him by religious cere- 


monies. To obſerve the laws of ſociety, which pro- 
mote and ſecure our own and * 8 ee "i 


5 "9 
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to love all men, ſupport the poor, and be merciful 
to all, not excepting that part of the animal creation 
which is uſeful to man; ſuch are the doctrines Maho« 
met taught. He adapted the moral part of his religion 
to the ſenſual appetites of the Arabians. Living in a 
warm climate, the love of unlawful pleaſure with the 
female ſex, was their predominant paſſion. Mahomet 
allowed his followers the uſe of. four wives, and of 
ſlaves, as many as they choſe. He, in quality of pro- 


phet, allowed himſelf fifteen. Though barbarouſly . 


| intolerant, he took care, not to diſcover this ſpirit at 
the commencement of his miſſion; knowing that in- 
humanity would render him odious, and entirely 
fruſtrate his views. 


Convinced that men need external figns to re- 
mind them of their duty, Mahomet inſtituted the 


particular ceremonies of circumciſion, pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and frequent ablutions; and declared; that 
_ God bound the faithful to the performance of theſe. 

He acknowledged Abraham, Moſes, and Jeſus Chriſt, 


to have been great prophets, the two firſt of whom. 3 
had given laws, adapted only to the Jews; that the 


bleſſed Jeſus, infinitely greater, wiſer, and more the 


object of God's love, had comprehended the whole 
earth in his miſſion ; but, that Chriſtians having be- 
come corrupted, God had choſen Mahomet his laſt 


prophet, to reſtore truth and virtue to the earth. To 


the faithful, he promiſed thoſe taken captive in war, 
and a paradiſe, his ſenſual imagination had filled with 

all ſorts of pleaſures, particularly the enjoyment of 

beautiful women: A doctrine, which, with that of 


fantaliſm, was calculated to inſpire his followers with 
by e 8 an 
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word, Mahomet faid, that the angel Gabriel inter- 


preted to him the will of God, brought thoſe laws to 


him from heaven, and the book in which they were 


This is the ſpirit of Mahomet* 8 e and the 


ſubſtance of the Alcoran. The Arabian impoſtor, to 
gain the affection of the virtuous, wiſely incorporated 
Chriſtian morality into his ſyſtem; and, to pleaſe 
the vulgar, always attached to ſuperſtition, he allow- 
ed many errors of their ancient worſhip ſtill to 


remain. Indeed, the Alcoran abounds in Sata 


abſurdit ies, and contradictions; with innumerable 


religious, political, hiſtorical, and chronological er- 


rors; but the poetry is ſublime, and this work is 
eſteemed the maſter- piece, and model of the Arabian 


language. | 
The new prophet, 1 found oppoſers; 3 2 


formidable cabal ſet themſelves againſt him; autho- 
. Tity endeavoured to bring him to an account, and to 
puniſh him as a cheat and ſeditious perſon. Perſecut- 
ed in Mecca, he flies to Medina, * where his fanatiſm 


ſpread. with amazing rapidity. The inhabitants of 
Medina ſoon become proſelytes to his doctrine, pro- 


claim him their chief, and acknowledge ſubjection to 


an enthuſiaſm ſuperior to dangers and death. In a 


no other. He puts himſelf at the head of his fol- 


lowers, determined to ſhed the laſt drop of their 


blood in his cauſe ; he marches to Mecca, which opens 


her gates, and ſubmits to him as her ſovereign. 


From 


* From „ fight; which n A. D. 622, in che 


44th year of his age, and 1oth of his miniſtry, the Mahometans 


compute their time, and the ra is s called i in . Hegira, i. e. 


flight. 
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From thence he traverſes Arabia, reduces to his obe- 


dience the Arabian, hordes, till then divided from, 


and independent of each other, and becomes their 


king and prieſt. 
Having reduced all Arabia, Mahomet turns his 


arms againſt the Romans, defeats them, and takes 


from them provinces they had been in poſſeſſion of 
for ſeveral centuries. After having performed many 
wonderful exploits, he dies at Medina, hays his 
country united by his religion, poliſhed by his laws, 
and formidable to its neighbours. Finding himſelf 


dying, he convenes his friends, and recommends three 


things to be always obſerved by his followers ; to be 


frequent in prayer, to extirpate idolatry from Arabia, 


and to beſtow, upon every proſelyte, all the privileges 
of muſſulmen. This advice was n as the com- 


mand of heaven. 5 
Abubeker, Omar, Ali, and Caled, were the four : 


captains, whom Mahomet called the ſword of God. 


Ali was married to Fatima, his daughter by Cadigah, 


and he intended him for his ſucceſſor. But the prefe- 


rence is given to Abubeker, who takes the title of ca- 


; liph, or the prophet's vicar. Abubeker marches to the, 


centre of Arabia, quells a revolt, paſſes into Paleſtine, 


defeats the army of Heraclius the Greek emperor, 


takes Jeruſalem, advances to Damaſcus, in two years 


ſubdues the greateſt part of Syria; and, having ob- 


tained a great reputation for. wiſdom and modera- 


tion, dies poor. | 
Omar, who ſucceeded "TP completes the reduc- 


tion of Syria, finiſhes the conqueſt of Chaldea and 
Meſopotamia in one campaign, deſirpys the Perſian 


empire 
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empire in the ſpace of two years; whilſt Amrou, one 


of his e conquers Egypt, Lybia, and Numi- 


dia. 


Oman, his ſucceſſor, completes the conqueſt of 5 


Ferſia; and Mohavia, his relation and friend, poſſeſſes 
himſelf 


* The conqueſt of Egypt by the Saracens was attended with 
one misfortune, which every lover of learning cannot but lament; . 


and that ie, the deſtruction of the library of Alexandria. This fa- 


mous library was founded by the firſt Ptolmies, and was ſo much 
enlarged and improved by their ſucceflors, that it amounted to the 

number of ſeven hundred thouſand volumes. It conſiſted of two 
-parts, one in that quarter called Bruchion, containing four hundred 
thouſand volumes, and the other within the Serapeum, containing 


three hundred thouſand volumes. It happened, that while Julius 
Czfar was making war upon the inhabitants of Alexandria, the libra- 
ry in Bruchion, together with other buildings, was burnt, and the 

our hundred thouſand volumes which were kept therein were all 


burnt. But this loſs was, in ſome meaſure, repaired by the. Perga- 
mean library, conſiſting of two hundred thouſand volumes, which 
Anthony preſented to 'Cleopatra, and by the addition of other 


| books afterwards, ſo that this latter library was reckoned as numer- 


ous and as famous as the other ever was, and it came to the ſame 
fatal end, this being alſo deſtroyed by fire. John the Grammarian, 
a famous philoſopher of Alexandria, being in- great favour with 
Amrou, the Saracen general, aſked of him the royal library. 


- Amron replied, that it was not in his power to give it him, with- 
out leave firſt obtained from the emperor of the faithful. Amrou 


therefore wrote to Omar, and acquainted him with John's petition, 
to which the caliph returned this anſwer ; that if what was con- 
tained in thoſe books was agreeable to the book of God, or the 


; ON a the Koran was ſufficient without them; but if it was re- 


nt to the Koran, it was no ways uſeful ; and therefore he 


1 ins UE them to be deſtroyed, Amrou, in obedience to the 
.* calipl's commands, ordered them to be diſtributed among the baths 
of the city, and to be burnt in war.aing them, whereof there were 


no fewer at that time in Alexandria than-four thouſand : and yet 
there paſſed fix months before the books were all conſumed ; which 
ſufficiently evinces how great their number was, and what an 
ineſtimable loſs not only Egypt, but all the learned world hath 
ſuſtained. Newton's Differ. Proph. vol. I. octavo. p. 38g. 
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himſelf of the weſtern parts of Africa, deſolates the 
iſlands in the Archipelago, ſeizes upon Rhodes, 
paſſes. into Sicily, and carries alarm to the very. 
centre of Italy. Notwithſtanding the great ſucceſs 
of his arms, the caliph is murdered by a furious 
mob, ſtirred up by the partizans of Abbas and Ali. 
Ali takes poſſeſſion of the throne, but is ſoon aſſaſſinat- 
ed; and Mohavia II. being raiſed to the califat, u- 
nites Armenia and Natolia to his dominions, carries 
his arms to the very walls of Conſtantinople; and at 
laſt, becoming a prey to jealouſy, ſullies his glory by 
ſhedding torrents of human blood. In the reign of 
ValidI. the Arabians, under the conduct of Muſa, con- 
quer Spain, paſs the Pyrenees, and penetrate into the 
heart of France. Solyman purſues his father's pro- 
jects. He orders one of his generals to beſiege on- 
ſtantinople, another to march to Paris, and then the 
two armies to join at Rome; but death would not al- 
low him to ſee the completion of thoſe vaſt deſigns.. 
Mahomet's more immediate ſucceſſors were all war- 
riors; they took pleaſure in war, and knew how to 
make it. The Arabians, diſciples of poverty and toil, 
panting for war, and eager for prey, uren 
every obſtacle in the firſt tranſport of enthuſiaſm. 
Wirmed with a lively faith, perſuaded: that the 
MOST HIGH had given them the earth for a poſſeſ- 
ſion, but that they muſt merit it by their valour, 
they attacked their enemies with a fury nothing 
could reſiſt; terror and deſolation marched before 
them. In a battle with the Romans, ſeeing their ge- 
neral taken priſoner, they fled: a captain ſtops them, 
bn? cries, * Have you forgotten, that to turn your 
back 
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back on the enemy, is to end God and his pro- 


phet? What though Derar be a priſoner? God lives 
and ſees you.“ Animated with theſe words, the 
Saracens return to the charge, and cut the Romans 


in pieces. One of their generals thus harangues 


them before a battle; Muſſulmen, think that pa- 
radiſe is before you; the devil and hell behind 
you.” A muſſulman condemned by Mahomet ap- 
pealed to Omar. Omar being told his grievance, 


and that he had appealed to him for redreſs, draws 


his ſabre, cuts off his head, and exclaims, This 
he deſerves who has the raſhneſs to appeal from 
the ſentence of the prophet.” When to natural 
courage, daily exerciſed by poverty, dangers, and 
fatigue, a paſſion, as ſtrong as that of fanatiſm, is 


Joined, the people, under the influence of theſe, muiſt 


perform wonders and be triumphant. The Arabians, 


(by nature brave,) were all warriors, Upon them 
foreign armies could make no impreſſion. Before 
the religion of Mahomet had united them, they 
were the cauſe of uneaſineſs to the Roman emperors 
and ſenate. But how much more formidable when, 
joining diſcipline to enthuſiaſm, they were command- 
ed by captains, heroes by birth; by captains, born 


amidſt the noiſe of arms? We bring you, ſaid 
they, paradiſe or hell. You muſt embrace iſlamiſm, 


or pay tribute, or fall under the ſtroke of our cy- 


metres :** and the Saracens kept their word. Under 


the firſt caliphs, their manners were ferocious, breath- _ 


ing only war and zeal for religion; of every thing elſe 
they were wholly ignorant. Under the laſt princes: 


of the ani, their manners took a ſofter turn, 


their 
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their courage became leſs barbarous, thongh no leſs” 
intrepid. Under the Abaſſidæ, their manners were 


highly civilized, the ſciences and fine arts appeared 


5 among them, whilſt the reſt of the world was involved 


in the darkneſs of ignorance and bigotry. 


Another cauſe which contributed to the e 
ſucceſs of the Arabians was, the weakneſs of thoſe 
againſt whom they directed their attacks. They 
found, upon their entrance into Aſia, the Romans 


and Perſians, two celebrated nations, but exhauſt. 
ed by their long wars with one another. The 
peace concluded between Heraclius and the cruel Si- 
roes afforded repoſe to the two empires, only from 
foreign attacks; they were {till rent by domeſtic 
commotions. The family of Coſroes tore in pieces 

the kingdom of Perſia by their cruel. diſputes. Theſe 

circumſtances were favourable to the Saracens. They 


attacked Perſia, and in three e conquered 


that empire. 1 2 


- The Roman empire was s ſtill 10 2 weaker ſtate. 
The diſmemberment of the weſt had given a terri- 


ble blow to the eaſt. The efforts of the Greeks to 


retain the wreck of Italy exhauſted the ſtate. The | 
inability of the emperors of Conſtantinople for go- 


vernment; che many bloody revolutions which ſhock 


the throne, the debauchery of the court, the ſeditious 
factions of the circus theological quarrels, the cauſe 
of hatred and union; a general corruption of 
manners; in a word, that fatal madneſs of taking the 


monkiſh habit, whereby many ſubjects became of no 


uſe for the defence of their country ; ; all theſe cauſes, | 
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I fay, did naturally facilitate the triumphs of muſſul- 5 


men. 

Opinion of M. abomet and his religion. —Fo ſay, whh 
the Greek monks and their copiers, that Mahomet 
was nothing but a cheat, an ignorant and barbarous 
_ wretch, who, with the ſabre in his hand, propagated 5 


a a religion, abſurd in its doctrines, and licentious in its 


morals, would be to view truth through the medium of 
- ignorance and the ſpirit of party. To aſſert on the 
other hand, that Mahomet's aſtoniſhing progreſs was 
the effect of perſuaſion, and of the power of his genius; 
that it was the caliphs, his ſucceſſors, who extended 
Mahometaniſm by force of arms, would be to deny the 
truth, and reſiſt the evidence of hiſtorical facts. Let 
us attend to truth, and not be warped wy the bias of 
* | 
Ambition . to Mahomet the project of u- 
 piting the Arabian tribes under his dominion ; and, 
as religion acts moſt powerfully upon men, his geni- 
us made choice of it as the moſt certain and effectual 
means. He foreſaw the obſtacles which would op- 
poſe his intentions, but he knew how to ſurmount 
them. The dangers inſeparable from ſuch an enter- 
_ priſe did not intimidate him. He purſued his end 


wich a conſtancy and pliantneſs which force ſucceſs. 


At firſt he acted the part of an impoſtor. He often 
ſeparated himſelf from the company and converſation 
of men, affected great auſterities, was profuſely cha- 
ritable, ſaid he was inſpired of heaven, fell into 
trances, &c. Some have thought, he might at laſt 
believe, as true, the falſehoods his imagination had 
forged. a warm W ſoon ſubjects the judg- 
| ment, 
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ment, ſo as to be directed by it. That might hap- 
pen to Mahomet, which has happened to many other 


enthuſiaſts, who, extenuated by corporeal auſterities, 


have firmly believed, as true, what had no exiſtence 
but in their diſordered brain. The anſwer he gave 


to his relations and friends, who preſſed him to re- 

ounce his enterpriſe, becauſe of the danger which 
Ka him from the magiltrates of Mecca, would 
induce one to believe this was his caſe, © Were you 
to come, faid he, with the ſun on one fide, and the 


moon on the other, I would not betray the confidence 


God has placed in me.” His firmneſs upon all occa- 
ſions, that tone of inſpiration ſo powerful over minds 


addicted to ſuperſtition, the perſecution he ſuffered; 


all theſe warmed the imagination, and increaſed the 


number of his proſelytes. They increaſed with an 


amazing rapidity. His fame ſoon ſpread through 


Arabia ; crowds came from all parts to hear the new 
prophet ; and being arrived at Medina, in which his 


enemies obliged him to take ſhelter, he is ſurpriſed 
to find there a number to whom his doctrine is a- 
greeable. So far indeed, we cannot fay that his pro- 


greſs was owing to the force of arms; artful perſua- 
ſion muſt have wrought upon their credulous minds. 
But when Mahomet found himſelf ſufficiently power- 


ful, he declares to his followers, that he was eſpecially 
ſent by heaven to convert the Arabians ; and, that 


the only means to turn them from idolatry, was to 
march againſt them ſword in hand. When, in the firſt 


battle, in which he was victorious, he conſtrains his 


priſoners to embrace the new religion, and puts to 


death, thoſe who refuſe to ſubmit ; then it is fanatiſm, 


on : which, 
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which, armed with the ſword, propagates Mahomet- 


aniſm, and compels men to embrace it. Hence Ma- 
F 6 who began by being ambitious, a cheat, and 
an enthuſiaſt, ended with being a tyrant to all thoſe 
who refuſed to believe his impious reveries. This is 


too often the conduct of the human mind. 


The religion of Mahomet, though infinitely infe- 
rior to the religion of Jeſus Chriſt, is much ſuperior, 
when compared with the groſs errors and ſtupid ido- 
latry which prevailed in Arabia before his time. It 
teaches the unity of God, . precept of almſgiving, 
and forgiveneſs of injuries. It is ſaid, Mahomet could 


not have made ſo many proſelytes, had he not allowed 


them the free indulgence of their paſſions.” This aſſer- 
tion is perhaps unjuſt. The Mahomeran religion is auſ- 
tere in compariſon of that licentiouſneſs to which the 
. Arabs were addicted. Mahomet enjoined his diſciples 
the exerciſe of frequent prayer, ablutions, alms, and 
faſting, the prohibition of wine, and of that crime ſo 
contrary to nature; a crime common among the Ara- 
bians : all this was a yoke too heavy for a people ac- 
cuſtomed to indulge their brutal paſſions without con- 
trol. It is; I think, more reaſonable to believe, 
that Mahomet could not have gained the affeCtions. 
of his countrymen, and brought them to adopt 
a new religion, but by propoſing a law more pure 
and noble, than that they had before; and by 
affecting an external ſanctity which fails not to cap- 
tivate little minds. We may conclude: that, when 
a perſon forms a great deſign, and to accompliſh it, 
has the courage to take every proper ſtep that may ſe- 
Cure Tuccels ; when he can join patience to prudenge, 

. and 


15 


pn - hott of every favourable 3 whan, 
after having found out what is moſt capable to impreſs 
the minds of men in general, he can make the par- 
ticular character, manners, and different forms of wor- 
ſhip of his country, bow to his ſyſtem, and at laſt be- 
come an abſolute monarch, without any right to be 
ſo; let us conclude, I ſay, that this man is neither fo 
ignorant, nor ſo barbarous, as we are apt to believe. 
But though there are ſome good things in he Maho- 
 metan religion, there are many bad; and though its 
founder moſt be allowed to have "pro a great man, 
{ill he Was an rs aud his religion an im- 
poſture. 
The muſſulman empire was at its higheſt pitch of 
glory in the ninth century. Haroun-al-Raſchid, to 
the magnificence of his illuſtrious predeceflors, joined 
the ſocial virtues, and a moſt amiable conduct. He 
applied himſelf to poliſh the manners of his ſubjects, 
and, by his own example and authority, to give them 
a taſte for the arts and ſciences. He invited learned 
men from every part of the eaſt to his court, che- 
riſhed their genius by rewards, and cauſed the moſt 
valuable writings of antiquity to be tranſlated into 
Arabic. He took the greateſt delight in poetry. He 
was often ſeen to ſhed tears when reading the works 
of celebrated poets. The Arabians are laviſh in their 
eulogiums upon his reign, which they call the reign: 
of wonders and magnificence. They tell us, his mi- 
niſters, generals, courtiers, and judges, were formed 
upon his example. Bagdad, the metropolis of the 
Saracen empire, was the centre of knowledge, from 


whence it ipread through his extenſive dominions. 
; "ny 
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it is alſo ſaid in the ſame book, that the lands of thoſe 
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- This illuſtrious caliph was no leſs brave than learned. 


His expeditions againſt the Turks, the ſucceſs of his 


arms againſt the emperor Nicephorus, his activity in 


quelling ſeditions, ſhew that he knew how to join the 


talents of a hero to the wiſdom of a philoſopher. I ſhall 


deſcribe-only one feature of his conduct as a king. A 
woman complained to him, that his ſoldiers in their 


march had damaged her lands. Haroun defires her 


to remember that it is written in the Alcoran, 
£ When the armies of great princes take the field, 
the owners of the lands through which they paſs, 
Tes prince, replies the woman, © but 


princes who permit injuſtice, ſhall be deſolated.“ 


_ Haroun, whoſe character was a compound of huma- 


Nity and juſtice, orders her loſs to be made up, and 


loads her with kindneſs, | 


The reign of Al-Amin, the ſon and ſucceſſor of 


| Haroun, was & ſcene of civil commotions between 
him and his brother Al-Mamon. Exceſſively indo- 


lent, he entruſts the reins of government with Al-Fa- 
del, who, out of hatred to Al-Mamon, adviſes his 


maſter to change the ſucceſſion ; 1 counſel, which 


hurls him from the throne. 
Al- Mamon became caliph, and endes the luſtre 
of his father's reign. He made ſucceſsful war at one 


and the ſame time, againſt the Greek emperor, in Af. 
rica, and Italy. His fleet carried terror to the gates 


of Rome, conquered Sicily and the iſland of Crete, 


which, from that time, took the name of Candia, 
from a city built there by the muſſulmen. The 
ſciences flouriſhed greatly under this prince's reign. 


A better 
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A better ſcholar, and more humane than his father 
Haroun, an enemy to enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition, 
the friend of truth, to which all his reſearches were 
directed, he employed his authority and wealth to 
protect, honour, and reward, men of genius of every 


religion and country. He ſpent a great part of his 


revenue in purchaſing the moſt valuable treatiſes up- 
on every kind of ſubject, that could be found in 
Europe and Greece. Patronized by him, aſtronomy, 
philoſophy, and medicine, were cultivated upon true 
principles, and made a hitherto unknown progreſs, 
Study was his delight, and no man who purſues 
theſe ſciences by profeſſion, could be more aſſiduous 
than he was. His mild conduct to the Chriſtians, 
who, during his reign, enjoyed an uninterrupted re- 
poſe, his bounty to them, for the knowledge he re- 
ceived from them, drew upon him the hatred of muſ- 
ſulmen. They accuſed him of Motalizm or hereſy, 
becauſe he believed the Alcoran to be created, re- 
jected the reveries of Mahomet with reſpect to fature 
rewards and puniſhments, and becauſe he was deſir- 


dus to baniſh from the religion he profeſſed, folly, 


_ ſuperſtition, bigotry, and intolerance. He was hated 
by Mahometan devotees, becauſe he wiſhed to intro- 
duce the ſtudy of philoſophy and other ſciences among 
his ſubje&s, upon principles conformable to right 
| reaſon. We are ſorry to find one ſpot in the glory 
of this great prince, His enthuſiaſm for philoſophy 

made' him a perſecutor. He would oblige his ſub- 
jects to embrace his opinions, and puniſhed, with tor- 
ture and death, thoſe who refuſed. In this he was ef- 
ſentially wrongs True nn is an enemy to all 


Kinds 
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kinds of perſecution. It never uſes barbarous means 
of perſuaſion. It is unjuſt, it is cruel, to hurt any 
perſon, even when we wiſh to undeceive him of dan. 

| gerous errors. 

He was ſucceeded by his brother Motaſſem, who, 
like Al-Mamon, was a warlike prince, a. lover of 
learning, and an enemy to ſuperſtition. Watheck - 
trode in his ſteps. After the death of Watheck, the 
Saracen empire ſuffered an eternal eclipſe. His 
brother, who ſucceeded to the califat, was remark. 
able only for his debauchery, cruelty, and ſuperſti- "= 

tion. Hated by his ſubjects, his ſon, a monſter of 1 
wickedneſs, deprives him of life. This horrid crime 
places him on the throne, but his miſconduct ſoon 

' hurls him from it. From that period, diſcord, civil 

| wars, and repeated revolts, tear in pieces the pro- 

vinces of the Arabian empire. Luxury and effemi- 
nacy find their way to the court of Bagdad. Taxes 

Increaſe, and the people are offended. A general dif- 

content prevails, and the governors of provinces ſeize 

the opportune moment to diſmember the empire. 

Amidſt this general confuſion, the Fatamites, al- 
ways oppreſſed by the Abaſſidæ, ſee a proper op- 

portunity to ſet themſelves free. All, who revered 

the memory of Ali, are invited to their ſtandards. 

. Crowds join them, religion ſerves as a pretext for Fo 
their revolt, they found a powerful empire in Africa 
and, having conquered Egypt, Grand Cairo becomes 
the capital of theſe new caliphs. ; 

. _ -- Wrong notions of religion ꝓroduced a ſtill more re- 

| er revolution. An enthuſiaſt forms the pro- 

5 ject of converting the idolaters in the deſarts of A fri- 
—— | , 
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ca. Other enthuſiaſts join him, ſo that he is ſoon the 


head of a numerous body of ignorant and deluded 
people. Intoxicated with ſucceſs, he believes him- 
ſelf authorized by heaven to reform the Mahomet- 
ans, who had departed from the purity of the re- 
| ligion of their prophet. The contagion of ſuper- 
ſition ſpreads. Proſelytes throng to his banners. 
Means are uſed to ſtop the deſigns of theſe ſeQaz 


ries, and the fire of "perſecution is kindled. The 


caliph excommunicates them, and they become 
mad with rage. An Abubeker marches at their 


head; warmed with enthuſiaſm they beat their ene- 


mies, and renounce all allegiance to the pontiffs of 
Bagdad and Cairo. Their chief declares himſelf 


_ caliph by the name of Miramolin, and as king and 


prieſt, reigns over the weſtern parts of Africa. Thus 
three caliphs, each calling himſelf the ſucceflor of 
Mahomet, reign at the ſame time, and hurl againſt 
each other the thunderbolts of their religion. 


Turks. —The ancient caliphs laſt all but the eaſtern: 


provinces of the Saracen empire, and theſe were dif- 
turbed with fanatiſm and rebellion. The Turks (a 


word which ſignifies wanderers) came from the interi- 


or parts of Tartary. Having for a long time ſought an 
opportunity to ſettle in the weſtern provinces of Aſia, 


they found one in this general confuſion. Poſſeſſed 


of ferocity and courage, the caliphs of Bagdad 


thought to find in them a ſupport to their tottering 


empire. With this view they take them into pay. 
The Turks embrace iſlamiſm, reduce the revolters, 
ſtrengthen the ſtate, obtain the chief employments; 
ſeize upon the government, and leave nothing to 
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the caliphs but the ſhadow of royalty, and the title 
of high-prieſt of the Mahometan religion. The Ara- 
dians did what they could to oppoſe theſe ſtrang- 

ers. The quarrel continued long, but the Turks 
proved at length victorious, and all came under their 
dominion. 

Cauſes of the — in the Saracen empire —The 
fame cauſes which brought about a revolution in the 
empire of Charlemagne, operated to unhinge and de- 
{troy the empire of the Caliphs of Bagdad. Without 
recapitulating thoſe cauſes, I would obſerve, that 
fanatiſm in particular brought about the downfal of the 
Saracen empire. The ſect of Ali, who believed the 
pontiffs of Bagdad to be uſurpers, though kept under 
by force, could never be entirely rooted out. Their 
faction filently undermined the throne. Theſe ſec- 
taries waited only for a favourable moment to ſhew 
themſelves, and the diſcord which prevailed in the 
family of Al-Mamon, furniſhed them with one. From 
that time Egypt was ſeparated from the empire of 
Bagdad, and the new caliph excommunicated the old, 
while his army deprived him of his richeſt provinces. 
Africa followed the example; all the weſtern provinces 
_ threw off the yoke of the eaſtern caliphs, and formed 
independent kingdoms : ſome of which ſtill ſubſiſt. 
The Turks alſo took from the caliphs the eaſtern pro- 
vinces. - Called to defend the ſtate; left under the con- 
duct of generals they were accuſtomed to obey, they 
ſoon learned to deſpiſe a ſovereign who never appear- 
ed at their head in the day of battle, nor ſhared in the 


| dangers to which he expoſed them. They ſoon depriv- 
| | _— 
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ed him of his power, ſhut him up in his palace, and 
conſidered him only as chief prieſt. 

Eaftern cuſtoms, manners, and artt.— The calloms 
and manners of eaſtern nations were ſimilar to thoſe 
which prevailed in Europe ſome centuries ago. The 
fables of the eaſt, reſpecting ſupernatural beings, 
and the romance and fairy tales of Europeans, ſhew 
them to have had the ſame notions, It has been al- 
ready obſerved (if I am not miſtaken) that while 
Europe was buried in ignorance, arts and ſciences 
were cultivated in the eaſt, When the Saracens were 
ſatiated with conquelt, and fixed the ſeat of empire at 
Bagdad, they became refined in their manners, and 
acquired a taſte for the arts. Haroun Al-Raſchid and 
Al-Mamon, enlightened princes, did all they could to 


infuſe into their ſubjects a love of letters, and a taſte 


for thoſe ſciences which ennoble the mind, and 
poliſh manners. It was in the reign of Haroun that 
the Arabians, who were acquainted with the uſe 
of figures, brought this art into Europe. The ſame 
people taught the Europeans the knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies. The word almanac is Arabic, 
Ben Honain, an Arabian aſtronomer, tranſlated 
Ptolemy's Almagiſt out of Greek into Arabic. it is 
ſaid that Al-Mamon, to aſcertain the true magnitude 
and figure of the earth, ordered a degree of the meri- 
dian to be meaſured according to the exact rules of 
geometry. The ſame (ſays Voltaire) was done by 
the order of Louis XIV. near nine centuries after. 

Chemiſtry and medicine were cultivated by the 
Arabians. Chemiſtry, ſo very uſeful to the natural 

| Y 2 | philoſopher, 


| The reign of the caliphs of Bagdad continued 655 years. 
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philoſopher, phyſician, and manufacturer, has of late 
been brought, by the reſearches of learned and inge. 
nious men, to great perfection; but without the Ara- 
bians, the Europeans would have been ignorant of 
chemical proceſſes. To them we are indebted for thoſe 
medical remedies which operate more gently, and have 
a more ſalutary effect, than the medicines uſed by the 


phyſicians of Greece and Rome. Algebrais of Arabian 


extraction; and many other arts were introduced into 


Europe by the ſame people. Clocks and watches made 


at Bagdad were brought into Europe. Silks from 
Damaſcus, and other fine ſtuffs manufaQured in Aſia, 
were bought by Europeans at an exorbitant price. 
Cutlery ware, particularly wrought ſteel, came from 
the ſame quarter. But though Europeans were for 
ſeveral centuries ignorant 6f the ſciences, and though 
moſt of the arts were invented in the eaſt ; yet it is in 


the weſt that they have received a degree of perfec- 
tion unknown to the ancients. The Europeans of this 


enlightened age excel in every art and ſcience. And 
it is an obſervation founded in truth, that a greater 
extent of genius, more ſtudy and labour are Tequired 
to bring an art to perfection, than to invent it. 
Climate has an influence on the manners of ſociety 
in every ſtage, from rudeneſs to refinement. 'The ſe. 


yeral nations of Gaul in Cafar* s time were different 
from each other in their manners, language, and laws: 
and the Gauls differed in this reſpect from the Ger- 


mans. When the barbarous anceſtors of the preſent 
European nations ceaſed to roam from place to place, 
and acquired permanent ſettlements, their manners, 


| in 48 of time, reſembled the nature of the cli. 
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mate they inhabited. Climate gives vigour to, or 
enervates, the paſſions; ſo that, according to the 
| temperature of a country, is the tone of the virtues or 
vices of the inhabitants. The national character and 
manners of the Engliſh, Scotch, and Irilh, are eſſen- 
rially different. The natives of Cumberland are in 
theſe reſpe&s unlike the inhabitants of Kent; this 
may be accounted for from difference of climate. 
The ſame. difference is viſible between thoſe who in- 
habit the different climates of Europe; by his man- 
ners you may eaſily diſtinguiſh a Spanaird from a 
Ruſſian or Swede. The former, though proud, is 
humane, generous, temperate, his vices partake of 
the enervating heat of his climate; whilſt the virtues 
and vices of the latter are rough, boiſterous, and har- 
dy, like the d n and ele {kies of the 
north. | 
As the manners af Kwropean natious have always 
been diſſimilar to each other, ſo alſo in this reſpeck 
are the manners of the inhabitants of the eaſt, dif- 
ferent from thoſe of the weſt. And the difference is 
ſtill more remarkable in the Chineſe and Indians, 
than in the northern inhabitants of Aſia. Thele na- 
tions have always been of ſoft and effeminate man- 
ners, the conſequence of climate, which neither time 
nor external revolutions could change. In general, 
people who live in hot climates have received from 
nature, manners more ſoft and gentle than thoſe 
born in the cold and variable climates of Europe. 
The nature of their climate diſpoſes them to abſtain 
from ſtrong liquors and animal food; which inflame 
the blood, and often i incite to acts of cruelty. | 
Arabian 
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Arabian manners, in- the time of Mahomet, were 
reeable to the nature of their climate, and to the 
kind of life the Arabians led. That impoſtor made 
the joys of his paradiſe purely ſenſual : Pleaſant gar- 


7 dens, purling ſtreams, ſhady bowers, and the enjoy= | 


ment of beautiful women, were the rewards he pro- 


miſed his followers. A proof, that the heat of the 


torrid zone enervates the Arabians, forms the com- 
plexion of their manners, and. particularly inclines. 


them to the love of women. Voltaire compares their 


manners with thoſe of the ancient Hebrews, and 
ſcruples not (though I am apt to believe that enemy 
of revelation did it to diſcredit the ſcriptures) to give 
the Arabians the preference. The people of Arabia, 


- though they profeſs Mahometaniſm, have always been 


divided into ſeparate hordes or clans; often at war 
with each other, always in a ſtate of hoſtility with the 
reſt of the world. This muſt make them bold and 
enterpriſing, fearleſs of danger ; but unjuſt, thieviſh, 
and cruel. The manners of robbers are ignorant, 


rude, and barbarous; and ſuch were the manners of 


the Arabians, when Mabomet e among them 
the character of a prophet. 

We diſcover i in Mahomet and his ſucceſſors, while 
propagating his religion with the ſword, manners re- 
ſembling thoſe of heroic times. Mahomet, Abubeker, 
and Omar, reſemble the heroes in Homer's Illiad. In 


reading the hiſtory of the Saracens, we ſee their ge- 


nerals challenge to ſingle combat thoſe of the enemy; 


we ſee them advance to meet their antagoniſt, While 
the two armies continue quietly to view the fight; 


they 


* 
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they defy one another, they invoke God before oy 
engage. 


K probable (ſays 1 writer) that the account | 
of the warlike Amazons in Homer and Herodotus is 


not fabulous. The women of an Arabian tribe were 
warriors, and fought in the armies of Abubeker and 
Omar. That there was a kingdom of Amazons is in- 


credible; i. e. women who lived without men. But 


in countries where the inhabitants lead a paſtoral life, 
It is not at all ſurpriſing, that women, trained from 
their infancy in the ſame manner as men, ſhould, up- 


on occaſion, fight like them. Penthefilea, at the ſiege 


of Troy, and Camillus, the ally of Turnus, were he- 


roines early inſtructed in"the uſe of arms, who took 


pleaſure in martial exerciſes. At the ſiege of Damaſ- 
cus, an Arabian woman avenged the death of her 


' huſband, ſlain by her fide, and with an arrow e 


the commander of the city. * 
Taſſo, in his Jeruſalemme e and Arioſto, in 
his Orlando Furigſo, introduce female warriors. The 


times of chevalry preſent us with more than one ex- 


ample of women, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 


field of battle. To us of modern times, ſuch accounts 
ſeem incredible; eſpecially ſince the uſe of artillery 


and ſmall arms prevent the combatants from ſhewing 
their agility and perſonal courage. But even in mo- 
dern times, there have been examples of this kind. 


The maid, under the ſtrong impreſſion of a paſſion, has 


diſguiſed her ſex, and accoutered as a ſoldier, has ſhared 
in the dangers of war for the man ſhe loved. 


See Richardſon's Eſſay on the Mannery of Eaſtern Nations. 
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The Saracen heroes reſemble thoſe of Homer, in 
the ſpeeches they delivered at the head of their armies, 
when about to engage in ſingle combat, or when 
| making treaties of peace; but greatly ſuperior to them 
in religious enthuſiaſm. Convinced of the truth of 
the Alcoran, that it was lawful to propagate their re- 
ligion with the ſword; and that thoſe who died in 
battle, were immediately admitted to the joys of Ma- 
- homet's paradiſe ; they bore down all oppoſition, and 
were every where victorious. Indeed, the ſoldier, 
whoſe mind js impreſſed with religion, who is perſuad- 
ed that the Deity approves, aſſiſts, and if he falls, will 
make him happy, behaves nobly in the day of battle. 
A ſtranger to fear, he poſſeſſes a cool determined 
courage. I have already mentioned ſome inſtances 

of the effect, this perſuaſion acting upon the minds 
of the Arabians, produced. The daughter of Hera- 
clius was taken in Damaſcus by Kaled the Saracen 
general, and ſent by him to her father without ranſom, 
Being aſked why he did ſo? He replied, © Becauſe; 
I hope ſoon to take both the daughter and father i in 
Conſtantinople.” When Omar came to beſiege Je- 
ruſalem, he brought his proviſion, with a bottle of 
water, and a wooden trencher, upon his camel. Hav- 
ing ſeen ſome of his army dreſſed in ſilks taken from 
the enemy, he ordered them to be dragged through 
the mud with their faces towards the earth, and e 
cloaths to be torn in pieces. 1 

To mention only one example more. When he 
caliph Mohavia, who died in the ſixtieth year of their 
Hegira, was ready to expire, having ſecured the 


ene of hy _caliphs, till then elective, to his ſon 
| : 
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| Yeſud, he ſaid, © Great God if I have eſtabliſhed my 
ſon on the throne, becauſe think him worthy of it; I 
beſeech thee to ſupport him on it; but if he ſhall ſhew 
himſelf unworthy to reign, I beſeech thee caſt bim 
headlong from it.“ 

Is it ſurpriſing that every obſtacle gave way to peo- 
ple who could ſpeak and act in this manner? No, it 
is agreeable to the nature of things. Theſe inſtances 

mark the character of heroes. They were fanatics; 


but fanatics who poſſeſſed magnanimity and greatneſs 


of ſoul. Let us admire true greatneſs of ſoul iti 
whomſoever it appears, and whatever may be the 
cauſe which produces it. And, ſince the manners and 
cuſtoms of other nations and former times were ſo 
different from our own, let this convince us, that the 


ſcenery. of this world is continually ſhifting ; that we 


ought to be upon cur guard againſt contracting a 
habit of judging of men and things by the cuſtoms 


and manners of our own time and country. The 
cuſtoms and manners of ancient times were different 


from thoſe of the middle ages, and thoſe of the 


middle ages diſſimilar to thoſe of the preſent time; 
but the cuſtoms and manners of either ancient 
or modern times are reſpectable, only as they are 


founded in virtue, and have a tendency to hu- 


manize the heart. The rude manners of the barba- 
rian, when tinctured with virtue, claim eſteem; but 


poliſhed manners, ſullied with vice, excite deteftation? 

That there are various orders of ſupernatural be- 
ings, is, and always has been, a popular doctrine i in the 
eaſt, Their peris reſemble the fairies of Europeans, 


of whoſe exiſtence the belief is not * obliterated. 
2 


Genii 
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Seni differ little from the giants of the middle ages. 
They believed that there were beings, whom they 
ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of happineſs or miſery to 
man; hence they wiſhed to procure their favour, and 
ſome pretended to have this power. This belief gave 
riſe to charms, to. taliſmans, and to the whole armour 
of offenſive and defenſive enchantment. The Ara- 
bians and other eaſtern nations believed the machin- 
ary of angels; with them every month was ſuppoſed 
to be under the guardianſhip of a particular angel ; 
nay; that every day had a ruling angel; and is not the 
doctrine of being born under ſuch a planet ſimilar to 
this? 

Chevalry, or knight errantry, ſo intimately con- 
nected with enchantment, was not unknown in the 
eaſt. For the knights of hoſtile armies to challenge 
one another to ſingle combat, was common among 
the Tartars, the Perſians, and Arabians. They had 
a feſtival not unlike the ancient gallantry of Valan- 
tine's day in Europe. Aſtrology, divination, inter- 
pretation of dreams, were with them faſhionable 
ſtudies. The marriage, chiefly of perſons of rank a- 
mong them, was attended with ſingular ſplendor and: 
ceremony. 

Their attention to the fair ſex ſeems to have been 
conducted with ſuch principles of ſenſibility, as would 
hardly be expected from that fierceneſs of temper, 
for which they have been characteriſed: Vet the 
great lines in the manners of thoſe people may in ſome 
meaſure account for it. They led a paſtoral life; and 
a paſtoral life is ever favourable to love. Many cir- 
cumſtances peculiar to their-roving habits, would 

frequently 
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frequently produce ſuch ſituations, as might greatly 
heighten that elegant regard to the ſex, which diſtin- 
guiſhes refined affection from brutal impulſe. Many 
tribes often encamped together on the ſame plain; 
the young men of one, fall in love with the damſels of 


another. In the midſt of their courtſhip, the heads of 
the tribes order the tents to be ſtruck ; one goes to the 


perhaps never more to meet, and theſe ſeparations 


ed among us as a mere poetical figure, but in eaſtern 
countries it is ſomething more. Add to this, that the 
military 1deas which prevailed in Arabia, ſeem alſo to 
have been peculiarly calculated to promote a romantic 
attention to the fair ſex. The nations of the eaſt, 
particularly the Perſians, appear to have been fond of 
muſic. And amidſt all the vices and bad qualities of 
the Arabians, Perſians, and Tartars, they have been 
ever diſtinguiſhed for generoſity and hoſpitality. They 
have no word to expreſs avarice ſimply by itſelf; and 
ſo high is their idea of the rights of hoſpitality, that 
if the murderer of their deareſt friend had, even by 
chance, eaten or drank under their roof, that alone 
obliterated every former crime, and they were bound, 
not only to forgive, but to prote& him. * 
Feudal fyſtem.-——The feudal ſyſtem, or military go- 
vernment, which prevailed in Europe, it is probable, 
was originally from the eaſt; at leaſt, the government 
which has ſubſiſted in Tartary, India, Perſia, and 
Arabia, from the —— early accounts down to the 
„„ preſent 


* 


* See Richardſon's Diſſer. &c. 


right, another to the left. The lovers are ſeparated, 


have often proved fatal. Dying for love is conſider- 
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. preſent time, can hardly be defined by any other de. 
ſcription. In reading the ancient and modern hiſtory 
of thoſe countries, we ſee a great king to whom a 
number of princes pay homage; every deviation from 
this ſyſtem is merely temporary and accidental. The 
caliphs were paramount ſovereigns, having under them 
feudatory princes. In Hindoſtan, the Great Mogul is 
conſidered by the Subahs, Nabobs, and other ſubordi- 
nate chiefs, as lord paramount of the empire. Under 
the Turkiſh government, there are remarkable traces 
.of the feudal ſyſtem. Military fiefs under different 
titles, are beſtowed with expreſs condition of maintain- 
ing bodies of men: and, if it is true, that the ſtorehouſe 
of nations, whence millions of barbarians have iſſued 
into the more cultivated parts of the earth, appears 
to have been Tartary : If Goths, Viſigoths, &c. were 
originally the inhabitants of that immenſe tract ex- 
tending from 3 30, to 1309, eaſt longitude, and from 
39e, to 80, north latitude, then they only continued 
An the kingdoms of Europe into which they emigrated, 
tme cuſtoms, manners, and mode of government they 
had been uſed to in the countries from R's they 
came. 
> The incidents of the feudal ſyſtem, the nature of 
property, with the different kinds of tenures and 
ſervitude under a military government, belong to the 
lawyer to treat of. Let it be our taſk to ſhew its 
influence upon ſociety. | 
The original intention of the feudal rvitem, and 
its true ſpirit, were national defence and domeſtic in- 
dependence: And, whilſt it continued in its purity, 
Was an effectual barrier to NN and tended 
to 


* 
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to promote che freedom of the ſubject. The power 


of the ſovereign was checked by the power of the 
barons, as their power was repreſſed by that of their 


retainers and vaſſals. 
Women, in the rude and uncultivated ſtate of ſo- 


. ciety, were not of that importance they ſhould have 
been. When the chiets of tribes collected their re. 
tainers and committed depredations on their neigh- 


bours, the women could have no property ; for, as 
they had not ſhared in the toils and dangers of the 
expedition, no ſhare of the booty belonged to them. 


But when the barbarians ceaſed to rove from place 


to place, and ſettled themſelves in the Roman pro- 


vinces, from that moment women were to improve 


in advantages: : They became poſſeſſed of lands by 
portion or inheritance, and theſe endowments raiſed 
their value in the eyes of the men. Women, whom 


nature has formed to be proper companions to men, 


and who are highly valuable upon account of their 
natural attractions, have in every ſtage of ſociety been 
eſteemed, not in proportion to their merit, but to 
the wealth they poſſeſs. 8 

When the feudal ſyſtem took root in Europe, v wo- 


men, upon account of their riches and property, be- 
came of more importance in ſociety than they had form- 1 
erly been. The conduct of the men was to them more 


diſtant and reſpectful. The heart felt new ſentiments 
of dignity and meanneſs. Men, having acquired per- 


manent ſettlements, became more domeſtic. Leſs 


, employed abroad, the fair ſex engroſſed more of their 
time and regard. They approached them with great- 
er reverence, and courted them with an aſſiduity more 


tender | 


| 
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tenderand anxious. Women became ſenſible of their 
influence, learned to be more vain, more gay, and 
more alluring; endeavoured to ſet off their beauty 
by the ornaments of dreſs, and grew ſtudious to 
pleaſe and to conquer. . They loſt a good deal of 
their former intrepidity, and began to affect a delica- 
cy, even a weakneſs. Their education was more at- 


| tended to; a finer ſenſe of beauty aroſe; their em- 


ployments were more feminine than they had been; 
they were more ſecluded from obſervation ; ſenti- 
ment and feeling were more indulged ; a greater re- 
ſerve accompanied the commerce of the ſexes ; a 
greater ſenſe of modeſty operated, and the alarm at 
what was contrary to it ſooner taken. Gallantry, in 


all its modes, and in all its charms, began to unfold 


itſelf. In a word, the feudal ſyſtem, the characteriſ- 
tics of which were arms, gallantry, and devotion, 
produced the inſtitutions of chevalry. Chriſtianity 
did not aboliſh theſe. To love God and the ladies 
was the firſt leſſon of chevalry, and the knight, while 


he fought, was animated with ſentiments of . 


and love. 
Chevalry.— The inſtitutions of chevalry were co- 


| eval with the feudal aſſociation. The feudal barons 


had a number of retainers; they conſtituted their 
glory and ſtrength. They fought their battles, and 


_ conſequently were entitled to the honours of cheval- 


ry. Every perſon free born might aſpire to knight- 


hood, and, by aitending upon his lord, he learnt 
the ae virtues. Emulation, the company of the 


ladies, 


See Stuart on Society. Millar's Diſtinction of Ranke. 
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ladies, of whom he ſelected one as the object of his 


love, enflamed his paſſion for war, infuſed into his 


mind a zeal for religion, and inſtructed him in the 
art of the moſt reſpectful gallantry. | 


The candidate for knighthood, preſented himſelf 


in the church, confeſſed his fins, and abſolution was 


given him; he heard maſs, watched his arms all 


night, laced his ſword on the altar, which was re- 


turned him by the prieſt who gave him his benedic- 
tion. The ſacrament was adminiſtered to him, and 
having bathed, was dreſſed in rich robes, and his 


ſpurs and ſword put on. He then appeared before his 
chief, and receiving a blow on the neck, was dubbed 
a knight, The whole was concluded with feaſting 
and rejoicing. 
The warrior promoted to the honour- of knight- 
hood, was admitted to the table and converſation of 
his ſovereign. He was permitted to wear gold, fur, 
and ſilk, He was diſtinguiſhed in his order by the 
devices on his arms, and the peculiarities of his blaz- 
onry. His privileges were, in courts of law, and 


when a priſoner of war, not to receive unworthy 


treatment; i. e. he was treated as a knight. His 
promiſe might be relied on: it was thought diſ- 
honourable for a knight to falſify his word. He ap- 


peared in the field on horſeback attended with an 
eſquire; and if he had many knights in his train, he 


Vas allowed a banner or ſtandard. Great honours l. T4 


were paid to his remains. When he died, his funeral'%, 


Was ſolemn and ceremonious ; and his ſword, ſhield, 
and other articles of his armour and dreſs, were ob- 


jects of reſpectful veneration. 
A knight 
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A knight was to conſult and defend: the glory of 


the ſtate; but the approbation of his fair one ſtimu- 


lated his e For her he fought and conquered; 


to her he conſecrated his trophies; ſhe kindled 
the fire of ambition in his breaſt, and his courage 


and ſplendid feats of arms, proclaimed: her beauty 


and perfection. 


The women felt their dominion. They boaſted of 


the proweſs. of their knights, and while rivalſhip for 


beauty prevailed, each knight was deſirous to main- 


tain the. honour, ſuperior beauty, and reputation of 


the damſel he made choice of, againſt all competitors. 


The knight in company of the ladies, acquired the 
graces of external behaviour, and improved his ſen- 


ſibility and tenderneſs. He ſtudied an elegance of 
manners. Politeneſs became a habitual virtue which 
attended him to the field of battle, and checked his 


paſſions in the ardor of victory. It was thus the 
knights conducted themſelves in the pure ages of che- 
valry, when honour. was inſeparable from virtue. 
In thoſe days to utter a falſehood, was an offence, an 
ignominy which could not be wiped out. The guil- 
ty were degraded from the honour of knighthood, a. 


puniſhment to them more cruel than death. But in 


the i impure period of chevalry, when knights were 
ſtained with meanneſs, they ſtill laid claim to pro- 


bity of character, and appealed to their [words to > ſup- 


port their pretenſions. 


Chevalry run its career in 50 and Fre fell 
into difuſe. In the impure {tate of the feudal ſyſtem, q 
and towards its decline, knighthood became an en- 


gu of intereſt in the hands of a ſuperior, Great fees 
| were 
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were demanded of thoſe made knights, and if vafſals ] 
neglected to take this honour,. their eſtates were de- 
ſtrained. The knights of honour loſt their conſidera - 
tion; their number greatly increaſed, and they be- 
came venal, ſelling their ſervices to the higheſt bid- 
der. They fought for pecuniary rewards, and not 
for honour. Chevalry was worn out. The milita- 
ry and regular eſtabliſhments, which the defects of 
the feudal ſyſtem pointed out, ſuperſeded i its uſes and 
advantages. Hence (as an ingenious author obſerves) 

it did not die, as ſome have fancied, by the ridicule 

of the author of Don 1 Quizot, but of old age, deſpon - 
| dence, and debility. * 

One deſtructive conſequence of the feudal goverti« 
ment was the ſyſtem of private war ſo univerſally 
prevalent in the middle ages. The quarrels of 
nobles (to repeat what has been before obſerved) 
were decided by the ſword, not by law. They met 
in the field, revenge animated them, they fought and 
bled ; but the quarrel was not ended. Theſe feuds 
deſcended from father to ſon, and were, for many ge- 
nerations, the cauſe of mutual depredation and flaugh- 
ter. From the oppreſſions and cruelties of the feudal 
ſyſtem, ſprang the liberty we now enjoy. The en- 
croachments of the king and nobles gave riſe to 
ſtruggles, which, in this iſland, paved the way to the 
freedom of the ſubje&; and at length ſecured to us our 

natural rights. Some traces of that ſyſtem ſtill re- 
main, and by theſe, the manners of the preſent age, 
are in ſome degree influenced. The feudal aſſocia- 
| A a tion 


* Stuart's Prog. Soc. Menioires ſur L*Ancienne Cherabie 1 par 
M. de la Curne de Ste. Palaye, | 
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tion is broken; but the nobles, ſenſible of the im- 
portance of thetr property and rank, would keep the 
lower orders dependent on them. The common 
People are not now the ſlaves of haughty barons as 
formerly ; yet, being ſurrounded with the ſplendor of 
rank and wealth, they look up to them with ſub- 
miſſion, reverence, and reſpect. Theſe external ap- 
pendages dazzle, and their dependents are more 
| ſtruck with them, than with what is truly valuable. 


— 


LECTURE V. 


The Cruſades, Conſequences of them, Events, Revolu- 
© tions, Government, Legi Nation, M. anners, "OS 
Religious Orders. 


C RUSADES.—The cruſades, or © holy wars, are 


an event, which ſtrikingly diſplays the charac- 
ter of Europeans 1 in the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 


ries. Blind piety and miſtaken zeal were the cauſe 
of thoſe cruel wars, and Chriſtians, under the impulſe 
of a religious frenzy, violated all laws divine and 
human. The hiſtory of mankind, before this period, 
_ preſents us with nothing fimilar to it. Canaan, or 

the holy land, was much reſpected in thoſe days, as 
the country in which our bleſſed Saviour was born, 
preached, wrought miracles, and died for the fins of 
the world. In the middle ages, Chriſtians frequent- 


2) ly went from every part of Europe in-pilgrimage to 


Judea, to viſit the ſepulchre of Jeſus Chriſt, the 
place where he was born, and every other, rendered 


Hzous by his n. and ** 3 or by thoſe of 5 
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his apoſtles. To go in pilgrimage to the holy land, 
once in their life at leaſt, was, they thought, the 
moſt proper means to procure the favour of God. 
The Turks were then in poſſeſſion of Canaan, and 
the Chriſtians had hitherto beheld with indifference, 
the religion of Mahomet planted in the land of Chriſt's 
_ nativity, and the birth-place of chriſtianity. This in- 
difference was changed in a moment into a moſt ardent 
zeal. The fury of fanatiſm poſſeſſed the inhabitants . 
of Europe, they breathe revenge, and long to diſ- | 
poſſeſs the infidels of a country for which they had 
ſo great a reſpect. Peter the Hermit, an obſcure 
and illiterate perſon, becomes the ſoul of this ſurpriſe 
ing revolution. This pilgrim of Amiens, whoſe zeal 
had prompted him to viſit Jeruſalem, had been mal- 
treated by the Turks; Upon his return to Rome, 
Peter pathetically deſcribes the profanation of the holy 
land, the indignities offered to pilgrims, and the ex- 
tortions they were obliged to ſubmit to. Urban II. 
was then pope, and it was his wiſh, as it had been that 
of ſome of his predeceſſors, to find means to arm the 
Chriſtian world againſt the Mahometans, Finding 
Peter a proper perſon to ſecond his deſigns, he ſent 
him from province to province to preach a cruſade, to 
communicate his zeal, and perſuade Chriſtians to 
take up the croſs againſt the infidels. Peter, dif- 
_ agreeable in his perſon, remarkable in his dreſs, tra- 
verſed Italy, Germany, and France, with a rope for a 
girdle, and a crucifix in his hand. He every where 
exhorted the people to take up arms againſt the Ma- 
„ hometans, and march to the relief of Jeruſalem © 
His vehement geſtures, ſtrong voice, and lamentable I 4 
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+ ſtory, produced : a wonderful effect. The contagion 
 InfeQss all, and they loudly demand to be conducted 


into the oY All ranks are ſeized with the ſame 
frantie diſtemper ; princes, barons, biſhops, monks, 


old men, women and children. Urban II. overjoyed 


to hear of his miſſionary's ſucceſs, haſtens to improve 
it, and in a council aſſembled at Clermont, in 
Auvergne, propoſes, under the name of Cruſade, a 
league to deliver the holy city. It is the will of God! 


| It is the will of God! is the general cry; the expedi- 
tion 18 agreed on with one conſent, and dignified with 


all the pomp of religion. The pope is choſen head 
of the enterpriſe; and a croſs of red cloth is made 
the badge of thoſe who were willing to fight at the 
diſtance of a thouſand leagues, with people whom 


they ſcarcely knew by name. The cruſaders have a 
plenary indulgence granted them, and the promiſe of 
heaven to thoſe who might fall in ſo noble a cauſe. 
The nobles willingly ranged themſelves under the 
banner of the croſs. Independent, reſtleſs, fond of 


diſſipation and war, ſunk in debauchery, ignorant 


and ſuperſtitious, a pennance which conſiſted in 
Plunder and blood, was ſuited to their taſte, and they - 


were glad to get to heaven on fuch eaſy terms. 
Thoſe not willing to pay their deBts, took up the 
croſs, to eſcape from their creditors, becauſe the 


cruſaders were not to be moleſted upon any pretext | 


whatever: Some inliſted with the hope of making 


- their fortune, or of acquiring fame by their exploits. 


But a miſtaken devotion, a love of novelty, and a 
deſire to ſhare in fo very ſingular an enterpriſe, in- 


duced the moſt part to become cruſaders. The popes 
bels 
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beheld the cruſaders as men devoted to their intereſt, 
| by whom they would be enabled to terrify kings, and 
make them bow before them. Theſe emigrations | 
were not diſagreeable to the princes of Europe, as 
by them they got rid of many powerful and reſtleſs 
vaſlals who continually braved their authority. The 
clergy, who let ſlip no opportunity to increaſe their 
own influence, greatly favoured the cruſades. Nor 
was zeal the alone principal of this frenzy; many 
particular motives, in union with the romantic ſpirit 
of the age, . contributed to perſuade Europeans to 
leave their country to ſeek graves in Aſia. Europe 
(as Anna Comnena expreſſes it) ſeemed to be torn 
up by the roots to overwhelm Aſia. 

Whatever the motives of the cruſaders might be, 
their number ſoon amounted to four hundred thou- 

ſand : Theſe were divided into three diviſions ; the 

firſt diviſion, about eighty thouſand cruſaders, but 
moſtly rabble, were conducted by Peter the Hermit. 

In their march, they fell upon, and put to the ſword, 
the Jews in Germany, and continuing their rout 
through Hungary and Greece, pillaged the Chriſtians 
wherever they came. Debauchery, and the attacks 
of the inhabitants of the countries through which they 
Pals, thinned their number, ſo that their army, by 
the time they arrived at the {traits of Conftantivopye; 
was reduced almoſt to nothing. 

The ſecond diviſion, marching with leſs confuſion 
than the firſt, penetrated into Afia, were ſucceſsful in 
ſome ſkirmithes, and finiſhed their career by yielding 
to the arms of Solyman in the plains of Nice. 


The third "ENG was conducted by powerful 
princes, 
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| princes, well verſed i in the military art. Robert duke 
of Normandy; Hugh count of Vermandois, brother 
to Philip king of France; Baldwin earl of Flanders; 
Euſtace de Boulogne; Godfrey de Bouillon, duke of 
Jower Lorrain; Herpin, viſcount de Bourges; old 
Raymond count de Thoulouſe; followed many of the 
nobles of Europe, and warlike troops, arrived in 
Greece, where they were reinforced by Bohemond, 
duke of Calabria, who brought with him a body of 
thoſe Normans, ſo famous for their noble exploits. 
Alexis Comnenus emperor of Conſtantinople, alarmed 
at theſe emigrations, haſtened to rid himſelf as ſoon as 
poſlible, of thoſe dangerous and inſolent gueſts. He 
flattered, careſſed, and furniſhed them with boats to 
tranſport them to the oppoſite ſhore. Being arrived in 
Aſia, they proved ſuperior to the courage and activity 
of Solyman ; poſſeſſed themſelves of Bithynia, Cilicia, 
and Syria, from which countries they expelled the ſul- 


tans who reigned there. But misfortunes and fatigue 


had by this time cut off the half of their army. At 
laſt they arrived before the walls of Jeruſalem, and be- 
gan that fiege, ſo famous, upon account of the many he- 
_Toic actions performed by the beſiegers and the beſieg- 
ed, by the great number of princes there preſent, and 
by Taſſo's immortal poem. After a ſiege of ſix weeks, 
the city is taken by aſſault, and the conquerors, under 
the impulſe of a brutal fury, butcher without pity, all 


who are not Chriſtians. The moſt hidden retreats can- 
not conceal, from their ſavage ferocity, trembling mo- 


thers and their innocent children; their ſwords ſpare 
none, and ſtreams of blood deluge the ſtreets. After 
this horrible carnage, the Chriſtians arrive at the tomb 


of 


* 
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of Jeſus Chriſt, where, falling down upon their knees, 
they rend the air with groans and lamentations 
Godfrey of Bouillon was elected king of Jeruſalem; 
Raymond was made count of Edeſſa; and Antioch, 
the moſt conſiderable conquelt of the crafaders, was 
_ erected into a principality by Bohemond. The other 
chiefs of the cruſade returned to Europe. The Furks, 
ſoon after their departure, inſulted the walls of Jeruſa- 
lem. Godfrey valiantly repelled their attacks; but his 
reign, which continued only one year, did not give 
him time to ſecure the ſtability of his infant kingdom. 
In vain did Baldwin, his ſucceſſor, implore aſſiſtance 
from Europe ;. the courage of the knights of St. John 
ſupported him upon a tottering throne. This monaſtic 
order, partly religious and partly military, gave birth 
to others. The knights Templar and Teutonic, were 
formed upon this model, and adopted the ſame rules. 
The three orders, with that fervour which animates 
new eſtabliſhments, performed many heroic actions; 
the Saracens fled before them, they protected the pil- 
grims, extended the boundaries of the Chriſtians poſs 
ſeſſions in Aſia, and ſtrengthened the throne of Jeruſa- 
lem. But envy and diſcord ſoon divided them, hatred 
armed them againſt each other, and confuſion preci- 
pitated the holy city to the brink of ruin. In this 
unhappy ſituation, the Chriſtians of Aſia ſolicited, in 


Europe, a new cruſade, * 
| Second 


*The firſt cruſade happened in 1095. Henry IV. being then 
emperor of Germany, William Rufus, king of England, Philip I. 
king of France, Alphonſo VI. king of Caſtille, Peter, king of Ar- 


ragon, Henry, count of Portugal, Malcolm III. king of Scotland, . 


Alexis Comnenus, emp. C. P. Moſthader 9 Urban II. popes 
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Second Cruſade. Pope Eugene III. thought his old 
maſter, St. Bernard, a fit perſon to perſuade the weſtern 
world once more to take up the croſs. He could not 
have. made choice of a more proper inſtrument, The 
people reverenced him as a ſaint of the firſt order. 
' From his cell he gave reſponſes, which in thoſe days 
were conſidered as oracles. He was the arbiter of 

| kings, the ſoul of councils, and turned the minds of 
the pedple which way he pleaſed. I ſay, Eugene III. 
fixed upon him to collect princes and their ſubjects 
under the banner of the croſs. Bernard, by his ſer- 
mons, kindled the fire of enthuſiaſm. . Louis VII. re- 
ceived the croſs from his hands. Many of his nobility, 
three biſhops, and Eleonora his queen, received the 
badge of the croſs with the ſame ardour. From 
France, Bernard goes to Germany, and perſuades the 
emperor, Conrad III. to take the croſs. He declares, 
himſelf authoriſed by God to promiſe them victory. 
The fame of his miracles and predictions, removing 
all doubt of ſucceſs, every one would ſhare in the ex- 
pedition, ſo that in many towns none were to be ſeen 
but women and children, Bernard was invited to be- 
come chief of the cruſade, but he wiſely declined an 


- honour, which he knew would expoſe him to ridicule. 


The ſame cauſes which contributed to the ruin df the 
firſt cruſade, were the deſtruction of this. Conrad, 
after having loſt an army of eighty thouſand men, re- 
turned almoſt alone to Germany. Louis VII. with 
a no leſs numerous army, was ſtill more unfortunate 
than Conrad. Diſhonoured by his wife, beaten by 
_ - the Saracens, he brought back to France, only ſome of 
his courtiers. A thouſand ruined d families proved the 
| Dc 2 
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falſehood of St. Bernard's prophecies, and utterd loud 
1 complaints againſt him. He made no anſwer; but 
comparing himſelf to Moſes, ſaid, he reſembled that 
| legiſlator, who, though he promiſed to conduct the 
Iraelites into a happy land, ſaw the firſt generation 
periſh in the deſart. ä 
Third Cruſade.—Theſe unfortunate expeditions 
brought no relief to the Chriſtians of Aſia, who more 
divided than ever, were in imminent danger of being 
driven from Jeruſalem. The Turks were determined 
to diſpoſſeſs the Chriſtians of the holy eity. With 
Noradin at their head, they began to put their deſign 
in execution; and Saladin, his ſucceſſor, accompliſh= 
ed it. Saladin had in a ſhort ſpace, conquered Egypt, 
Syria, Arabia, and Meſopotamia. In poſſeſſion f 
thoſe countries, he determined upon the conqueſt of 
Jeruſalem, rent by the violence of faction. Guy de 
Luſignan, then king, aſſembled the Chriſtians, march- 
ed againſt Saladin, who, having drawn the Chriftian 
army into a narrow paſs, obliged Guy and his troops 
to ſurrender priſoners of war. From the field of 
battle he marched to Jeruſalem, which opened her 
gates to the conqueror, and put an end to that little 
kingdom, after it had exiſted near a century. 
The victories of the brave and generous Saladin, 
filled Europe with alarm and trouble; and the news of 
Jeruſalem being taken proved fatal to Urban III. who 
died of grief. The Chriſtian princes, eager to reco- 
ver the holy land, fuſpend their particular quarrels, 
and form a third cruſade. Frederick Barbaroſſa, one | 
of the greateſt emperors that ever reigned in Ger- 
many, well acquainted with the art of war, who had 
| MS | been 


1 
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been often ſucceſsful, and awiſe politician, marched by 
land at the head of a hundred and fifty thouſand warri- 
-ors. Philip Auguſtus, one of the greateſt kings France 
had ſeen ſince the days of Charlemagne, went by ſea, 
followed by a well appointed army. Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion, king of England, the hero af the cruſade, 
< marched at the head of the Engliſh _— and a 4 
_ choſen body of troops. 1 
Frederick was obliged to fight the Greeks, who, afraid ” | 
of the cruladers, had made an alliance with Saladin. | 
He openet a paſſage into Thrace, though oppoſed by 
the emperor Iſaac Angelus, and twice defeated the 
- fultan of Iconium; but, having bathed, while hot, in 
the river Cydnus, he died, and his victories became 
of no conſequence. The arrival of Philip revived the 
hopes of the cruſaders. He defeated the Saracens, 
took ſeveral towns, and laid ſiege to Acre. Richard 
* haſtened to ſecond his efforts; he had been neceſſarily 
detained in Sicily, and during his ſtay had regulated 
the affairs of that iſland. ' In his paſſage to the Archi- 
pelago, a ſtorm and want of proviſions obliged him to 
touch at Cyprus. He requeſted refreſhments for his 
troops from Iſaac king of the iſland, who inhumanly 
denyed him. Richard provoked at his refuſal, lands 
his troops, defeats Iſaac, puts him and his family in 
irons, and cauſes himſelf to be crowned king of the 
whole iſland. This being done, he continued his rout 
to the holy land, where he arrived covered with glory. 
Philip, jealous of Richard's ſuperior talents for war, 
feigns ſickneſs and returns to France, having promiſed 
with an oath not to moleſt his rival's territories dur- 


Y ing his . Richard, maſter of the field of ho- 
1 naour, 


„ diſplayed the moſt heroic courage, took the city 


* 
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Acre, defeated Saladin's generals in many battles, en- . 
—_ Saladin himſelf, and had the honour to diſarm | 
him. In the midit of theſe ſucceſles, he is informed, 
that Philip Auguſtus, in contempt of his oath, had 
taken advantage of his abſence to ſeize a part of Nor- 
mandy, and had even excited his brother to rebel a- 
ainſt him. This news induced him to conclude a 
truce with Saladin, by which the Chriſtians of Paleſtine 
were to enjoy peace; but he was obliged to allow the 
ſultan to remain in poſſeſſion of Jeruſalem, and to give 
up the end of the cruſade. . 
Fourth Cruſade. — Though the n had hither. 
to been the cauſe of the loſs of much human blood, 
though they had ended unfortunately ; yet this did 
not cool the ardour of the Chriſtians, nor perſuade 
them to relinquiſh their raſh deſign. The popes were 
too much intereſted to allow this epidemical madneſs 
to ſubſide. Innocent III. aſſembled another army of 
cruſaders, compoſed of French and Italians, with 
Baldwin, earl of Flanders, at their head. Being joined 
by the Venetians, they arrived in the neighbourood 
of Conſtantinople, and encamped without the m_:: 
Diviſion -and tumult reigned in the city, Iſaac An- 
gelu!s had juſt loſt his liberty and life by the treachery 
of his brother Alexis. Iſaac's ſon had a party; and 
the cruſaders offer him their. dangerous aſſiſtance. 
The young Alexis, hated by the Greeks, for having 
introduced the Latins, was murdered by a faction. 
Alexis Ducas, ſurnamed Murtzulghus, one of his re- 
lations formed a conſpiracy : againſt him, put the fa- 
ther and fon to death, and aſſumed the purple. Then = 
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the cruſaders, under pretence of avenging their 


death, entered the city without reſiſtance, put the in- 


habitants to the ſword, and abandoned themſelves to 
every exceſs of fury and rapine. Thus Conſtantinople 


was pillaged, and its inhabitants ſlain by Chriſtians, 

who left Europe with an intention to 0 only with 

the enemies of Chriſtianity *. . 
Baldwin was made emperor Por Conſtantinople; 


: Ven an was choſen to fill the patriarchal chair, 5 
the other cruſaders divided the empire among them. 


Peloponneſus, the iſland of Candia, and ſeveral cities 
in Phrygia, fell to the ſhare of the Venetians. Some 
of the imperial family of tht Comneni, not diſheartened 
by this wreck of the Greek empire, founded two ſmall 


kingdoms, one at Nice in Bithynia, and the other at 
Trebiſond, between the ſea and mount Caucaſus. The 
. pope, who, by this, became head of the eaſtern 
church, eaſily forgave the cruſaders their negle& of 


going to deliver Jeruſalem from the Mahometans. 
fifth Cruſade. —Chriſtians did not always aſſume the 


badge of the croſs to fight againſt infidels. The mad. 
_ neſs of bigotry and a perſecuting ſpirit, produced the 
fifth cruſade for the deſtruction of Chriſtians. Op- 


poſition to errors in doctrine, and to the pride and 
ambition of the clergy, had rendered many in the 
ſouthern provinces of France obnoxious to the church 
of Rome. They refuſed to acknowledge as miniſters 
of the religion of the humble Jefus, men who were 


|; e of humility, eonnels and ſelf-denial, Theſe | 


witneſſes 


* As a trait of hs 3 of the French, it is e 58 


| the cruſaders of that nation danced with women in the church, cal- 


led St. Sophia, while one of the. proſtitutes who followed Bald- 
wins army, ſang a . 1 to her profeſſion, Voſtaire. 
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Vyitneſſes for the truth were called (by a general name) 
Albigenſes. Innocent III. alarmed at their principles 
and oppoſition to the clergy, determined to extirpate 
them. A cruſade was preached againſt them, and a 
formidable army raiſed, the command of which was 
given to Simon de Montfort. The pope, at the ſame 
time, eſtabliſhed the court of inquiſition, which, in the 
name of the God of peace, has exerciſed for ſeveral 
centuries, the moſt ſhocking cruelties. Of all the 
unjuſt tribunals ever eſtabliſhed upon earth, the in- 
quiſition is the moſt iniquitous. This tribunal allows 
ſuſpicions to be good proof, the appearance of a crime 
to be really a crime, ſuſtains the evidence of the moſt 
infamous informer, and, without mercy, commits 
thouſands of unfortunate victims to the flames; The 
power of this infernal tribunal is now much leſs than 
it once was; and we may indulge the hope, that the 
time is not diſtant, when it will be totally annihilated, 
The innocent Albigenſes, purſued by their enemies, 
fall by the ſwords of the cruſaders, or expire in the 
midſt of flames kindled by the inquifition. The 
brutal Montfort pillages and deſtroys whdle cities, 
| butchers the inhabitants, whilſt the prieſts who attend- 
ed him, were the firſt to ſet fire to towns and villages, 
Raymond, count of Thoulouſe, ſovereign of Langue- 
doc, was excommunicated for attempting to aſſiſt his 
fubjects; and, to ſave his life, obliged to humble 
himſelf before a haughty legate, and ſubmit to the 
moſt ignominious penance. But all the cruelties of 
Rome could not wholly extirpate the Albigenſes ; 
they continued till the reformation, and became a 
part of the Proteſtants, 
Sixth 
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Sixth Cruſade. No ſooner was the cruſade againſt 
the Albigenſes finiſhed, than Innocent III. reſumed 
the project of delivering the holy land. Andrew, - 
king of Hungary, and John de Brienne, titular king 
of Jerulalem, accompanied by Cardinal Julian, the 
pope's legate, marched at the head of an army of 
cruſaders. But, inſtead of going to Paleſtine, they 
direct their march to Egypt. At firſt, ſucceſs at- 
tends their arms, The Saracens, often vanquiſhed, 
are obliged to betake themſelves to the mountains, 
and leave the Chriſtians maſters of the level country. 
The two generals of the cruſade, before they would 
puſh their advantages any farther, wiſhed to take eve- 
| Ty proper precaution ; but the legate, with the autho- 
rity of a maſter, took the command of the army 
upon himſelf, obliged the generals to act accord- 

| ing to his orders, and, ſupported by the knight” 8 
templar, conducted the army between two branches of 
the Nile. Upon this the Saracens open the ſlouces, 
and inundate the Chriſtian camp. In ſo dangerous a 
ſituation they think themſelves happy to come to an 
agreement with the ſultan, who allows them to return 
with diſgrace to Europe. | 

Seventh and laſt Cruſade. Europe was heartily 

tired of wearing the badge of the croſs. The people 
were almoſt recovered from the epidemical diſcaſe of 
cruſading. In the general fermentation which diſturb. 
ed Europe, princes durſt not leave their dominions. 
- The popes, violently irritated againſt the emperors, 

thought no more of the holy land. Cruſades ſeemed 
to be an end, when Louis IX. (commonly called St. 


* king of France, undertook the ſeventh and 
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laſt. This prince, a model for men and kings, 
attacked with a ſevere fit of ſickneſs, thought he 
heard a voice, which told him he would recover, and 
that he muſt undertake an expedition againſt the in- 
fidels. He made a vow to do ſo, and immediately, 
upon his recovery, prepared for a cruſade. His mo- 
ther, wife, and council, oppoſed him all they could; 
but thecircumſtances of his kingdom, theintereſt of his 
family, and the danger attending ſo raſh an enterpriſe, 
were not ſufficient to devert him from his deſign. 
He was told that a raſh vow is not binding, and that 
the firſt duty of a king is to conſult the happineſs of 
his people. This falutary advice made no impreſ- 
fion on Louis. After three years preparation, he 
ſet out, attended by Margaret of Provence, his wife, 
his three brothers, and almoſt all the knights of France. 
Edward, ſon of Henry III. king of England, joined ö 
the cruſade with a numerous body of nobility. The 
army embarked at Aguemortes, ſailed for Egypt, and 
landed near Damietta, a ſtrong city, at the mouth of 
the Nile. The Mahometans, gh lined the ſhore, 
attempt, in vain, to hinder the Chriſtians from land- 
ing. Louis leaps into the ſea, advances under a 
ſhower of arrows, gains the ſhore, followed by his 
troops, draws them up in order of battle, and puts 
the Saracens to flight. The city of Damietta is taken 
by the cruſaders ; the terrified inſidels fly on every 
ſide, and the conqueſt of Egypt ſeems almoſt certain. 
In a moment theſe happy beginnings gave place to 
misfortune and diſgrace. Diſtempers, occaſioned by 
the debauchery of the cruſaders, want of proviſions, 
and the heat of the climate, diminiſhed the army 
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of Louis. His brother, Count d*Artois, and the flower 
of the nobility were cut off; he himſelf, attacked by 
the Saracens, was defeated, and taken priſoner with 


the greateſt part of his army. After having been a 
month in chains, his conquerors, out of reſpect for 
his virtues, ſet him at liberty, and concluded with 


him a truce for ten years. 


Thus ended the cruſades, undertaken for the re- 
covery of the holy land. Theſe expeditions were the 
conſequence of the religious. ſentiments and manners 


of the middle ages, and a laſting proof of the bad effect 
of wrong principles. The Chriſtians of Europe took 


no farther concern in the affairs of their brethren in 
the eaſt; and the ſettlements they had made there, 


| being deprived of aſſiſtance, ſoon came to nothing We 


The Latin empire, formed by the cruſaders, was 
of ſmall extent; comprehending only Conſtantinople, 


and a few leagues in the neighbourhood of that city. 
Baldwin, the firſt king, reigned ſcarcely one year. 
Attacked by the Bulgarians, he was defeated, taken 
priſoner, and flayed alive. Henry his brother and 
ſucceſſor, though not ſo unfortunate, had but a ſhort 
and troubleſome reign. Peter de Courtenay fell in- 


to the hands of Theodore Angelus Comnenus, who 
tortured him to death. Robert his ſon could ſcarcely 
defend the city, and Michael Paleologus drove Bald- 


win II. from Conſtantinople, and put an eng to the 


he of the Latins. 
The Chriſtians in Paleſtine were fon FB att of 


their nn by the 1 A variety of cauſes 


| haſtened 
* "Che eruſades . a period of a bundred wm ny 


eight years, from 1095 to 1273+ 
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haſtened their ruin; theſe were the continual quarrels 
of the military monks, often attended with the loſs of 
lives; the debauchery of the Chriſtians, the hatred of 
the Greeks, who would rather be ſubject to the Turks, 
than bear the Romiſh yoke. At laſt the city Acre, 
the only place of ſtrength the cruſaders were poſſeſſed 
of, was inveſted; and, after an obſtinate fiege, taken 
and burnt by the Mahometans, and every veſtige of 
the cruſades diſappeared. 

Cauſes of the Cruſades, — The cruſades were un- 
doubtedly an imprudent and mad enterpriſe, and ſo 
they muſt appear to us of the eighteenth century; but 
to thoſe who lived in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, they appeared in a different light. Men in the 
heat of paſſion, engage in and carry on an enterpriſe, 
the folly and injuſtice of which, upon ſober reflection, 
they condemn. The taſte, manners, and prejudices 
of the middle ages, induced the Europeans to engage 
in holy wars, without ever conſidering whether they 
were juſt and advantageous, or the contrary. Many - 
_ cauſes induced the Chriſtians to take up the croſs. 

Pilgrimages to the holy land had long been in uſe, 
an conſidered as the moſt effectual means of ſalva- 

tion. Wrong zeal for religion, and want of charity, 
begot in the minds of Chriſtians, a hatred of the Ma- 
hometans; and this was ſtrengthened by their enter- 
priſes in Europe, and their cruel treatment of the 
Afiatic Chriſtians. The holy land was in their poſ- 
ſeſſion, and the Chriſtians thought, it would be doing 

an acceptable ſervice to God, to take it out of the 

hands of- infidels. In their opinion, Jeſus Chriſt 

would not own them for his diſciples, unleſs they 
REC” = paid 
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paid their devotions in the country where he was 


born, and proſtrated themſelves on the ground where 
be was crucified and buried. 
To a paſſion for religion, was joined a paſſion TY 


war. Commerce, manufactures, and arts, were in 
their infancy in Europe; the people were without 


employment. In this ſituation, peace was diſagreeable 


to them, and it gave them pleaſure to attend their 
princes in warlike expeditions. The time of the 


cruſades was the æra of chevalry. Knights loved ad- 


ventures, and they were perſuaded that a war with 


the Mahometans of Aſia, would preſent them with 
adventures they could not find in Europe. A thirſt 


for glory and wealth excited the brave to take up the 


croſs ; and, this thirſt, they hoped, would be- quench- 
ed in Aſia. To ficht at a diſtance from home had 
ſomething romantic in it, which ſuited the taſte of 
the Europeans of the middle ages. Aſia preſented 
the cruſaders with the moſt brilliant eonqueſts: They 


believed that victory would attend their ſteps, and 


that they would return to Europe loaded with the 


treaſures of the eaſt. If a thirſt for gold, earries the 
Britiſh, and other modern Europeans, to the un- 


healthy ſhores of Africa, to Hindoſtan and China. If 
the Dutch, to have liberty to trade with the Japaneſe, 


trample upon the croſs; is it ſurpriſing that the an- 
ceeſtors of the ſame nations, with ſimilar views and 
expectations, ſhould have gone into Aſia, very the 


badge of the croſs?? 
The church of Rome was then all powerful in "2 


rope. She authoriſed Chriſtians to take up the croſs, 
aud gave to all * ad * an 6 from what 


e . * 
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oppreſſed them in Europe; now, to men ſunk in debt, 
in dread of confinement 1 in a priſon, expoſed to the in- 
ſults of enemies, it would be thought a very great ad- 
vantage to have their perſons and progeny: gi un- 
det the protection of the church. 

To theſe motives which, no doubt, data che 
cruſaders to take up arms, and march for the reco- 
very of the holy land, this one may be added. In 
thoſe dark ages, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, there 
were many guilty of wicked actions, which deſerved 
puniſhment, many profligate ſinners, to whom the 
governors of the church had preſcribed a ſevere pen- 
ance. The pope had publiſhed a plenary indulgence, 
or a pardon for all crimes, how numerous or heinous 
ſoever they might be, to all who would take up the 
croſs. Theſe bad characters found the expiation of 
all their crimes in ſuch indulgence. It perfectly ſuit- 
ed their inclinations, as it made what they loved moſt, 
namely, war, plunder, conqueſt, a duty. If they ſuc- 
ceeded in their undertaking, riches in abundance would 
enable them to live happily in this world; and if they 
died, they thought themſelves ſure of the crown of 
martyrdom in the next. Chevalry, ſuperſtitious de- 
votion, uncivilized manners, turbulent paſſions, deep- 
ly rooted prejudices, vicious habits, theſe concurred 
to produce the ſame effect. | 

Conſequences of the Cruſades —The cruſades de- 
prived the kingdoms: of Europe of many of their in- 
habitants. This was hurtful to population, and the 
evil would be felt for a long time. Europe alſo ſuf. 
tered, for want of the ſpecie the cruſaders carried with 
them. 1 he feudal lords ſold or mortgaged their lands, 

e ee C 5 2 to 
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to defray the expence of their ccpodition;rhinkinig that 
the wealth of Aſia would amply indemnify them for 
whatever expence they might be at; and that upon 
their return, they would be able to redeem their 
lands, or purchaſe by the ſword, a greater extent of 
territory in Afia, than they poſſeſſed in Europe. 
Thoſe who engaged in the cruſades, were moſtly the 
turbulent and unruly, whoſe chief delight was war 
and plunder; the profligate and debauched, whoſe 
ſouls were ſtained with the commiſſion of many 
crimes; thoſe in debt, and who had no viſible means 
of paying what they owed; the poor nobility, who 
had not wherewith to ſupport their rank; people 
called gentlemen, who ſubſiſted by the charity of the 
_ - _ monaſteries, or depended for a precarious ſubſiſtance 
. upon the feudal barons. Thoſe of the loweſt rank 
n ſociety, who, for want of agriculture manufactures, 
trade, and commerce, to employ them, lived in idle. 
. neſs and poverty. Europe. was the better to want 
theſe, as they Tater hurt than ne the ern | 
of ſociety. | 
The church was a edi by theſe emigrations. 
She purchaſed lands from the cruſaders greatly under 
their value; and, by increaſing her property, increaſ- 
ed her power. The cruſaders were alſo a means of 
increaſing the power of the princes of Europe, by 
carrying in to Aſia thoſe great feudal barons, who had 
given them much diſturbance, and prevented them 
from enlarging their power. Nay, ſociety in general 
was a gainer; ſince the eruſades, by removing out 
of the way, thoſe members who were continually 


- raiſing * and committing acts of cruelty,. 
| enabled 


— 
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| enabled the well. diſpoſed, who remained, toonltivatie 
the arts of peace, and promote civilization” and re- 
finement of manners. Some of thoſe who returned to 
Europe, brought, from the eaſt, a taſte for the arts 
and ſciences. The fine buildings they had ſeen at 
| Conſtantinople, and in Afia, executed in the Grecian 
taſte, furniſhed them with the idea of introducing 
the imitation of them into the weſt; where the Gothic 
manner of building prevailed ; an architecture with- 
out proportion, order, or beauty, in which ſtrength 
and permanency were only aimed at by the builder. 
The cruſaders alſo brought from the eaſt ſome of the 
13 writings of the ancients; this was favourable to learn 
ing in thoſe dark ages, as it gave the Europeans a 
taſte for the finiſhed compoſitions of the Greeks, and 
raiſed in them a deſire to become acquainted with 
thoſe maſters of poetry, hiſtory, and eloquence. The 
cruſades were alſo favourable to commerce, as an in- 
tercourſe was then opened between the eaſt and the 
_ weſt, which has continued ever ſince. European 
merchants attended the armies of the cruſaders, and 
fold them the commodities of both Europe and Aſia, 
and brought Aſiatic commodities into Europe; and, 


from the gain they made, found it would be greatly : 


to their 7 to carry on a trade with the na- 
tions of Aſia * 8 
e the e period of the e cruſades * eſtabliſh- 
ments, 


From the Güte was derived the invention of coats of arms, 
er armorial bearin gs. By theſe the chiefs of the cruſade were diſ- 
tinguiſhed under heavy iron armour, which entirely covered their. 

bodies; from hence ſprang heraldry, which has been attended to 
and cultivated as a ſcience, when Rudies much more valuable were 
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ments, advantageous, both to princes and people, were | 


formed in Europe; theſe were corporations and mu- 


nicipal governments. They were -advantageous to 


princes, by weakening the power of overgrown vaſſals, 


who deſpiſed the royal authority; they were advanta- 


geous to the people in the liberty they obtained, which 


- foftened oppreſſion. Theſe corporations and municipal 
governments, were aſſociations of citizens for mutual 


defence. They had the privilege of chooſing their 
own magiſtrates, of governing themſelves, and taking 
up arms, on condition, that they furniſhed the ſo- 
vereign in time of war with a certain number of 
men, and paying him ſome quit rents, as an acknow- 
ledgement of his ſuperiority over them. Theſe pri- 
vileges were purchaſed with money, and the cruſades 


- helped to promote their eſtabliſhment. For the feu- 


dal lords who engaged in the holy war, having need of 


money, fold to the inhabitants of certain cities within 
their juriſdiction, the privileges mentioned, for money. 


The clergy were much againſt theſe immunities being 
beſtowed upon the lower ranks of ſociety, whom they 


wanted to keep in a ſtate of ſlavery. Strange! That 


the miniſters of the Chriſtian religion ſhould have been 
ſo averſe to the civil and religious rights of mankind. 
Liberty is the parent of happineſs. In barbarous times 
pride and' ſuperſtition foſtered idleneſs and ſlavery. 
Arts and manufactures, nay commerce, were held diſ- 


- graceful in the age of feudal ſeverity ; but when li- 
berty ſtept forth, and men began to know and claim 
| their natural rights, new- ſentiments inſpired new 1- 
| deas, the ſoul exerts its courage, and full play is 1 og : 


to the exerciſe or her: faculties, Þ 


* prieſt that ever ſat in the papal chair, determined to 
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: The cruſades were unfortunate, and this was owing 
to thoſe engaged in them. They were filled with ſu: 
perſtitious fervour, they were bent on conqueſt; but 
their views claſhing with each other, and being prone 

to acts of cruelty, prevented them from having that 
ſucceſs which might have been expected. Robbery 
and bloodſhed marked their footſteps in the countries 
through which they marched; their barbarous paſſions 
never ſubſided; ; they were drenched 5 in blood every 
time they went in the fervour of devotion to worſhip _ 
at the holy ſepulchre. Had the cruſaders behaved . 
themſelves like ſoldiers, who knew how to make war; | 
had they conducted their affairs with ſkill and pru- 
dence, it is probable that Aſia might have been con- 
quered: But acting in the manner they did, their enter- 
priſes only ſerved to depopulate Europe; to ſtrenghten 

the hands of the Roman pontiffs, and to bring ruin up- 

on themſelves. Becauſe ſuperſtition and barbarity 
were the ſprings which ſet them in motion, and becauſe 
they were deſtitute of real religion, virtue and prudence. 
Events in the 12th and 13th Centuries.—In this pe- 
riod, the event next in importance to the cruſades, is 
the unchriſtian and ſanguinary quarrels of the popes 

and German emperors, The emperors wiſhed to keep 
poſſeſſion of Italy, and the right of preſenting to church 
benefices, both of which were very difagreeable to the 
popes, who made uſe of every means in their power 

to prevent them. Gregory VII. the moſt haughty | 


exalt his power above all princes; and as the em- 
perors of Germany were the moſt likely to oppoſe 


u he ſtrained every nerve to bring them to ſub- 
. | | mit- - 
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mit to the holy ſee, - Hence, the ſtruggles between i 
Henry IV. [emperor of Germany, and this pope, in 
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which the latter, by the power of ſuperſtition and in- 


trigue, was an overmatch for the former. Gregory 
died, but his ſucceſſors followed his plan, and har- 
raſſed Henry with ſuch unrelenting ſeverity, that, that 
hero, who had fo ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed the encroach- 


ments of Rome, overwhelmed with misfortunes, was 


: a obliged to take refuge in Liege, where his unnatural 
ſion would ſcarce allow him any ſupport while living, 
and refuſed him Chriſtian burial when dead, becauſe A 


be died under the pope's anathema. 2 


The quarrel till continued during the reigns of ſe- 


| veral emperors and popes, whoſe names arè mention- 

ed in the hiſtories of thoſe times. It was then that 
the guelphs and gibelint, or the partizans of the em- 
perors and popes, were in a ſtate of perpetual hoſe 
_ tility with each other, and ſpread the horrors '6f civil 


war from the coaſts of Africa to the ſhores of the Bal- 
tic. Henry V. Conrad III. duke of Suabia, Frederick l. 


0 £ his nephew, Henry VI. and Frederick II. ſtood forth 


in defence of their rights, which the popes would have 


taken from them. Innocent IV. the guondam friend 
of Frederick II. mounted the papal chair, and from 
that moment became his moſt implacahle enemy. He 
excommunicated him, and did all he could to ſtir up 
Germany and Italy to rebellion againſt the emperor; 
but Frederick obliged him to take refuge in France. 
There Innocent IV. aſſembled the famous council of 
Luxons, which, after a mock trial, pronounced Frede- 
_.. rick's depoſition, and publiſhed a cruſade againſt him. 


"ov Frederick was forged of * (being then. 
at 


£ -,% 
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b 1 Turin) taking the imperial crown in his band; 
.. - Is pope, and council, ſays he, have not yet taken 
= this from me; and before I am deprived of it, much 
human blood ſhall be ſpilt.” He immediately wrote 
to the princes of Germany, and of the reſt of Europe, 
to ſhew them the conſequences of the pope's conduct, 
that it would be detrimental to them all; he ſent his 
| ſon Conrad into Germany, and marched hingfalf to the 
ſouth of Italy. Frederick was obliged, noySnly to 
defend himſelf againſt the public attacks of his ene- 
mies, but to be. upon his guard againſt traitors and 
_» affaſlins, who were privately - hired to take away his 
life. However, grief or poiſon deprived him of life, 
and he left the empire at his death, in as great 
confuſion, as it had been at his birth. He was, (even 
; by the confeſſion of his enemies) the moſt enlightened 
prince of his age, of great courage and generoſity, 
prudent, magnificent, and learned, the TO and 
protector of the arts. 
Innocent IV. who did all he could to ruin the fab 
_ ly of Suabia, returned in haſte to Italy, invited Wik 
liam of Holland to uſurp the imperial crown, and ſens. 
his troops into Sicily. William loſt his life in a bats. 5 ih 4 
| tle with the Friſians. Conrad, the worthy ſon P 
Frederick, prevented for ſome time by his courage the +5" RY 
downfal of his family ; but poiſon ſoon put an end 
to his life and triumphs, leaving a ſon almoſt in his 
cradle. Innocent longed to extinguiſh that race; 
but death put an end to his days and-crimes. Abe 
ander IV. and after him Urban IV. offered young. 
Conradin's dominions to ſeveral princes.” "At laſt © . 
Charles of Anjou, er to Louis IX. e 0 5 
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them, and made a rapid bd of the kingdoms : 
of Naples and Sicily. Conrad was taken priſoner, 
and he, and his friend the duke of Auſtria, loſt their 
lives by the hands of the public executioner. Thus 
periſhed the illuſtrious houſe of Suabia. 

The. confuſion of anarchy prevailed in Germany 
and Italy. Many emperors appeared at the ſame 
time. Richard, brother to the king of England, and - 
Alphonſo of Caſtille, were choſen emperors by diffe- 
rent parties, but enjoy edonly a vain title. The rava- 
ges of war continued; the country was laid waſte, and 
the cities burnt with fire. Weary of theſe horrors, 
the electors united to chuſe an emperor, and, with. 
out one diſſenting voice, their choice fell Or Ro- 
dolph, count of Hapſburgh. 

England. England acted a conſpicuous part dur- 
ing the 12th and 13th centuries. Henry I. who de- 
prived his elder brother Robert of the crown of Eng- 
land, and then of the duchy of Normandy, diſplayed 
talents which ſhewed him to be one of the greateſt 
kings of his age. A vaſſal of the king of France, he 
endeavoured to weaken him as much as poſſible; and 


Louis, in revenge, protected the ſon of unfortunate 


Robert, and ſtirred up the Normans to rebel. Be- 
' fades, the clergy, with Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, at their head, oppoſed Henry in the right of 
inveſtiture, and the pope threatened to excommuni- 
cate him. Surrounded with difficulties, Henry by his 
prudence and courage, boldly faced all his enemies. 
He came to an agreement with the pope, without 
relinquiſhing his rights, or demeaning his dignity ; 


5 1 the rebels ; beat Louis the Fat; and engaged 


ol the 
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the emperor to enter France with an army. Suc- 
ceſsful in all his enterpriſes, Henry might have flat- 
tered-himſelf with the enjoyment of happineſs ; but a 
ſhipwreck, in which his two hopeful ſons, one of his 
daughters, and ſeveral of his nobility, periſhed, over- 
whelmed him at once with grief and ſorrow. How- 
ever, his active genius did not leave him; he baffled 
the efforts of Louis and Robert's ſon; "ad; by mar- 
Tying his daughter Matilda, the emperor's widow, _ 
to Geoffery Plantagenet, the heir of Maine and Anjou, 
| ſeeured theſe two provinces to his ſucceſſors. | 
After his death, Stephen, who became king of 
England, in prejudice of Matilda's right, ſhewed him 


ſelf worthy of a crown. After him, the family of 


Plantagenet mounted the throne. Henry II. fon of 
Matilda and Geoffery, already duke of N ormandy, - 
Anjou, and Maine, poſſeſſor of Guienne and Poi - 
tou, in right of his wife Eleonora, whom Louis the 
Young had divorced, became, by the union of 


England with his. other eſtates, one of the moſt - {x 


powerful princes of Europe. His wars with France, 
attended with no great loſs to either ſide; the con- 
queſt of Ireland by Strongbow and others; his 
quarrel with Thomas Becket the haughty archbiſhop _ 
of Canterbury, whom Henry had raiſed from the 
duſt to an eminent rank, and who thought it his duty 


to diſturb the reign of his benefactor; the conſequen- | 


ces of the death of that prelate; the rebellion of his 
tons, the perfidy of his wife Eleonora; theſe, I ſay, 
were the events of the ſtormy reign of the unfortu- 


nate Henry Plantagenet, which broke his heart, and FP i: 


_ hurried him to his grave. : 
Hy e Richard 


. 
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Richard I. ſucceeded his father Henry U. Richard 


| id the qualities of a hero, and was fond of glory 


| acquired by military exploits ; but it is not ſo certain 


the Poor. 


that he poſſeſſed thoſe qualities which make a good 


; king. His thirſt for glory ſent him a cruſading to 
the holy land, where he performed the moſt 135 


actions. Philip of France, whoſe luſtre was eclipſed 
by Richard, returned in a pet to Europe, and con- 
trary to his oath, attacked his dominions. Irritated 
at Philip's perfidious conduct, Richard was obliged 
to leave the field of laurels, and return to puniſh him. 
Delivered from captivity in Germany, he found in 
France an unnatural brother taking part with his ene- 


my. He obliged his brother John to return to his 


duty, forgave him, and carried on war with Philip, 
without materially affecting the dominions of either 


king. The death of Richard, who was ſlain by a knight 


at the ſiege of Chalons, rid Philip of 2 formidable 
rival“. 

Arthur duke of Wetagne, diſputed hs crown: of 
England with John his uncle; but the fortune of war 
being on the ſide of the latter, he ſeized upon Bre- 


tagne, put Arthur i in irons, and murdered him with 


* his 


* e WHEY Fl 1 cloaths were manufaQured i in England i in 
the reign of Richard. It is pleaſing to trace the progreſs of liberty 
in this country; an inſtance of which we have in the oppoſition the 


inhabitants of London, headed by one William Fitzoſborn, made 


to an oppreſſive tax impoſed by Richard, which fell wholly on 
Fitzoſborn was a brave man; but being defeatcd, too 
refuge in a church, from whence he was dragged, and put to death 
with ſeveral who had joined him. Theſe may be conſidered as the 


f firſt ſacrifice to that love of liberty, and ſtrong defire to preſerve 


| : the unalienable rights of man, which: have always actuated the body | 
of the A nation. ET | | 
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his own hand. Arthur's mother preſented a petition 


to the houſe of peers in France, ſigned by the barons | 


of that duchy. The king of England was ſummoned 

to appear as a vaſſal of France, before his peers; and 
upon his refuſal, was ſentenced to loſe all that he 
poſſeſſed on the continent. Philip made haſte to reap 
the fruits of his vaſſal's crime, by depriving him of 
Normandy, Poitou, Maine, Anjou, and Tourraine; 
only Guienne remained to the miſguided and impious 
John, who, by his unjuſt exactions, miſgovernment, 
and contempt of religion, ſtirred up againſt him, the 
nobility, clergy, and common people. Moreover, he 
embroiled himſelf with the pope, Innocent III. who 
declared the throne vacant, forbade his ſubjects to 
obey him, and gave his kingdom to Philip Auguſtus, 
who readily accepted the gift. The revolt of the 
Welch, the murmurs of the people, the conſpiracy of 
the barons, and ſeditious cries of the clergy, united 
againſt John, and drove him to deſpair. In this criſis, 
Innocent IIL. ever attentive to his own intereſts, pro- 
poſed to John to become a vaſſal of the holy ſee, 


and declare his kingdom feudatory of Rome. John 
ſubmitted, delivered his crown to the legate, and re- 


ceived it five days after, at the ſame time promiſ- 
ing that he would hold it of the pope. By this 
meanneſs, John preſerved his dominions; and to be 
revenged of Philip, formed a powerful league againſt 
him. England, Germany, and the low countries, im- 
mediately took up arms againſt France. Ferrand, 
earl of Flanders, Euſtace de Boulogne, and many 
other lords, all vaſſals of Philip, joined the emperor 


Otho IV.; fo that the — of France appeared to 
be 


of 
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be in imminent danger from ſo powerful a confederacy. 
But Philip, by employing his great abilities, made a 
noble ſtand againſt all his enemies. He ſent his ſon 
into Anjou to oppoſe king John, and he himſelf 
marched into Flanders againſt Otho, whom he met 
at Bouvines. There was fought that famous battle, 
in which Philip defeated an army ten times more nu- 
merous than his own, and diſplayed all the talents of 
a great captain. This victory broke the league. 
Otho returned with diſgrace to his own dominions; 
Flanders was conquered, his vaſſals humbled; john 
thought himſelf happy to obtain a truce, and Philip 
_. was covered with glory. 
In the mean time John, who came over to England, 
found nothing there but hatred and contempt. The 
barons rebelled, took arms, Toudly demanded the 
_ -reſtitution of thoſe privileges the nation had enjoyed 
under the Saxon kings, and obliged him to grant the 
Great Charter of the liberties of England. In grant- | 
i ing to his ſubjects by this charter their natural rights, 
| John thought his dignity degraded ; never conſidering 
+ that he was guilty of a real meanneſs in ſubmitting to 
tte pope of Rome. He complained heavily of the 
4 affront put upon him by the grant of Magna Charta, 
and requeſted that the pope, his new ſovereign, would 
redreſs his wrongs. Innocent III. excommunicated 
the barons; and John, with the aſſiſtance of a body 
of Brabanſons, carried fire and ſword through the 
land, leaving, wherever he came, marks of his rage 
and cruelty. In this extremity, the barons * 
the total loſs of liberty, life, and property, had 
5 recourſe to a deſperate n ; they invited, into 
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England, 1 the ſon and heir of Philip. The 


French prince made haſte to take poſſeſſion of this 
kingdom; but the death of John changed the ſtate 


of affairs. The nation, though it hated the father 


becauſe of his crimes, would not puniſh his inno- 
cent ſon. All turned in a very ſhort time in favour 
of the lawful heir, and Louis e T to 


return home. | 
England has often felt ange revolutions. As 


long as the great Pembroke governed in the name of 
Henry III. a minor, tranquillity prevailed in church 18 


and ſtate; but after his death there was a great 


change, and diviſions increaſed more than ever. 


The miniſters of Henry committed the moſt flagrant 
acts of injuſtice; this offended the nation, and the 
king, by way of atonement, puniſhed them; but deſ- 


titute of talents for government, he entruſted his. 


power with an ambitious wife, who deſolated the na- 
tion by her rapines, and, by her imperious conduct, 
ſtirred up the nobles to rebel. His ſubjects teog 
arms, complaining of the violation of the Great?: 


Charter; the famous Simon Montfort, earl CR 


Leicefter, put himſelf at their head, and civil war 


threw the whole kingdom into a flame. Haw 7; 15 Fo 
was made priſoner with Al his family. Leiceſter 


governed in the king's name,.and, by his reformation 
of the kingdom, promoted public and private happi- 


neſs. However, Henry's ſon having, by.an artful 


ſtratagem, made his eſcape from priſon, gave battle 
to the earl, and put an end to his power and life. 
Edward ſet his father at liberty, reinſtated him in his 
authority, aſſiſted him in the affairs of were 
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and enabled him to ſpend the remainder of his days 


in an undiſturbed repoſe. 


France. —Louis VI. poſſeſſed 5 to BY with | 


courage and activity to execute his deſigns. He 


ſpent his life in oppoſing his vaſſals, gave the firſt 


blow to feudal anarchy, increaſed the liberty of the 
common people, formed municipal governments, and 
laid the foundation of the power of his ſucceſſors, 
The Abbe Suger, a great ſtateſman, ſeconded his 
views, ſupported them after his death, and ſupplied 
the incapacity of Louis VII. He made himſelf odious 
by his cruelties in Champagne, and the maſſacre of 


Vitri, at which humanity ſhudders. A prey to violent 
remorſe, he believed the only way to expiate his 
crimes would be to join the cruſade for the recovery 
of the holy land. In Paleſtine he behaved ingloriouſſy, 


5 from whence he returned with diſgrace; and, by the 


divorce of an unfaithful wife, who brought a ſixth 
part of his dominions to Henry Plantagenet, he gave 


5 a terrible blow to France. With his ſon — | 
* Avg! uſtus the reader is already acquainted. | 
Louis VIII. the ſon and ſucceſſor of Philip, 8 


ed to France the ſuperiority his father had obtained; 
happy would it have been for himſelf and his people, 
had not a blind zeal induced him to take up arms 
- againſt the innocent Albigenſes. After his death, 
Blanche of Caſtille wiſely governed during the mi- 
nority of Louis IX. This prince began his reign by 
beating the Engliſh at Taillebourg, and by a diſplay 
of great virtues. He kept his vaſſals within the 
bounds of duty; checked the uſurpations of the cler- 
875 ; * a ſtop to the haraſſments of the great; 
| gave 
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gave vigour to the laws; ; formed a police; eflabliſh- 


ed. courts of juſtice to prutect innocence and puniſſi 


the guilty 3 ; that wiſe legiſlation, which every where 
prevailed through his extenſive dominions, rendered 
him the delight of his ſubjects and the oracle of kings. 
Such were the traits of the reign of this great king. 
Blameable only in this, that his virtues were of a ſu- 


perſtitious complexion; and perſuaded him to take up 


the croſs to his own great loſs and that of the nation. 


Scotland. In this period Scotland was not of much 
weight in the ſcale of European nations. Confined 


to the northern parts of Britain; having no poſ- 


ſeſſions on the continent, they concerned themſelves 


very little with foreign affairs, nor did they take a part | 
in the troubles which agitated Europe, any farther, _ 
than, from their connection with the French, to make 


now and then an excurſion into England in their fas 


vour, when the two nations were at war. The tur- 
bulent and refractory diſpoſition of the Scotch feudal 


lords, the unfriendly terms upon Which they lived 


: with the Engliſh, cut out for the kings of Scotland | 
_ ſufficient work at home. The ſpirit of the times would 
no doubt induce ſome of the Scotch to engage in the 


cruſades; but as no perſon of note is mentioned 


(chough there might be ſome obſcure adventurers) 
they either could not afford the expence of ſuch an 


expedition ; or, what is more probable, ſuperſtition” 


had not power to perſuade them to engage in that 


mad enterpriſe. | 
Malcolm III. (nicknamed Canmore) he fon of 
Duncan, whom Macbeth murdered, was cotempora- 
TY with William the, ae. His wife was Mar- 
L . Wands; 
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garet, the ſiſter of Edgar Atheling. He is called, by 
way of eminence, the legiſlator of Scotland. Indeed, he © 


ſeems to have been a magnanimous and wiſe prince; 


one who had courage to face his enemies in the field, 
and knew how to govern and direct the affairs of his 


kingdom, It is ſaid he introduced the feudal ſyſtem 


into Scotland. It is very probable that this ſyſtem 

prevailed in Scotland prior to his time; but Malcolm 
might make ſome alterations and improvements i in it. 
He and one of his ſons were treacheroufly lain; but 


dem. or where, is not certainly known. 
David, the ſon (though not the immediate e 


of Malcolm, is the next king of Scotland worthy of 
Notice. In whatever point of view we examine his 


character and conduct, we difcover qualities which 
made him equal, if not ſuperior, to any prince of his 


age. He ſtood up for the rights of his niece Matilda, 
and, in the competition between her and Stephen 
of Blois for the crown of England, conducted himſelf 


with ſteadineſs and moderation towards both. To 


him Henry II. was much indebted, as by his means 
he aſcended the Engliſh: throne. He was too liberal 
to churchmen, and, by building abbeys and monaf- 


teries, increaſed ſuperſtition and idleneſs : but this 
was the taſte of the times. It i is ſaid, that, by the 


aſſiſtance of learned men, whom he invited from all 


parts, he compoſed a code of laws for the better 
government of his kingdom. After his death, and 


the ſucceſſion of ſeveral kings, the crown of Scotland 


came to Alexander III. who, dying without iflue,: the 
right of ſucceſſion was long diſputed by Baliol and 


* both * * their mothers, of David, 


5 earl 


— 
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earl of Huntingdon, brother to Malcolm IV. This 
_ diſpute was the cauſe of long and ſore troubles to the 
inhabitants of Scotland. | 
Spain, Portugal. —During this period, the Chriſtian 
kivgn of Spain were almoſt all heroes. Sancho 
Ramire died gloriouſly in the field of battle, after . 
having greatly enlarged the kingdom of Arragon 3 
and his ſon Peter I. joined the little province of 
Hueſca to his dominions. Alphonſo, his ſucceſibr, 
rendered himſelf famous by his bold eaten 
| heroic actions, and continued ſucceſs. a 
The death of the celebrated Roderick, ſuteme 
| tte ſuſpended for a little the ſuccels of the 
MM Chriſtians of Caſtille. In the reign of Alphonſo VI. 
the king of Morocco invaded Spain with a powerful 
army, and vanquiſhed him in the battle, of Velez, in 
which he loſt his only ſon. However, the active 
genius of Alphonſo enabled him' to repair his loſles, 
and towards the end of his reign he obtained new 
. triumphs over the Moors. After his death, en | 
and Arragon were for ſome time unit. _— 
Henry of Burgundy, who ſucceeded Alphonſe N 5 
being dead, the regency was entruſted with the count» 
eſs Thereſa, who, giving herſelf to the indulggyesof | 
pleaſure, left the government in the hands of contemp- 
tible favourites. The nation murmured; and young 
Alphonſo attempted to take the government from 
his mother. Offended at her ſon, ſhe, contrary to 
maternal affection, invited her nephew, the king 
of Caſtille, to ſeize upon Portugal. He accepted 
Thereſa's invitation; but the young prince marched 
e him 55 defeated him, and afterwards they were 
1 262 reconeiled 


* 
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reconciled by the mediation of the Arragonians, | 
Then the three Alphonſos joined their forces againſt 


the Moors, and attacked them on all ſides. But 
the death of Alphonſo the Fighter, who was ſlain in 


battle, ſaved the Moors, anid-created trouble to the 


Chriftians. By a whimſical will, he bequeathed his 

dominions to the knights Templar, who came to take 

_ poſſeſſion of them; but Alphonſo of Caſtille oppoſed 

them, as having the beſt title in right of his mo- _ 
ther. Then Navarre beſtowed her crown upon Don 

Garcia, of the race of her ancient kings, and Arra- 

gon called Ramire from the cloyſter. This monk 

ſoon incurred the batred and contempt of his ſub- 
jects. They obliged him to abdicate the throne, and 

_ Choſe in his place Raymond his ſon-in-law, count of 

Barcelona, and Montpellier, and ſovereign of a t | 

of Provence. 

Vuicdory and conqueſt attended Alphonſo of Portugal. 

1 he conqueror, in one day, of five Mooriſh kings, his 

'foldiers proclaimed him king, and the pope confirmed 

Bis title, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of Caſtille. 

He afterwards took the city, Liſbon, and made i it the 

| capita) of his kingdom. 

- In Eaftille, Alphonſo IX. the ſucceffor of ga 
1 whoſe reign is not worthy of notice, won the famous 
battle of Murandal, in which, (according to Spaniſh 
diſtorians) two hundred thoufand Moors were left 

dead upon the field, and in which St. James fought 
at the head of the Chriſtian army. Alphonſo X. 
(though not the immediate ſucceſſor of Alphonſo IX. ) 

called the Wiſe, was a ſkilful aſtronomer. He (it is 


' 7 found fault with God in the government of the 
| | world, 
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world; thought he could inſtruct his Creator how to 
govern it better, while at the ſame time he wanted 
wiſdom for the right government of his own kingdom; 
. to him an offer of the imperial crown was made, at 
; the. very moment his ſubjects intended to depoſe him. e 
In Arragon, Berenger procured the eſteem and love 
of his ſubjects; Peter II. was killed at Muret, in de- 


fenee of his friend the count de Thoulouſe, perſecuted 
N by the cruſaders; and James I. ſurnamed the Wars 


rior, made himſelf illuſtrious by the conqueſt of Mi- 
norca, Majorca, Jvica, and the fertile kingdom. of | 

Valencia. 
Sancho I. who Wass ks fant Alphonſo, 1 
firſt king of Portugal, triumphed over the Moors, 
built cities, equiped fleets, and increaſed population, 


-  Alphonſoll. enlarged the boundaries of his kingdom. 
The incapacity of Sancho II. loſt him the throne; to 


whom his brother Alphonſo III. ſucceeded; and he 
conciliated the affections of the nation, by his ene 
in war, and his wiſe government. The Moors, in 
ſpite of all their. efforts, were every day loſſing part 
of their dominions; and the rivalſhip of the two na: 
tions kept Spain in a continual ſtate of war. 
Kingdoms of the North of Poland felt the calami. | 
the 12th and 1 3th Cent. 5 ties brought upon her by 
the unfortunate reign of Boleſiaus II. This kingdom 
divided among many petty ſovereigns, was expoled 
to the horrors of anarchy, and ſunk into obſcurity, 
while the inhabitants were expoſed to all the calami- 
ties inſeparable from opprefſion and want of good 
government.—The hiſtory of Ruſſia in this period 


preſents us with nothing, but ſome excurſions into 
| Cre? Poland 
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Poland * Bulgaria, and an irruption of the Tartars, 
who forced the Ruſſians to ſubmit to the moſt ſervile 
| yoke. —Bohemia preſents us with. wiſe kings, and 
' = noble aQtions; but theſe events are only of a domeſ- 
| 1 tic nature, and not blended with the affairs of the reſt 
= of Europe. —The Swedes became gradually more ci- 
' ___ wvilized. Chriſtianity took root among them. St. 
Eric collected the ancient laws into a code, and added 
new ones. The Goths and Swedes unite, fo as to be- 
come one people, and Sweden was ING by the 
conquelt of Finland. | 
The hiſtory of modern Denmark began with Walde- 
mar I. a great king. He united into one the diffe- 
rent parts of the kingdom, enlarged it by new con- 
queſts, obliged the Rugians to ſubmit, conquered the 
Vandals, who continually infeſted the frontiers, and 
laid the foundations of Copenhagen and, Dantzick. 
_ Canute II. his ſon, added Livonia and Eſt hoi to his 
kingdom. Waldemar II. by the conqueſt of Pome- 
be Mecklenburg, Courland, and all the ſouthern 
coaſt of the Baltic, farther enlarged the boundaries of 
Denmark. Count Schwerin, a Daniſh nobleman, at 
his departure for the holy land, recommended to him 
the care of his wife till his return; the king debauch- 
ed her in his abſence, which was the cauſe of his ruin. 
The Count upon his return home, ſtirred up the whole 
kingdom to rebel. Pomerania, Mecklenburg, and 
the duchy of Holſtein ſhook off the yoke ; Dantzick 
became a republic, and the Teutonic knights poſſeſſed 
© themſelves of Pruſſia and Livonia. 
In Hungary, Stephen II. the conqueror of the Bul. 
uſes and Greeks, obliged the Venetians to ſur- 
render 


1 


— 
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render Croatia. Bela, though a wicked uncle de- 


prived him of ſight, governed with wiſdom and 
prudence. Andrew II. famous on account of his ex- 
pedition to the holy land, and ſtill more ſo for that 
memorable law, which gave liberty to the Hungarians 
to withſtand their prince when he attempted to vio- 
hte their privileges ; Bela IV. the darling of his peo- 
ple, who had the misfortune to ſee his country laid 
waſte, the cities and villages burnt, and more than a 
million of his ſubje&s maſſacred by five hundred 


. thouſand Tartars-from the heart of Afia. 


Venice. The republic of Venice was at the ſummit 
of her glory in the thirteenth century. Her wars with 


the Hungarians whom ſhe defeated ; the poſſeſſion of 


Dalmatia, which the Greek emperors could not take 


from her; the protection ſhe gave the popes ; her 
ſucceſs againſt the emperors of Germany ; the honour 


of taking Conſtantinople, which ſhe ſhared with the 
French crufaders ; the acquiſition of Candia, and o- 
ther iſlands in the Archipelago; all theſe made this 


republic one of the moſt powerful ſtates in Europe. 
The Genoeſe alſo made a figure in the ſame period. 


They formed ſettlements in the Black Sea, conquered 


the iſland of Corſica, and after a long rue divided 


Sardinia with the Piſans. 
Hans Towns.— Whilſt anarchy prevailed in Ger- 


many, Hamburgh, Lubeck, and ſeveral other cities, 
entered into a wiſe aſſociation, to keep off from them- . 
ſelves the confuſion around them, to give mutual aſſiſ- 


tance, and for the increaſe of trade. After this union, 


which rendered them formidable to their neighbours, 


has: | regulated their internal government, extended 
their 


*% 


their commerce, increaſed their marine, ed the 
empire of the north feas, and rivalled the moſt po. W- 


erful kingdoms. About the ſame time, Lucca, Piſa, 7” 75 | 


; and Florenee in Italy, formed a fimilar confederacy, 


gave themſelves to trade and _— and eat 


became wealthy and powerful. 


._ - Empire of C. P.—The Greek empire felt great * © 
o voluons during this period. Alexis Comnenus, pro- 
_ cured the enjoyment of tranquillity to his dominions 


: | - by the exerciſe of great talents. John Calo, his ſuc- 


( 
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ceſſor, defeated the Turks and Hungarians ſeveral 
times, Manuel Comnenus procured the hatred of the 


cruſaders by his cunning, and the love of the Greeks 


55 by his liberality. Alexis II. was murdered by his 
uncle Andronicus, who uſurped the throne; and he 


; in his turn was put to death by Iſaac Angelus. | Haac's 5 


defeat by Frederick, whom be attempted to ſtop on 


/ his march to the holy land, changed the affections of 


the people; and his brother Alexis laying hold of the 


55 opportunity, dethroned OI ſhut him up in priſon, 


and put out his eyes. It was then that the French 


eruſaders, in conjunction with the Venetians, took 


On Conftautinople. - The Greeks preſerved, * 


caris as at Nice, ben en hionſali by his 


reſpectable qualities, to the Latins and Turks. John 


Ducas, his ſon in law and ſucceſſor, ſecured the Aſia- 


tic provinces, drove the French from Romania, and 


; ſeized on Adrinople. And Michael Paleologus the 
-- murderer of young John Laſcaris, drove away the 


IOW. Con: * 1 — und: took advantage: of 
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the miiefartines of the houſe of Suabia, to put an end 
to the mock empire of the Latins in the eaſt. 
Turks, —-The cruſaders at firſt diſcomfited the 
Turks, and obliged them to take refuge in the moun- 
' tains of Taurus and Armenia; but having ſoon < © 
returned, ſultan Sanguin threatened the kingdom 
of Jeruſalem. Noradin his ſon poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
Cities Edeſſa, Antioch, and Damaſcus, and brought 
Syria, Meſopotamia, and Cilicia, under the dominion 
of the Turks. Whilſt he attacked Paleſtine, his ge- 
nerals made a conqueſt of Egypt. Saladin, who ſuc- 
ceeded to his dominions by marrying his widow, de- 
feated the Chriſtians, became maſter of Jeruſalem, 
and in the mid(t of his victories, diſplayed a moſt hu- 
mane and generous diſpoſition. Attacked by the 
| moſt formidable cruſade that had ever appeared in 
J udea, he broke and diſperſed it almoſt without fight- 
ing. In a word, the great Saladin, maſter of an ex- 
tenſive empire, beloved by his ſubjects, and dreaded 
buy bis enemies, ended his days peaceably, crowned 
with honours and triumphs. His children quarrelled 
among themſelves; at the ſame time a numerous ar- 
my of Tartars, led by the famous Gengiſkan, fell 
upon the Turkiſh provinces; the Mamalucks took 
poſſeſſion of Egypt, and the ennie of the Tultans 
ſeemed to be annihilated. 
Revolutions in Government in? The kidgdanis of 
the 12th and 14th Centuries. & Europe felt a great 
many changes during this period. In Germany the 
conſtitution was wholly changed. Under the Othoes 
it was a real monarchy. The executive power was al- 
together i in the emperors; the German barons were 
N | 7 ::. 
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the real ſubjects, free, but not independent. The long 
quarrels between Rome and the empire, put an end to 
this harmony. The great vaſfals taking advantage of 
the general confuſion ſhook off all dependence; the 
biſnops and abbots became ſovereign princes ; ſo that 
the emperors of Germany after this revolution, were, 
and are now, only the chief of many ſovereigns, de- 
corated with pompous Os, but ny uy the mY 
madow of power. | 
A contrary revolution took place in France. Louis 
VI. by his activity and firmneſs, weakened conſider- 
- ably the ariſtocratical power, and Philip Auguſtus 
completed the revolution. Many lords alienated their 


lands, and the crown was a gainer by it. The conqueſt 


of the moſt valuable provinces the Engliſh poſſeſſed 


in France, afforded Philip the means to humble other 


vaſlals. By the cruſade againſt the Albigenſes the 
counts of Thouloufe loft their power ; and the victory 
of Bouvines diminiſhed that of the earls of Flanders. 


Philip took advantage of all thefe events to ſtrengthen 
his authority, and by giving pay to his troops, ren«- - 

dered it leſs precarious. Louis IX. perfe&ed the 

work, by introducing order and regularity into all the 


departments of the ſtate; from that time France, 
being freed from feudal anarchy, cut a conſpicuous | 
29 among the firſt powers of Europe. 
The government in England under went a very dif- 
ber revolution. Under the two Williams a moſt 
deſpotic government prevailed. Under the two firſt 
Henries and Richard, it was more mild, but not leſs 
_ vigorous. The inability, tyranny, and misfortunes 
of John Lackland, furniſhed the Engliſh nation with 
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an opportunity to throw off the odious yoke! of deſpot- : 


iſm. The barons laid claim to their ancient privi- 


| leges. Liberty, that noble paſſion, was kindled in 
every heart. The Engliſh obtained the Great Char. 
Fi ter, that ſacred depoſitory of their liberties; and 
in the reign of Henry III. they laid the foundations 
of that wiſe form of government, equally removed 
from the confuſion. of n, and the do 
of monarchy. 
In Spain the feudal government was ſtill in vigour; 


hy but the monarchial form might be ſeen inſenſibly 


gaining ground, and that a revolution wound 10095 
happen. 

The power of the'p popes was conſiderably enlarged 
during this period. he cruſades, the anarchy which 
prevailed in Germany, and the inſtitution of the 
mendicant orders, were the three cauſes which con- 
curred to the increaſe of the See of Rome. By means 
of theſe three, Innocent III. who knew how to uſe 
them to his own advantage, reigned with an abſolute 
authority over the weſt, and with his thunder ſtruck 
- crowned heads to the ground, whenever they HO 
contrary to his pleaſure. 

Laws in the 12th and 15th Saurier. a 
claims our attention, is the regeneration of laws which 
took place in this period. The ſavage and barbarous 
cuſtoms of feudal times began to give place to a more 
reaſonable and perfect juriſprudence, St. Eric com- 
poſed a code of laws for Sweden, The ſtates of Ar- 
ragon made ſtatutes which defined the prerogative of 
their kings, and the rights of the people. Alphonſo © 
X. king of Caſtille publiſhed judicious regulations, 
F 2 | Known 
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known by the name of Las Partidas. In England 
thoſe famous aſſemblies called parliament began. Se- 
| veral cities in Germany and Italy made laws for their 
better government. In France Louis IX. made regu- 
| lations by which the weak were ſafe from oppreſſion, 
appointed magiſtrates to ſtudy and explain the laws, 
_ - and tribunals to put them in execution. Juſtinian's 
F + Code; found by Warner, introduced this reform intq 
| all the kingdoms of Europe. This man, admiring 
the wiſdom of that excellent colleQion, conceived the 
deſign of giving public lectures upon civil law. Se- 
conded by the emperor Lothaire, he ſet up a ſchool . 
at Bologna, which ſoon became celebrated through 
Europe. Many other ſchools were ſoon formed up- 
on the plan of that of Bologna, and e be- 
| came a favourite ſtudy. 

NM Mannersinther2thand 1 310 Centivler-fte man- 
ners of European nations viſibly altered for the better 
in the courſe of this period. Savageneſs gave place 

-- to civilization, and inhumanity to ſenfibility. Op- | 
preſſion was deteſted and innocence protected. Even 
war was carried on with leſs cruelty, and the miſeries 

inſeparable from it, greatly alleviated. In every king- 
dom there were numbers of knights errant, who, a- 
nimated with courage, humanity, gallantry, a love of. 
Juſtice, honour and devotion, performed prodigies of 
valour in defence of the fair ſex, the weaker part of 
the human race. This tended to. poliſh manners, and 
gave them a milder caſt. Gallantry was eſteemed 
the moſt amiable virtue a-knight could pofleſs. Each 
knight made choice of a lady to whom all his ſervices | 


very ms By e innocence, and doing 
_ SY 
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jaſtice to thoſe who were wronged, violence and op- 
preſſion ſenſibly decreaſed. The moſt ſcrupulous ads 


| herence to truth, became the diſtinguiſhing characs 


5 teriſtic of a man of honour. 
Reſligion in the 14th and 13th Centuries. The king- 
dons of Europe were ſtill Roman Catholic, and the 


popes of Rome acted deſpotically in ſpiritual matters, 
The darkneſs of ſuperſtition and ignorance: {till cos. 
vered the Chriſtian world, though not to that degree 
it had formerly done. Some rays of light broke out 
amidſt the gloom, and the right of private judgment, 
in matters of religion, was claimed by a few, in oppo- 
fition to an implicit- faith in doctrines, which they 
thought were unreaſonable, unſcriptural, and abſurd. 
The hiſtorians of thoſe times call all who maintained 
_ doctrines oppoſite to the credenda of the church of 
Rome Manichees, and impute to them all forts of 
crimes; but it may be obſerved, that moſt of thoſe 
| hiſtorians were monks, who, ſeeing things through a 


Prong medium, wrote under the influence of a blind 


zeal. Popular reports, ſimple appearances, are all the 


proofs theſe credulous and fanatic hiſtorians advance, 


The principal oppoſers of Romiſh tyranny, were the 
Albigenſes, with whole 6 the reader 3 is already 
acquainted. 
Peter Bruys, in France, taught doctrines contrary 
to thoſe of the church of Rome. He may be ſaid to 
| have been the founder of the Baptiſts; at leaſt, he 
ſieems to have been the firſt who broached that doctrine 
which diſtinguiſhes them from. other Proteſtants. 
With him, © Baptiſm is an uſeleſs ceremony, when 


We before the age of puberty; the maſs a. 
vain 
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vain and rideulous worſhip ; purgatory the i invention 
of prieſts for their own intereſt ; the croſs an abomin- 
able ſign.” The firſt tenet is not adopted by the 
"generality of Proteſtants ; but the others are conform. 
able to ſound reaſon, and the purity of religion, 
Peter Bruys is ſaid, not to have conducted himſelf 
properly i in announcing theſe doctrines. This perhaps 
may be true, or perhaps it is only a flander caſt on his 
memory by his enemies. Be that as it may, he was 
burnt for his opinions, and is certainly entitled to the 
name martyr. Reigning errors are difficult to remove, 
and, when an attempt is made to put an end to them, 
it ſhould be done without outrage and violence; for 
bowever well meant our intentions may be, yet if we 
put them improperly in execution, we, upon the 
whole, do more evil than good. However, he who 
oppoſes prevailing errors, is ſure to have his good evil 
| ſpoken of by the generality. 
Arnold of Breſcia was a ſuperior recs to Peter 
; Bruys. Learned above thoſe of his age, a man of 
_ piety, bold, eloquent, he preached againſt the pre- 
vailing doctrines, and againſt the clergy. Monks, : 
- prieſts, biſhops, popes, were painted by him in their 
true colours. The miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, he ſaid, 
mould be poor and humble, and not graſp at the 
wealth of this world. His preaching affected his 
hearers, and ſtirred them up againſt the clergy, whoſe 
property they pillaged, and did violence to their per- 
ons. This was a wrong way to bring about a refor- 
mation. Arnold, protected by the emperor Frederick 
I. haſtened to Rome, and, with the populace on his 
ſide, drove the clergy from the Vatican. . falling 
into 
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into the hands of pope Adrian IV. he cauſed him 
to be burnt in 11 55, and his aſhes thrown into the 
Tyber. 

Religious e twelfth and tire cen- 
turies maybe called the æra of monks, and monſtic 
inſtitutions in Europe. Beſides the three orders of 
knights called Hoſpitaller, Templar, and Teutonic, 
to which the cruſades gave birth, Spain produced 
three others upon the ſame plan, that of Calatrava, 
that of St. Iago or St. James, and that of Alcantara. 

John de Matha in France, and Peter Nolaſque in 
Spain, inſtituted two other very reſpectable orders, 

the baſis of which is humanity. Theſe two men, 
feeling for the miſeries of Chriſtians kept in captivi- 
ty by the Moors, dedicated their time to the toilſome 
but laudable employment of collecting alms from the 
charitable, and then laid them out in the ranſom of 
thoſe unhappy perſons, who, not having wherewith to 
purchaſe their redemption, were in danger, either to 
abjure the religion of their fathers, or to experienee 
all the horrors of captivity. Theſe two inſtitutions 
are called the order of the Trinity, and the order of 
Mercy, the members of which are ſtill attached to the 
generous maxims of their founders, and therefore de- 
ferve to ſurvive the extin&ion of every other religious 
order, the time of which, in all probability, is not 
far off. | 

In this period, the order of Ciſtercian monks made 
Aa conſpicuous figure, and became celebrated by the 
genius and eloquence of Bernard its reſtorer. The 
monks of this order were very uſeful to France, by 


the ou quantity of barren lands cultivated by them. 
WT. -___ —The 
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Ihe order of Clugny, fallen into obſcurity, was re- 


vived in the ſame age, by the great virtues of its pa- 


tron the abbot Peter de Mont Boiſſier. In a word, 


the four orders of mendicants, which have made ſo 
much noiſe in the world, were then inſtituted, The 
minor brothers, or F ranſiſcans, ſince divided into 
many inferior orders, all of whom claim the honour 
of having Francis Aſſiſa for their founder; the brother 
preachers, or Dominicans, founded by Dominick 
_ Guſman, author of the inquiſition ; the Auguſtins | 
and Carmelites. Theſe monks increaſed prodigiouſly, 
gained the confidence of the people, became the fa- 
vourites of princes, and were ſupported by the popes, 
whole ſpies and knights errant they have been. 
Sciences in the 12th and 15th Cent. The frequent 


Journies of the inhabitants of Europe into the eaſt in 


the time of the cruſades, gave birth to geography, 
then ſcarcely known. Curioſity led Mark Paul, a 
Venetian, as far as China, and the relation of his 


1 travels publiſhed by him, contributed to enlarge mens 


ideas of the knowledge of our globe. Alſo naviga- 
tion and commerce made conſiderable progreſs, 
Univerſities were founded in different parts of Europe. 


That of Paris became famous, by the reputation of 
William Champeaux, of Peter Abelard, the conſtant 


lover of the tender Heloiſe, and of Peter Lombard. 


Notwithſtanding the ignorance of true philoſophy 
which then prevailed, England produced a Roger 
Bacon, a man ſuperior to his age; a man acquainted 
with mechanics, optics, aſtronomy, and chemiſtry ; 


who is ſaid to have been the inventor of burning 


maſs, of the — and gunpowder. He was 
accuſed | 


— 
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accuſed at magic, becauſe his genius enabled him to 
ſoar above the ignorance of his time; 

_ Tartars, Gengiſian.— Before I conclude this fre. D 
I would ſay a few words concerning the Tartars and 
Gengiſkan. The Tartars are the deſcendants of the a 
ancient Scythians, and inhabit that immenſe tract of 
 eountry; extending from China to the North Pole ; 
but diſtinguiſhed by different names, as Ufbec Tartars, 

Mogul Tartars, &c. Nature has endowed them with 

a high reliſh for liberty, and a wandering life. They 
conſider cities as ene and thoſe who live in Com 
as ſlaves. 

Their wandering and dnſarded life, their cantingal 
expoſure to the inclemency of the weather, brace 
their nerves, make them a hardy race, and are favour- 
able to population. They are ſtrangers to many diſ- 
eaſes which afflict more civilized nations. Aſiatic 
Tartary i is that large reſervoir, from whence iſſued 
thoſe multitudes of lavage W who overwhelm- 
ed Europe. 
The Tartars are Are into diſtin SAFE, each 

oe which has a chief ; and ſeveral hordes unite under 
one Kan. Their religion 1 is the grofſeſt kind of ido- 
latry; they pay divine adoration to one of their own 
ſpecies, whom they call Lama; their virtues are few, 
and their vices ſuch as are incident to people 1 in a Fade 
and ſavage ſtate. 8 | 

Gaſſerkan, chief of the Mogul Tartars, 45d 1 3 
father of the famous Gengiſkan, about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, ſubjected many neighbour- 
ing hordes to a ſtate of vaſſalage, and founded a kind | 

V of 


* 
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of 8 which his grandſon, v Sate, extended 
over a great part of the world. = 
Between the country of the Mogul a wad : 
China is a kingdom, ſaid to have been the dominions 
of Preſter John, ſo famous in the ancient hiſtories of 
the cruſades, and fabulouſly reported to have been a 
Chriſtian prince, and king of Ethopia. Preſter John 
was a Tartar prince; een attacked, vanquiſii- 
eds, and deprived him, of his dominions. This con- 
querer's proper name was Temugin: He aſſumed 
that of Gengiſkan, or great Kan, uport account of his 
victories and conqueſts. A prophet, it is ſaid, pre- 
dicted to him, that he would be the ſovereign of ma- 
ny Kingdoms. Gengis was a legiſlator as well as a 
conqueror. In an aſſembly of Tartars, he declared 
that there is but one God; that none ſhould be hurt 
on account of his religion. He prohibited adultery 
upon pain of death, but allowed polygamy. He eſta- 
bliſhed a moſt ſevere military diſcipline. As the 
Tartar laws were publiſhed in their. aſſemblies by 
word of mouth, and not written-z he enacted one 
which tended to inſpire his ſoldiers with the moſt 
heroic courage; it was, that the ſoldier, who, in the 
day of battle; being called to the aſſiſtance of his fel- 
low ſoldiers, refuſed to aſſiſt e 81 58 be puniſn- 
ed with death. ä 
The * = Gengiſkan were FY furprifingly 
2 that they appear like the fictions of romance. 
From the extremity of the eaſt he carried war and 
conquelt into Perſia and India; the greateſt part of 
China ſubmitted to his power. The caliph of Bag - 
Gd ſtripped of his dominions, ang held i in * 
7 
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by ſultan Mahomet, invited Gengis to his aſliſtance. 
He came, and marched againſt Mahomet. European 
battles, particularly thoſe of modern times, are but 
+ ſkirmiſhes, when compared with thoſe of Aſia. Ma- 
| homet, with an army of four hundred thouſand com; 
batants, engaged Gengiſkan, who, with his four ſons, 
were at the-head of. ſeven hundred thouſand troops. 
Gengis remained maſter of the field of battle, and 
took the city Otrar, in Perſia, near which it was 
fought. Cannon were not then ROW, he employed 
the battering ram in the ſiege. $ 
It might perhaps afford the reader but little enter- 
tainment to attend Gengiſkan in his conqueſts; let 
it ſuffice to obſerve, that his victorious arms, like an 
overflowing flood, carried all before them wherever | 
they came: But he conquered only to deſtroy. His 
empire, which extended from Ruſſia to China, was an 
immenſe defart, without cities or cultivated lands. 
The farmer who cultivates his farms, the man who - 
promotes trade and manufactures, are characters in- 
finitely more reſpectable than that of ſuch conquerors, 
- Gengiſkan on his return from his conqueſts, ſtopt | 
at the city Toncat, in the centre of his vaſt empire; 
thither his victorious generals, and tributary princes, 
brought him the treaſures of Aſia. In the plains of 
Toncat, he celebrated a triumph for his victories over 
ſo many nations, in which appeared a mixture of 
Tartar barbarity, and Aſiatic luxury: The Kans, the 
companions of his victories, and their vaſſals, appear- 
ed in chariots of the ancient Scythian make, but co- 
vered with fine cloth, and adorned with the gold and 


| . of the vanquiſhed nations. There Gengiſan 
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received the homage” of five hundred ambaſſadors | 
from the countries he had conquered. From thence 


he went to conquer the kingdom of Tangut, but a 


mortal diſtemper prevented him from executing Wy 


| deſign, and he died in 123e of the Chriſtian zra. 
Hiſtorians relate that ſeveral perſons were killed 
upon his tomb; and, that this barbarous cuſtom is 
ſtill attended to at the death of his ſucceſſors who 
reign in Tartary. If this is true, it was probably the 
captives who were ſacrificed to his manes. Homer 
tells us that Achilles cauſed ſeveral Trojans to be put 
to death upon Patroclus? tomb. The Tartars, from 
admiration of Gengiſkan, imagined that his father 
was a ſupernatural being. If he had a ſupernatural 8 
being to his father, he muſt have been one of the 1 in- 


fernal race. 


The monks who veiled into Tartary, Fr that 
' Gengiſkan was a deſpot. Their aſſertion does not 
| ſeem probable ; ſince the feudal ſyſtem till prevails 
in that country, _ Thoſe: who attended him in bis 
wars, were the companions and gainers of his victo- 
ries, but not his ſlaves. Deſpotiſm cannot prevail 
where a ſpirit of independence reigns. The empire 
- of the Mogul Tartars eſtabliſhed by Gengiſkan and 
his ſons, was weakened on all ſides by Tamarlane, 
about hundred and fifty years after. Hence it may 
be obſerved, that empire gained by rapid conqueſt, , 
has never been of any long duration; another con- 
queror ariſes, who ſtrips the ſucteffors of the former 
of their dominions; or the conquered natons caſt off 
the yoke. Talents for conqueſt and government are 


- ſeldom united 1 in the ne perſon. The Tartars have 
no 


— 
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no written laws, neither civil nor religious. Ignorant 
and favage they are ſtill deſtitute of the means which 


3 have'brought ſociety in Europe to its preſent ſtate of = 


perfection. The Tartars of the thirteenth century 
eonquered, in about the ſpace of twenty-four years, 

half our globe. This 1 is hows whole of there IEF. ve 
are acquainted with, e 7: 


aw 


* 
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LECTURE VI. 


| Revolutions in Kingdios Government; Look Nation, 1 Man. 7 
ners, Cuſtoms, Religion, the general Spirit of Europe; 
Sciences, Aris, in the 14th and 1 5th Centuries. : 


Wu hiſtory only an object of curioſity, 7 
would be much inferior to other literary 
productions, nor would it deſerve the attention of 


| thoſe who read for inſtruction and improvement. 

What does the hiſtory of nations preſent us with? 
It exhibits to the reader's view an extenſive ſcene of # 
human weakneſſes and imperfections, of faults, 
crimes, and misfortunes, all owing to the ſituations 


| circumſtances, and paſſions of men; amidſt which we 


diſcover ſome virtues, ſome qualities truely amiable, 
' ſome. worthy actions, ſome fortunate ſucceſs; as in | 
a rural ſcene we diſcover ſome fertile ſpots. inter- 
| ſperſed among rocks, precipices, and barren ground. 
Hitherto the hiſtory of Europe has preſented a picture 
of the baleful effects of lawleſs power, of ſuperſtition, | 
of ſavage manners, and abſurd cuſtoms. On one 
fide we have ſeen three fourths of the human race 
bowed down under the moſt abject and ſhameful ſla- 


„ 5 very, 
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| mw trodden under foot, their lives and properties a 
prey to a ſet of miſcreants ; on the other fide, a few 
tyrants, a diſgrace to humanity, oppreſſing their fel- 
low men, and rendering their exiſtence a tiſſue of un- 

happineſs. One can ſcarcely conceive how the hu- 


man race ſhould have allowed themſelves for ſo many 


ages to be treated in ſo unworthy a manner; that I 


they ſhould not, from a ſenſe of their natural rights, 
and a defire to reclaim them, have emancipated 
' themſelves from theſe evils. In comparing the pre- 


ent ſtate of Europe, with what it was in the middle 
ages, we are tempted to believe that the hiſtorians,of 


_ thoſe times have written a bitter invective inſtead of 
a true hiſtory; that from a miſanthropical turn of 
mind they dipt their pen in gall to blacken our an- 
ceſtors in the eyes of their poſterity. However, the 
joint teſtimony of ſo many witneſſes will not allow 


us to call in queſtion the truth of what they relate. As 


long as Europe was held inthe fangs of ignorance and 
_ ſuperſtition, it was a theatre on which almoſt nothing 
appeared but violence and crimes, vices, and misfor- 
tunes. But in proportion as light penetrated that 


_ darkneſs, order has ſucceeded to confuſion ; the evils 
Which afflicted mankind have decreaſed ; thoſe con- 
___ vulfive motions which ſhook nations, hs been leſs 


frequent; political and religious frauds have not 
found men ſo eaſily impoſed. on; arbitrary power 
has not ſo extenſive an empire; manners are become 
gradually civilized, and men have breathed a pur- 
er air. As human knowledge increaſed, the evils 

which ſo long oppreſſed men have diminiſhed. In 
Wain would ſome e to were this; the hiſ⸗ 


tory, 
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. tory of the nations of Europe ſhews the falſchood - 
their paradoxes, True indeed, weak, corrupted, or 
wicked men, abuſe the power of the human mind; 
but when theſe are under proper direction, and when _ 

knowledge is uſed to its proper end, the peace, pro- 
ſperity; and happineſs of nations, are the confequence. 

Should we deſire the abfence of the fun, becaufe that 
beneficent luminary, who revives and embelliſhes 

nature, ſometimes raiſes noxious exhalations which 
ſpread mortality and peſtilence over ſome parts of this 
globe? We ſhould always diſtinguiſh the abuſe of 
things, from the things themſelves, and never allow _ 
ourſelves to hand reg avout on by the 1 e i 
of any. 
" Revolutions in Bam in the The fall of the We 
1415 and 15th centuries. _ Crock empire is the — 
moſt important revolution in hs period under review. | _ 
To unfold the caufes which at length brought it about, 
Tet us take a view of ancient Rome. Attend the pro- 
greſs of that celebrated republic, examine all the re- 
| ſources of her government, and weigh her in the ba- 
lance of truth, without being warped by thoſe preju- 
dices which the want of a thorough knowledge of her 
hiſtory i is apt to produce. We ſee Rome continually 
verging from anarchy to deſpotiſm, from deſpotiſm to 
anarchy, and from that to ſlavery. The Romans, whoſe 
wiſdom is ſo much extolled, had a very imperfe& go- 
vernment. They ſeem to have been entirely unac- 
quainted with that happy balance of power, which can 
be maintained only by a right adjuſtment of each order 5 
in the ſtate, and by a wife combination of the diff. 


rent t bodies, ſo as to conduce to the general welfare 


A, — —— 


firſt king; the Romans were then a troop of robbers 


5 without laws, manners and arts. The religion which 
Numa introduced into Rome, ſoftened a little the - 


feroeity of his ſubjects; but there were no fixed laws, 


no ſtable form of government. Hoſtilius, being a 
Warrior, paid no regard to legillation ; nor did Tar- 


quia I. Servius, a wiſe prince, ſenſible of the con- 
fuſion which had hitherto prevailed, endeavoured 


to introduce order into the ſtate, and entruſted the 


authority with a ſmall number of men, who compoſed 


but his own imperious will, alike tyrannized, over 
the ſenate and people. The revolution brought about 
by Brutus, did indeed put an end to the deſpotiſm of 


monarchy, but did not reſtore liberty to the people. 
The Patricians ſeized the authority, and made the 
FE of the people more heavy. The firſt age of the 
Roman republic (fo much admired by ſome) was not 
the age of liberty to all ranks in the ſtate. What was 
the condition of the Plebeians, that is, the body of 
the nation? Offices and honours were the excluſive 
privilege of -the nobility. The moſt of the Roman 
territories were their property. The Patricians in- 


creaſed uſury, and by that ſhameful means, got all the 


money into their own hands. The ſituation of moſt 
of the citizens was then bad. They were dragged 

from their houſes, treated with indignity, ſhut up in 
priſon, beaten with rods; ſlaves could not be worſe 
treated. The people, oppreſſed by tyrants, durſt do 

juſtice to ee nd Tefreated to mount Aven- 9 


— 
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Ez of the "POL ö Behold Rome under Romulus, her . 


'  theſenate. Tarquin the Proud deſtroyed the edifice : 
is father-in-law had raiſed ; and, knowing no law, | 


— 
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tine. Memmius brought them back to the city, tri· 
bunes were created to protect them, and the people 


found ſome relief in this inſtitution; but the body of 


the nation was no leſs; unhappy. There could be no 


tranquillity in a ſtate, where every thing was arbitrarily 


determined, as at Rome. Violence and intrigue every: 


where prevailed, and diſorder naturally followed this 
anarchy. In this horrible confuſion, the Romans be- 


ht themſelves to ſeek for a form of government 
in the laws of Athens. Decemvirs were created, and 
to them was entruſted the digeſtion and execution 
of theſe laws. The reader knows the reſult of this 


inſtitution. He knows the pride, the debauchery, 


the crimes of Appius, and. his collegues. The Romans 
were ſoon forced to put an. end to this odious. ma- 
giſtracy, and return again to conſuls and tribunes. 5 
But were they more tranguil and happy? From 
that time the tribunes oppoſed the ſenate, and the ſe- 
nate oppoſed the tribunes. There could be no proper 


equilibrium between two powers almoſt equal; but 
blind, unjuſt, enraged againſt each other, and capable, 
not only of their own mutual deſtruction, but of that 


of the ſtate. The annals of the Roman republic for 
the four firſt centuries preſent us with a people, who ; 
animated by their magiſtrates, proſcribed and baniſhed 
the moſt illuſtrious ſenators; with ſenators who pillaged 
and tortured the moſt innocent citizens, overturned 
the tribunals, tore the conſular robes, and drenched 


the tribunitian chair in blood; we ſee: patricians with 


clubs in their hands driving before them che people, 
who would have oppoſed their injuſtice; and pie- 
beians ne ſhowers of ſtones upon thoſe reſpect- 5 
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able patricians who would have checked their fury. 
Is this a picture of a wiſe and tranquil government? 
Their external proſperity produced domeſtic diſorder. 
The ſenators, to put an end to the factions which 
reigned in Rome, ſent the citizens abroad, and kindled 

_ thoſe wars which got the Romans ſuch an mmenſe 
extent of territory. But this expedient produced 
another evil. In their wars, at a diſtance from the 
capital, and with powerful enemies, the Romans were 
obliged to ſend numerous armies, and allow them to 
be long under the command of generals, to whom 
they gave an unlimited authority. Theſe chiefs hav- 
ing, for many years, taſted the ſweets of indepen- 
dence, and the pleaſure of commanding ; upon their 
return to Rome, would not obey the laws, but be- 
haved as imper ious maſters. Such was Sylla, who 
firſt ſet the fatal example. Such were Pompey and 
Craſſus, who imitated him. Such was Cæſar, who, 
more ſkilful, more active, and in greater favour with 
his troops, finiſhed the ſlavery of the Roman nation. 
The ſucceſſors of Auguſtus were moſtly cruel, cow- 


ardly, infatuated tyrants. The happy reign of the | 


Antonini did, but ſuſpend for a moment, the evils 
which afflicted the Romans. After them they grew 
worſe. A military government took place, and re- 
volutions were very frequent. The emperors ſup- 
ported themſelves on the throne by violence, N 
and all ſorts of erimes. Conſtantine transferred the 
the ſeat of empire to Conſtantinople, and planted 
there, all the defects of the Roman government; and 
the Greeks, naturally vain, inconſtant, and factious, 
- Increaſed them. Superſtition gave riſe to new troubles 
i TE 7 


and nn 30 fo that Aeg could bo ſeen in, 
Conſtantinople, but ſcenes of confuſion and cruelty. 
Is it ſurpriſing, that an empire with ſuch a defective 
conſtitution, ſhould at laſt have been overturned, by 
an able ſultan, at the head of a nation blindly devot- 
ed to his orders, trained 'to war from their infancy, 
animated with the fervour of religion, and the hopes 
of the moſt glorious: conquelts : ? If there is any thing 
ſurpriſing i in this revolution, it is, that the Greek em- 
pire, conſidering its imperfections, ſhould have ſubſiſt- 
ed ſo long. The only human means which preſerved 
the eaſtern empire for ſo many centuries, was the ſitua- 
tion of Conſtantinople. The barbarians, who diſmem- 
bered the Roman empire, iſſuing from the northern 
_ extremities of Europe, could eaſily penetrate into the 
weſtern provinces, by the way of Poland and Ger- 
many. They had no ſea to pals, and they overpower- 
ed the Roman legions with their number; but theſe ' 
| barbarians, having no ſhips, and being entire ſtran- 
gers to the art of navigation, .could not enter the 
_ eaſtern empire, the greateſt part of which, was com- | 
poſed of the iſlands in the Archipelago and Levant. 
They would have been obliged to croſs the Adriatic 
Gulph before they could block up Conſtantinople ; 
but they had no fleet. It is not at all ſurpriſing that 
the eaſtern empire eſcaped the firſt i irruption of the 
barbarians, ſo fatal to the Roman power in the weſt. 
The Turks ſaw the neceſſity of attacking the Greeks 


by ſea. The Genoeſe furniſhed them with ſhips for 


hire, and Amurath I. ſeized on Adrinople. His ſon 

Bajazet, laid ſiege to Conſtantinople; and the empire 

would then infallibly have been overturned, by the 
| Hh 2 » Othraans, 
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Oils, had not the Chriſtians made a diverſion in 
Hungary, and had not the victorious arms of Tamar- 


lane overwhelmed Bajazet with misfortunes in Aſia. = 


The Othman family. ſoon got the better of this 
diſaſter. Amurath II. made the Greeks tributary 
to him, and Mahomet II. his faccefſor, 6 85 an end to 
to their empire . 
While the Turks were 0 the ſeat of 957 em- 
paoire at Conſtantinople, Ferdinand and Ifabella put an 
end to the power of the Arabians in Spain. That 
part of Europe had been, for the ſpace of. eight hun- 


d red years, a theatre of bloody wars between two na- 


tions, equally animated with a love of glory, and with 
a zeal for religion Aceuſtomed to daily hoſtilities, 


almoſt every citizen was a hero. In the animoſity 


which reigned between the Chriſtians and Moors, 
eunning and perfidy, ſtratagem and valour, cruel, hu- 


mane and heroic actions, were alternately diſplayed, —_ 
© AS any of theſe appeared convenient for the defeat of 
their enemy. What could be the cauſe: of the fall of 


11 the Moors in Spain? Were they leſs courageous: than 
the Spaniards? This eannot be ſaid confiſtent with 


15 the truth of hiſtory. The Chriſtian annals of Spain 


preſent us with Moors, who, in deeds of valour, equal. 


led a Roderick, a Sancho, an Alphonſo. Their ge- 
neral, as well as particular wars, farniſhed heroes 


| worthy. « our eee, W Moors were ow” to 


* Conſtantine VIIL. q SEO acainſt b his hs deſtiny I 
| all the intrepidity of a great king; betrayed by his ſubjects, deſert- 
ed by Europe, he defended Conſtantinople, againſt the ſuperior | 
fortune of the invincible Mahomet II; and, with arms in his hands, 
| finiſhed his life and reign upon the walls of that city. The Greek 
empire ended in him, in the year 145 35 after having laſted above 

twelve centuries, 1 
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the Spaniards in valour, and ſurpaſſed them in know- 
ledge and invention. We know that the glory of 
the refurre&ion of ſcience in the weſt belongs to the 
; Moors. They invented and cultivated ſeveral ſciences 
highly uſeful to mankind; fo that, learned and ingeni-/ 
ous men, of later times, have only improved upon their 
invention. If they were not acquainted with paint 


. ing and fculpture, it was not from a defe& of genius, 


but becauſe their religion forbade them the exerciſe 
of the fine arts. The ſame cannot be ſaid of their 
architecture; the remains of Mooriſh edifices in Spain, 
ſhew a boldneſs of deſign, a variety of invention, and 
a fublimity of taſte, which ſtrike with admiration and 
pleaſure. Their poetry, though gigantic. and incohe- 
rent, abounds: with many flaſhes: of genius, and with 
paſſages truly ſublime. It is evident then, that the 
Moors were ſuperior to the Spaniards. in knowledge 
| and induſtry, and that they were not inferior to them 
in courage. Whence the reaſon then, that che Moors 
ſank beneath the Chriſtians? Various cauſes may be 
aſſigned. The dominions of the Moors in Spain, 
were more divided than thoſe of the Chriſtians: Al 
moſt each city had a particular ſovereign ;. whereas 
the kingdoms of the Spaniſh Chriſtians were compol- 
ed of one, two, or more provinces. The energy which 
_ reſults from a whole is loſt, when it is divided into 
parts. Difunion continually prevailed among the 
Mooriſh princes- Though the Spaniſh kings often 
_ quarnelled with one another, yet they always united - 
againſt the common enemy. The Saracens did not 
act in this manner. Blinded by their mutual animo- 


a, they fought againſt the Chriſtians, and againſt 
thomlesehy 


5 
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themſelves, at the ſame time. Ferdinand inveſted 
Granada, and reduced it to great extremity; yet in 
this unhappy ſituation, the uncle and the nephew 
turned their arms againſt each other, chooſing rather 
to periſh in the ruin of their country, than to agree 
for a moment. Another cauſe of the fall of the Ara- 
bians was, there were, among them, a great number 
of Chriſtians. Theſe were ſo many domeſtic enemies, 
labouring continually for the deſtruction of their maſ- 
ters, and always ready to open the gates of the Mooriſh 
cities to the Spaniards; and the conſequence of this was 
concealed treaſons, or open rebellions. The Spani- 
ards, more wiſe, would allow very few muſſulmen in 
their dominions. The Arabians, however, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe anne diſputed the ground for 
a long time. | 
The revolution which the power of the popes ex- 
perienced was a more important one. Their autho- 
rity about the beginning of the fourteenth century 
knew no bounds. To judge by the ſplendor and 


258 magnificence of the Romiſh pontiffs, it does not ap- 


pear that their power had hitherto ſuffered the leaſt 
diminution. The proud and ambitious Boniface 
VII. had the boldneſs, or rather impudence, to de- 
clare, that kings were ſubject to him, even in tempo. 
rals. He adorned his cap with a ſecond crown, and 
Benedict XII. overtopped it with a third. When 
Cæleſtine V. entered Rome, two kings held his aſs's 
bridle. Joan, queen of Naples, was obliged to plead 
her cauſe before the court of Avignon, and the pope 
pronounced arbitrarily reſpecting her pretenſions to 
that crown. Did the kings of England and France 
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come to an agreement? They ſubmitted to the cenſures 
of Rome, if either ſhould infringe any of the articles. 
N ay, the emperor of Conſtantinople, the only chriſtian 
prince who had not hitherto acknowledged the ſupre- 
macy of the pontiffs, came to Florence, and humbled 
| himſelf before Eugene IV. Paul II. a man fond of 
ſhow and parade, conferred new honours on the car- 
dinals, by which he placed them on a level with kings. 
The popes claimed a right to nominate to all benefices, : 
and in conferring them, conſulted neither with princes, 
nor with their ſubje&s ; they ſent eccleſiaſtics into all 
the kingdoms of Europe, who ſeized on livings of 
every diſcription, often before the death of the in- 
cumbent. Their legates went every where to diſtri- 
bute indulgences, to exact the tenths, and to im- 
poveriſh ſtates by unjuſt impoſts under the name of 
collections. A tbh notwithſtanding this appear- 
ance of power, the real authority of the popes ſenſibly 
diminiſnhed. Princes began to feel the heavy yoke, and 
had the courage to ſhake-it off. Rodolph rejected the 
pope's invitation to come to Rome to receive the im- 
perial crown from him, and his refuſal did not, in 
his opinion, make him one whit leſs a true emperor. 
The Germanic body, a little while after, determined 
in a national aſſembly, that the ceremony of crown- 
ing adds nothing to the juſt rights of a prince. 
Peter III. king of Arragon, oppoſed the thunder of 
Rome, and Peter IV. turned it into ridicule. The 
pope excommunicated Alphonſo of Portugal for hav- 
ing divorced his wife. He deſpiſed the anathemas 
of Rome, and his ſubjects did not ceaſe to obey him. 


Philip the Fair of France * oppoſed the enom- 


ous 
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ous pretenſions of Boviface VIII. and declared his 
crown and the French nation independent of the See 
of Rome. Charles V. prohibited under ſevere penal- 
ties, an application to Rome to obtain church livings 
in France. Louis XI. would not even allow the le- 
gates to exerciſe their function, or bring any decree 
of the holy ſee into his kingdom, without the conſent 
of the prince. In this period, even the univerſities of 
Europe oppoſed the exceſſive pretenſions of Rome. 
The doctors of the univerſity of Paris wrote a letter 
to Clement VH. the boldneſs and freedom of which 
occaſioned his death. The divines of Oxford public- 
ly undertook the defence of John Wickliff, the moſt 
bold and formidable enemy of the popes in thoſe 
days. Councils themſelves humbled the pride of the 
Romifh pontiffs, and gave a check to their deſpotiſm. 
The members of the council of Conſtance called 
themſelves the reformers of papes, and exercifed 
the right of judging and puniſhing them. The coun- 
cil of Bale formally decreed that general aſſemblies 
of the church are ſuperior to the biſhop of Rome, 
and that they have a right to deprive him of his dig- 
nity, when unworthy of it. In a word, the weſtern | 
church in the fourteenth century received new ideas 
and ſentiments of the power of popes, who had over- 
leaped every boundary of moderation and juſtice. 
| Many cauſes contributed to effect this revolu- 
tion. The exorbitant power graſped by the Popes, 
was one of the chief cauſes of their loſſing i it. It is 
common to ſee men ſubmit to the yoke to a cer- 
tain degree; but when their chains become too 
. wor” turn furious and brèak them. Reaſon- 
| able 
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able creatures were long blind but at laſt they open- 
ed their eyes. Every ſenſible perſon at the court of 
Rome ſaw the approach of her downfal. The pope 


intended to ſend a legate into England to demand mo= 


ney for his luxury: Holy father (ſaid a cardinal 


to him) we treat Chriſtian kingdoms as the prophet 
Balaam treated his aſs. I am afraid they will imi- 


rate her, who, by the ſeverity of blows, drayes moſt 
horribly.”  * 

Clement V. tranſlated the papal chair from Rome 
to Avignon, this was a ſecond cauſe of the decreaſe 
of the power of his holineſs. Moſt people are more 
attached to words than things. Rome was confider- 
ed as the natural ſeat of religion. When the popes 
| ceaſed to reſide in that city, Chriſtians no longer 


felt for them the ſame veneration. Beſides, whilſt 


the popes continued in Avignon, they were obliged 


to ſubmit to the aſcendancy of thoſe around them; 


becauſe that city was without defence, and ſur. 


rounded with the territories of kings, or indepen- 
dent powers, who governed even to the very gates. 


Cervole, the captain of a band of adventurers, march- 


ed ſtreight to Avignon, demanded a large contri- 8 


bution from the pope and his court, obliged him 
to give him abſolution, and admit him to his ta- 
ble. The celebrated Du Gueſclin, in his march to 

Spain with a body of troops, demanded a contri- 
bution from the pope. The pontiffs who reſided 
in Avignon, were Frenchmen by birth. Eager to 


_ procure wealth and honours to their relations, it is 
not at all ſurpriſing that they were pliant and cring- 
Ei | | ing 
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ing to the will of thoſe kings, upon whom their re- 
lations depended for riches and preferment. 

The great ſchiſm in the weſt, was a third cauſe of 
the decline of the papal power. By the election of 
two popes at the ſame time, the dignity of the pope- 
dom was divided; and Europe in conſequence of this, 
came to have leſs reſpect for men whoſe right was not 
abſolutely certain. Moreover, each pope, to ſtrength- 
en his party, made humbling conceſſions to gain kings 
to his ſide; this diminiſhed his power; and princes 
ſold their ſubmiſſion, and that of their ſubjects, to eĩ- 
ther, at a very high price. 
Permanent tribunals were eſtabliſhed in the four- 


teenth century, in almoſt all the kingdoms of Europe; 


this was a cauſe which had but lately exiſted. To 


them the ſtate gave in charge to watch for the pre- | 


ſervation of the rights of the prince, and the pri- 
vileges of the people; they narrowly obſerved every 


movement of the court of Rome, and quickly gave : 


the alarm, when ſhe attempted in the leaſt to vio- 
late thoſe privileges, the preſervation of which was 
committed to their care. 

In a word, the revival of learning i in the weſt (to 
which the taking of Conſtantinople contributed) the 
increaſe of civil and religious knowledge, gave the 
mortal blow to the enormous abuſes which had crept 
into the church of Rome in the ages of ignorance, and 
| Increaſed the power of the popes. Then learned and 
© pious men had the boldneſs to remove the veil which 
covered ſo many impoſtures, to follow the chain of 
traditions, and ſhew their falſehood, to ſtudy the writ- 


ings, and examine the doctrines of the primitive 


church, 
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church, to find out the limits of civil and religions 
power, and in part to deſtroy the uſurpations of both. 
The. downfal of the pope's authority drew after 1t 
. that of the clergy. Excommunications became leſs 
frequent. Fewer cauſes, were brought to the tribu- 
nals of the clergy ; biſhops were excluded from civil 
courts and confined within a ſpiritual circle. The 
clergy were ſubject to the laws, became members of 
civil ſociety, and crimes, by whomſoever committed, 
did no longer eſcape merited puniſhment. 

_ Governments, —Little or no alteration took place ir in 
the government of the German empire in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. The golden bull of 
Charles IV. which was framed conformable to the 
ſpirit of the times, introduced almoſt nothing new; 
it only more preciſely aſcertained and fixed the ge- 
neral- adminiſtration, ſuch as it was in the time of 
 Rodolph, and ſince; and this form of government 
continued without almoſt any change till Ws reign of 


Charles V. 


The Engliſh government felt many revolutions in 
the period under review; but the progreſs of theſe 
was different from what happened to other kingdoms. 
In England. the changes in government increaſed the 
liberty.of the people, and diminiſhed the power of the 
crown; whereas in France and other European ſtates, 
alterations in government enlarged the prerogatives 
of the prince, and narrowed the rights of the ſubject. 
The ſtates general, or parliament of England, as con- 
ſiſting of the nobility and ſuperior clergy, were power- 
ful before the reign of Edward I.; but that prince, 
by calling to parliament the deputies of the people, 

; 112 | weakened 
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weakened their authority, and made the body of the 
nation of more conſequence than it formerly had 
been. By this Edward ſucceeded in his views, the 
power of the lords was diminiſhed, and he governed 
with leſs contradiction. The oppoſition of the barons 
to his father, convinced Edward, that they might 
thwart him, and render his reign uneaſy ; that, there-- 
fore, the only way to ſecure his own power would be, 
to increaſe the power of the commons of England, ſo 
as to become a counterbalance to that of the nobility : 
And thus, what the king meant only for himſelf, was 
favourable to the liberties of the people. But under 
his ſon Edward II. the new members of parliament 
became more formidable to the king than the old had 
been. Then the houſe of commons began to eſta- 
bliſh its authority upon a ſolid foundation, and, by a 
firm and uniform conduct, rendered the Englith par- 
liament more powerful than it had hitherto been. 
Edward II. a weak prince, allowed himſelf to be go- 
verned by contemptible favourites. This provoked 
the nation, and the parliament, for the firſt time, tried 
its ſovereign according to law, obliged him to abdi- 
cate his dignity, and preſcribed to the regents the 
form of adminiſtration they muſt adhere to. Edward 
III. wholly taken up with war, minded not the in- 
creaſe of the power of parliament ; and the Engliſh, 
enchanted with the glorious exploits of their hero, 
which reflected honour on them, denied him nothing. 
But under Edward's grandſon, the parliament took 
advantage of the inability of the king, and the abject 
ſtate of the nation, depoſed Richard II. and of its own 


authority delivered the ſceptre to Henry of Lancaſter, 
| with 
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„with limitations which rendered him dependent on 


the laws. The Engliſh nation, during the ſhort reign 
of Henry V. was fo deeply engaged in war with 
France, and fo dazzled with the ſucceſs of their hero, 
that neither king nor parliament thought of attending 
to their immediate concerns. Upon the acceſſion 
of Henry VI. to the throne, the whole kingdom was 
overturned by the troubles which the factions of the 
white and red roſes were the cauſe of, The people 
became partiſans in the diſpute, increaſed and pro- 
longed the public calamities by their conduct, alter- 
nately crowned the princes of theſe two rival houſes, 
and obliged the new monarch to ſurrender a part of 
his prerogatives. In this manner was formed the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem of Engliſh liberty; a ſyſtem which has 
coſt the people many ſtruggles and much blood. 
The French government alſo experienced many 
changes. In that country, the people, prior to this 
time, were ſlaves, and the citizens had no ſhare in the 
government, Philip the Fair admitted the deputies 
of cities to fit and vote in the national aſſembly; 
this was a counterpoiſe to the power of the nobles. 
The French national aſſembly, or ſtates general, 
regulated the important affairs of the kingdom, 
reformed abuſes hurtful to the good order and 
welfare of the whole, diſplaced thoſe who had acted 
badly in the public departments of the ſtate, and fix- 
ed the taxes for the ſupport of government. This 
happy progreſs was interrupted under the weak reigns 
of the children of Philip the Fair, and more ſo under 
the unfortunate reign of Philip of Valois. The trou- 


bles, imprudence, and misfortunes of John the Good, 
plunged 
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plunged France again into her former confuſion; de- 
prived the monarch of all his authority, and took from 
the people the invaluable privilege of regulating the 
taxes. Charles V. ſurnamed the Wiſe, was a pattern 
for kings, and the reſtorer of the kingdom. His 
profound knowledge of men and things, enabled him 
always to make choice of the moſt juſt and extenſive 
meaſures for the government of his kingdom. He 
uſed to fay, © That kings are happy, only as they 
have power and inclination to do good.” Under the 
feeble reign of Charles VI. confuſion prevailed more 
than ever. Charles VII. adopted his grandfather's 
plan; and, notwithſtanding the mediocrity of his ta- 
lents, and the continual wars which agitated his reign, 
governed wiſely, and laboured ſucceſsfully for the 


. happineſs of his people. Louis XI. taking advantage 


of the fortunate circumſtances which united large 
provinces to his crown, made uſe of artificial politics 
to render his authority abſolute. However, none but 
the few who came near the throne felt the arbitrary 

power of this prince. The people were governed 

with juſtice, and conſequently happy. The yoke of 
the nobles, (thoſe ſubaltern tyrants) ſo very weighty 
to a great part of the nation, was broken by Louis. 
Under him the kingdom was peaceable and tranquil 
the throne recovered its authority; and the people, 
protected by the laws, were ſafe from oppreſſion. We 
do not pretend to ſay, that the affection of Louis XI. 
for his ſubjects, was the cauſe of theſe happy changes: 
No, he had the ſoul of a tyrant, and tyrants are not 
gapable of ſuch fine feelings; ; but finding the freedom 
of the lower ranks 1 in the ſtate to be connected with 
| | his 
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his own intereſts, he procured happineſs to others, at 
the ſame time, that his views were wholly ſelfiſh, 
From theſe changes in the French government, the 
. reader will no doubt ſee, that the late revolution in - 
that country has brought back the government to 
what it once was, and reſtored to the people thoſe 
rights they formerly enjoyed; and if the new form of 
government, is an improvement upon the ancient CONs 
ſtitution, (as it certainly is) ſo much the better. 
Few, if any alterations took place in the Scotch go- 
vernment during the period under review. For, 
though the troubles occaſioned by the competition of- - 
the Bruces and Baliols, and the afliſtance given by the 
two Edwards of England to the latter, might ſuſpend 
the exerciſe of government, yet no material altera- 
tion took place. The feudal ſyſtem prevailed then in 
Scotland, and for a long time after ; conſequently the 
Scotch kings of the line of Bruce, and thoſe of the 
houſe of Stuart, were either unable, or unwilling to 
make the infertor ranks free, and.thereby to break the 
power of the nobility. The Scotch parliament (ſimi- 
lar to the ſtates general of France) was compoſed of 
noblemen, gentlemen and others, who held land of 
the crown, by military ſervice. This tenure, however 
ſmall the quantity of land, entitled the poſſeſſor to fit 
and vote in parliament. The parliament of Scotland, 
had very extenſive privileges. It not only enacted 
laws, regulated the important affairs of the kingdom, 
kept the nation's purſe, took account of the expendi- 
ture of money granted for the uſe of government, 
and armed the people; but the king had not a nega- 


tive voice upon the proceedings of parliament, nor 
F "”_—_— 
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could he make war or peace, without its conſent, 
From this extenſive power of the national aſſembly 
of Scotland, their form of government ſeems to have 
been ariſtocratical ; and with ſo limited a power, it is 
ſurpriſing that the monarch did not increaſe the pri- 
vileges of the people, and by ſo doing, increaſe his 
own. Perhaps he found other ways and means to 
humble his overgrown ſubjects, and no doubt, thought 
theſe ſufficient without having recourſe to any other. 
* Caſimir did in Poland, what Edward I. had done 
in England, and Philip the Fair in France. At firſt | 
the general diet of the Poliſh nation was compoſed of 
the prime nobility: To it he called the inferior barons, 
or ſmall nobility ; but an unanimity in the ſuffrages 
being afterwards made requiſite to form a decree, filled 
theſe aſſemblies with confuſion and riot. Nothing 
more ſtrongly marks the different characters of nati- 
ons, than theſe oppoſite effects which flow from the 
ſame principle. In France, the admiſſion of the Third 
Order in the ſtate increaſed the power of the prince, 
in England, enlarged the power of the people, and 
in Poland, produced only the confuſion of anarchy. 
But Poland has at laſt adopted a form of government 
ſimilar to that of the moſt enlightened and liberal na- 
tions. A revolution favourable to the rights of men 
has taken place in that kingdom, the conſequences 
of which, it is to be hoped, will be the ſecurity and 
increaſe of national happineſs. We grow wiſe by 
degrees, fee the errors of our forefathers, and have 
courage to rectify them. 8 
The republic of Venice in this period preſents us 


with a remarkable revolution. The principle of the 
8 government 
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government had been democratical; but this democra- 
ey had inſenſibly degenerated into an ariſtocracy; mo- 


derate enough till the fourteenth century. All the citi- 


Zens were eligible to employments in the ſtate, might 
take a part in the moſt important affairs, and confirm 
by their votes, the head of the republic. The Doge 
Gradenigo got a law paſled, by which, only a certain 
number of choſen families were admitted into the great 


council; from that time theſe families became the ſole 
depoſitories of government, and the reſt of the noble 


Venetian families were ranked in the claſs of ſubjects. 
Thus the wreck of the republic was formed into an 
abſolute oligarchy, which brought all the authority 
into the hands of a few powerful citizens, 
 Legi/lation in the 14th and 15th Genturies, —Legiſla« 
tion continued to flouriſh. In Caſtile, a very danger- 
ous and abſurd clauſe was cut off from the vaſſal's oath 
of fidelity to his lord; that he muſt be faithful to 
him, even againſt his king. In Arragon, torture 


was not to be applied to any citizen, ſo as by it to ex- 


tort a confeſſion from him. In Portugal, king Dio- 
nyſius forbade the clergy to carry any money to Romes 


In Bohemia, John ordered an account of all property 


bought and fold, all contracts made between indivi- 


duals, to be regiſtered in the public archives; a law 
wiſely calculated to put a ſtop to avarice and chicane. 


The French tongue had been the language uſed in all 
the courts of juſtice in England, from William the 
Conqueror to Edward III. This prince proſcribed it, 
and ordered, that for the future, all pleadings ſhould be 
in the Engliſh language; that the judges ſhould expreſs 
themſelves in the vulgar tongue, becauſe a ſentence 

a  - - 


wit. 
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which affects the life or property of a citizen, ſhould be 
pronounced in language every one underſtands. In 
France, wife laws changed the face of the nation. The 
French abridged the minority of their kings, made the 
royal domain unalienable, and regiſtered all the ſen- 
tences of their courts of juſtice. By this, juriſprudence 
became fixed; the judges found in theſe records a ſure 
light to direct their ſteps; the lawyers in variable prin- 
ciples of law; and the citizens wherewith to direct 
their conduct. ; 

Manners in the 14th and 15th Centuries —It i is no 
eaſy taſk to catch and preciſely define the prevailing 
manners of this period. We may obſerve in general, 
that the bulk of mankind in Europe, being ſtupified 

with ſlavery, were flaves to all kinds of vice. Poiſon 

was very frequent; ſo were frequent and terrible re- 
[ bellions. The Levellers in England, the Lollards in 
Germany, and the Jacket-boys in France, were guilty. 
of the moſt ſhocking outrages. The people called by 
tt:eſe names, were the peaſantry, who, being treated 
=. worſe than beaſts by their inhuman and cruel maſters, 
l became furious lions, tearing in pieces all that came 
| in their way. We ſee, in the nobility, a mixture of 
| gallantry, ſincerity, valour, and devotion. All. the 
| orders of chevalry were conſecrated to love, to ſome 
faint, and to arms. During theſe two centuries duels 
became very frequent. Kings and princes ſent chal- 
lenges to one another in the face of Europe. The 
nobles imitated them; and it was almoſt always in 

honour of ſome lady. Many women of thoſe days 

diſtinguiſhed themſelves by feats of arms. Joan of 
my Arc, or the maid of Orlean, Jo oan of Blois, Margaret 
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of Montfort, Margaret of Anjou, Mary of Molina, 


Iſabella of Lorrain; theſe heroines appeared in the 


field of battle, and often determined the ſucceſs of 


. the day. | 88 
Cuſtoms,—An author of the fourteenth century com- 


plains, that frugal ſimplicity had given place to luxury, 


and laments the times of- Frederick Barbarofla and 
Frederick II. when in Milan, the capital of Lombardy, 
the moſt wealthy citizens had hot victuals in their fami- 
lies, but three times a-week. Wine was then uſed but 
by very few, and in ſmall quantities; a wax candle 
was then unknown, and even a common candle was 
thought a luxury. The beſt citizens made pieces of 
lighted wood ſupply the place of candles. Shirts and 
ſhifts were of ſerge, and many of the lower people had 
none at all. The father, who, upon the day of his 
daughter's marriage, could give her five pounds, 
was thought a rich man. Things are wonderfully 
changed, adds the ſame author: At preſent all ranks 
wear linen; women are dreſſed in ſilken ſtuffs; nay, 
ſome of them adorn themſelves with gold and ſilver. 
The complaints of this author inform us of the cuſ- 
toms of the period under review. Table linen was 


then very rare in England; wine was fold only by 
apothecaries as a cordial. All the private houſes « 


in London and Paris were of wood; cities were 
unpaved; chimnies were not then invented; the 
family fat together in a large room, round a large fire 
placed in the middle, with a hole at the top to let 
out the ſmoke. However, the lords of fiefs, the pre- 
lates and monks, lived in all the magnificence the 
times would allow. FE | 
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Religions. —Chriſtianity and Mahometaniſm were the 
two religions in Europe in this period. Heatheniſm 


had diſappeared ſome time before. 


The religion of Mahomet was once very near being 
extinguiſhed. There were in Egypt, upon the coaſt 
of Africa, and in the little kingdom of Grenada, 


Mahometans who were diſſenters from Mahomet. 
Gengiſkan had aboliſhed the calitat, and proſcribed 


the religion of Mahomet throughout the eaſt, The 
victories of the Turks revived it in Aſia, with them 
it came into Europe, and appeared with the fa- 


mily of Othman upon the throne of Conſtantinople, 
Tamerlane and his ſons, zealous Mahometans, gave it 
new luſtre in the eaſt; and Mahometanitm prevailed 


from. the Ganges to the Gulph of Venice, In the 
mean time a ſchiſm broke out in Perſia, which was 
the cauſe of great revolutions. Iſhmael Sophi called 
bimſelf a - deſcendant of Ali, the prophet's ſon-in- 
law, declared the law of Mahomet corrupted, and that 
he was ſent by God to reſtore it to its original purity, 
Indeed the changes he propoſed were conſonant to 
reaſon; to ſome parts of the Alcoran, which appeared 


too ſevere, he gave a favourable interpretation; re- 


jected the abſurdities of the followers of Omar, and 
proſcribed thoſe traditions which forbid Mahometans 
the enjoyment of innocent pleaſures. He ſupported 
his doctrine by an agreeable exterior, by a natural 


eloquence, by a mild behaviour, and auſtere man- 


ners. His reputation ſoon ſpread through Afia, 
Tamerlane ſaw, and heard him, conceived a high 
yeneration for him, and preſented him with thirty 2 


W ſlaves, collected from different countries. 


une 
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Iſhmael, ſceing himſelf maſter of the deſtiny of theſe 
unfortunates, broke their chains, gave them their li- 
| berty, and endeavoured to make them happy. Theſe 
ſtrangers paid him an implicit obedience, and attach- 
ed themſelves to his future fortune. Iſhmael wanted 


only favourable circumſtances to puſh his ambition, 


They did not offer under Tamerlane's immediate 
ſucceſſors, he therefore contented himſelf with hav- 
ing given birth to a new ſect. This ſect made no 
viſible advance under his fon Guines; but Seih 


Eidar took up his grand father's deſigns, ſupported 


them with the ſame talents, re-animated the proſelytes 
of Sophi, and formed a kind of dominion in Ardevill, 
his native country. This ſect increaſed, and its 


tenets ſoon extended to the extremities of Perſia, 
Ihe famous Uſſum Caflam gave his daughter in mar- 


riage to Eidar, who lived in Ardevill without pomp, 


without any external marks of diſtinction, and made 


uſe of his influence at court to protect the unhappy. 


The extinction of the male line of Uſſum Caſſam gave 


the Sophi an undoubted right to the throne of Perſia; 
but Ruſtan took poſſeſſion of it, proſeribed the ſect of 


the Sophi, and aſſaſſinated its chief. Two of his ſons, 


then in their cradle, were ſaved among the Turks ; 


and the third was carried into the mountains of Ar. 


menia, from whence he ſoon gloriouſly iſſued forth to 
avenge the blood of his fathers, and to place the ſect 
of his grandfather upon the throne of Perſia. 

In this period, Chriſtianity alſo preſents us with a 
ſcene of troubles. The eaftern church diſappeared 
with the Greek empire; and the clergy choſe rather 


to ſubmit to the Turkiſh yoke, than to that of Rome. 
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The ſtorm, which ſoon burſt upon the weſtern 
: church, began to gather 1 in the fifteenth century. In 
England, under the reign of Edward III. John Wick- 

liff, a doctor of divinity in the univerſity of Oxford, 
had the boldneſs to form the deſign of deſtroying the 
overgrown power of the clergy. Thoſe who had pre- 
_ ceded him in the ſame road, had made too much uſe of 
_ vain declamation and blind zeal. Wickliff formed a 
connected ſyſtem, and maintained it by unanſwerable 
logical arguments. He ſaid, Why does the biſhop of 
Rome arrogate to himſelf a power over his brethren ? 
Though he be called head of the church, yet, agree- 
able to ſcripture and reaſon, he has no power over his 

collegues in the miniſtry of the goſpel. What right, 
have prelates to excommunicate the faithful? They 
ſhould be ſure that God has reprobated a man, be- 
fore they excommunicate him. The power of the 
miniſters of religion is only precarious ; nor ſhould 
they retain it any longer than they are virtuous. The 
_ ſupport given to paſtors is purely alms. The faithful 
may, and ought to retire, when paſtors behave un- 
worthy of their office.“ Chiefly Wickliff was much 
. offended with the magnificence and pride of popes and 
biſhops. Should the miniſters of a poor and hum 
ble maſter,” ſaid he, have gold and filver, ſlaves, 
_ caſtles, temporal power, which they exerciſe as tyrants? 
Theſe horrid abuſes are imputed both to thoſe who 
commit, and to thoſe who tolerate, them. Princes, 
by taking from the clergy theſe uſurpations, would 
but act conformably to the intentions of the Divine 
Legiſlator.” He alſo attacked the monaſtic orders, be- 
cauſe they robbed ſociety of the ſacred duties of its 
| | * | 
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members, and plunged a part of future generations in 
the gulph of celibacy. With reſpect to the doctrines of 
the church of Rome, he maintained, "That the ſa- 
crament of the holy ſupper, contains neither the body 
nor blood of Jeſus Chriſt ; that it is nothing but a 
pledge of his goodneſs and love, and a remembrancer 
of the bleſſings of the goſpel; that confeſſion is an uſe- 
leſs ceremony ; that a ſincere repentance is the only 
thing that can render us agreeable to the Supreme 
Being.” Wickliff's tenets are conformable to reaſon 
and religion, For a while he durſt broach them only 
in ſecret; but the univerſity having come over to his 
ſentiments, he left Oxford to publiſh his opinions 
through all England. His eloquence, learning and 
purity of morals, ſoon procured him a number of 
- diſciples. The clergy were alarmed, and the Engliſh 
reformer was cited before the primate's formidable. 
tribunal. Powerful prote&ors ſtood up for him; 
Edward III. gave him ſecret ſupport, and the duke of 
Lancaſter, who governed during the minority of 
Richard II. protected him openly. Thus, notwith- 
ſanding the thunder of the clergy, John Wickliff 
continued to preach, to fix his doctrines in England, 
and died in peace amongſt his pariſhoners of Lutter- 
worth. Richard having aſcended the throne, yielded 
to the pope 's ſolicitations ; the bones of the venerable 
Wickliff were dug up and burnt, and his followers 
| proſcribed and perſecuted. About the ſame time, his 
opinions found their way into another part of Europe. 
A Bohemian gentleman, whilſt ſtudying at Oxford, 
read and reliſned Wickliff's books. Being returned 


to his own country, he ſhewed them to * Hus, and 
Jerome 
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Jerome of Prague, who immediately adopted the opi- 
nions of the Oxford doctor. Theſe are the two il- 
luſtrious friends who appeared before the council of 
Conſtance, protected, as they thought, by the empe- 
ror Sigiſmond's ſafe conduct; but the emperor (con- 
trary to truth, religion, and bonne) broke his ſacred 
promiſe, and the council ſentenced their bodies to the 
flames; but their doctrines did not die with them. 
The barbarous Sigiſmond uſed tortures and death to 
no purpoſe, againſt the followers of Ziſca. Theſe 
ſentiments remained concealed in the minds of the 
Bohemians, and we ſhall ſee in the next period, this 
gem ſprouting up, unfolding itlelf, and producing 
a moſt important revolution. 

A variety of abſurd Roman Catholic ſectaries rang 
up in the period under review. For inſtance, the 
Flagellants, who imagined baptiſm with water to be 
of no efficacy, that flagellation is neceſſary, which 
imprints upon the body, the baptiſm of blood. In 
conſequence of this miſtaken notion, theſe fanatics 
were ſeen walking in proceſſion, . half naked, with a 


.  cat-0-nine tails in their hand, excoriating their bodies 


till the blood ſtreamed down; and this in the moſt 
public places, with as much indecency as fury. Then 
a ſe& of perfectioniſts, called Begards, appeared; 
to become perfect, and live without fin, they made 
uſe of the moſt abſurd and indecent means. The 
Buchanites feem to have copied ſome of their ab- 
ſurdities. The Dutch Picard, who pretended to 
prove from*the ſacred books, that all women ſhould 
be in common; ſome Franciſcan monks, who boaſt. 


ed that St, Francis * brought from heaven to earth, 
7 25 a more 
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a more perfect goſpel than that of Jeſus Chriſt ; others 
who obſtinately maintained, that their food!) even 
when they made no uſe of it, belonged to the pope 3 
others, who made their falvation depend on a grey 
or black coat, on a gown more or leſs large, on a 
capuchin more or leſs pointed : In theſe fools and 


madmen we have a proof how far the human mind 


can carry its extravagances. Theſe fanatics main- 
tained their ridiculous opinions with an obſtinacy 


hardly conceivable. However, theſe people, who 


claimed pity, were expoſed to all the rage of per- 


ſecution ; fires were kindled in all the kingdoms of 
Europe, and thouſands were committed to the flames, 
for no other fault but having a diſtempered brain, 


The affair of the capuchin was the death of -many 
Cordeliers in Italy, Germany, and France! Pope John 
XXII. faid gravely, that the diſeaſe could be cured 
only by fire and ſword. The miſerable Jews felt alſo 

the fury of the times; ſtripped of their wealth, driven 
from the place of their abode, haraſſed wherever 
they were found; nay, often tortured to death, up- 
on frivolous pretexts, and hear- ſay rumours. 10 
them was attributed the ſudden death of princes; 
they were ſaid to be the cauſe of epidemical diſeaſes ; 
that they uſed ſorcery and witchcraft ; that they poi. 
| ſoned fountains and wells, ridiculed the conſecrated 
elements, and facrificed 'Chriſtian children. Theſe 
abſurd calumnies were made a handle of to inflict 
every kind of cruelty upon the unfortunate Jews. 


The Jews were an induſtrious people; they were 


thought to be rich, and the great men, both clergy 


and , ſtirred up the people againſt the deſcend- 
2 ants 
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ants of Abraham, that they might find their 8 in 
their deſtruction. 
The abolition of the order of knights 6 was 
the moſt remarkable event in this period. Nine hun- 


dred knights were burnt at two judicial fittings; the 
grand maſter, and the brother of a ſovereign prince 


were conſumed in the flames, The ſolemn judicial pro- 
cedure carried on againſt this order, under the directi- 
on of Philip the Fair, and pope Clement V.; a crowd 
of witneſſes who became their accuſers; the confeſſion 
of many of the accuſed themſelves ; all theſe circum- 
ſtances joined together, ſeemed to prove the heinous 
crimes laid to their charge, and ſerved as a pretext for 
the ſeverities inflicted on them. However there are ma- 
ny reaſons in favour of their innocence. The knights 
templar, like the free maſons of modern times, might 
have a form of initiation peculiar to the order, and, it 
being partly military, and partly religious, their cere- 
monies would be of the ſame complexion. The cere- 
monies of admiſſion the world knew nothing of. And, 
when a ſociety tranſacts all its affairs with very great ſe. 
crecy; when it will not allow any to gain the leaſt know- 
ledge of them till after becoming a member; thoſe who 
wiſh to know their ſecrets, but cannot, are apt to load 
them with falſe imputations. The free maſons are 
branded with holding 1 impious and abſurd ceremonies 
and maxims ; but it is only by thoſe who are ignorant 
of the plan upon which they proceed. In the ſane man- 
ner the knights templar had horrid impieties imputed 
to them. They were accuſed of obliging candidates 
for admiſſion into their order, to abjure Chriſtianity 
to worſhip a guilded head, elevated on four feet; to 
Wh commit 


* - 
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commit with others, and allow others to commit with 
them, that crime; the mention of which makes the 
blood run cold; a crime, the effect of a heart moſt 
deſperately wicked. We need not doubt but that rich 
and powerful monks, were covetous, unjuſt, given to 
ſenſual pleaſure; that they united in themſelves, the de- 
bauchery and cruelty of the warrior, and the monk's in- 
ſatiable paſſion for gain. But how can we believe that 
gentlemen would have entered into an order, where 
ſuch ſhocking infamies had paſſed into a law? The 
confeſſion of ſome of theſe unfortunate perſons proves 
nothing. at all; for it is well known that the fear of 
torments, or. the hope of life, have often forced the 


innocent to plead guilty ; but it has alſo been ſeen, 


that thoſe who were guilty of this weakneſs, retract- 


ed in the moment of death. The grand maſter? s de- 


_ claration of the innocence of his order, was certainly 
of great weight, if we attend to the circumſtances in 
which he made it. The judges would have had this 


venerable old man publicly acknowledge himſelf 


guilty, on condition of pardon ; but-John de Molay, 
and Guy brother to the Dauphin of Auvergne, ſo- 


lemnly proteſted the innocence of their order, and 


died calling down the vengeance of heaven upon their 
perſecutors. What is certain, is, that they ſuffered 
the moſt cruel tortures, and that their ſpoil was divid- 
ed among their perſecutors. Moſt of the lands be- 
longing to this order were given to the knights Hoſ. 
pitaller, called then the knights of Rhodes. The 
kings of Caſtille and Arragon ſeized on what belong- 
ed to them in their dominions, and gave a part to the 
knights of Calatrava. Philip the Fair got two hundred 
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" thouſand livres; and we may eaſily believe that the 
pope would not forget himſelf in the diviſion. 
General Spirit.—The ſpirit of this period, was not 
that of ſound philoſophy and religion. A narrow, 
ſuperſtitious, and abſurd turn of mind was not confin- 
ed to the common people; but men eminent for digni- 
ty; men diſtinguiſhed for knowledge, even whole ſo- 
cieties, otherwiſe reſpectable for their underſtanding, 
were ſtrongly tinctured with the prejudices of the day. 
The approach of a ſtorm determined the great Edward 
to make peace, becauſe he conſidered it the threaten- 
ing of heaven. A prodigy of a ſimliar nature prevent- 
ed Charles V. from loading his people with a rigorous 
and unjuſt tax. Philip the Long, wiſhed to know if 
his wife was faithful to him, and if the prince were 
really his fon. He ſent to conſult a Flemiſh woman, 
eſteemed a propheteſs, and her anſwer quieted the 
king. A certain biſhop of thoſe days, celebrated for 
his knowledge, ſaid gravely, that there were certain 
nuns fo familiarized with devils, that they ſaw and 
touched them without the leaſt fear, The parliament 
of Paris condemned the wite and daughter of a noble- 
man to be burnt, for having dealt in witchcraft. 
Pope John XXII. having diſcovered a conſpiracy a- 
gainſt his life, demanded of the counteſs de Foix, a 
piece of a ſnake, which was faid to be a ſovereign an- 
tidote againſt poiſon, We find in the letters of this 
Pope, a detail of many kinds of witchcraft practiſed 
in his _ and in which he bad the moſt unſhaken 
_ faith.” 
een Tbe bold and enterpriſing genius of the 


Portugueſe made ** — in the ſcience of navi- 
_ gation. 
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gation. They diſcovered to Europe the iſland of Ma- 
deira, thoſe of Cape Verd, and the coaſt of Guinea 


failing along the African ſhore, they traverſed that im- 


menſe continent which extends from the {traits of Gib- 
raltar to beyond Zara; they put an end to the prejudi- 
ces which had till then ſtopt the progreſs of navigation. 
Hitherto the mariner's compaſs had not been uſed in 
voyages to the weſt or ſouth. Europeans imagined 


that to the weſt lay an ocean unfathomable, and with- 


out bounds ; or a planiſphere, the extremity of which 
terminated in an endleſs precipice. They believed, 
that thoſe who ſail ſouthwards are obliged continually 
to aſcend, till they arrive at the line; that beyond 


the line there is a rapid deſcent, which at once hurries 
them into a tremendous abyſs. With them, the tor- 


rid zone is uninhabitable, the ſeas almoſt dried up, 
or boiling with the heat of the ſun. The reader 
knows with what dexterity and perſevering induſtry, 
Henry of Portugal overcame the prejudices of his un- 


enlightened age. 
The progrefs of navigation increaſed commerce. 


Liſbon became the richeſt emporium in Europe. The 
Venetians, Genoeſe, and Florentines, traded in the 
Levant, and the. Hans-towns in the northern ſeas. 
England began to ſhew a marine, and her wool was 
already a conſiderable article of exportation. The 
towns in the low countries were famed for their 
manufactures of cloths, camlets, and arras. 

The univerſities continued to flouriſh. Oxford was 
diſtinguiſhed for theology, Bologna for civil law, 
Montpellier for medicine, and the univerſity of Paris, 


where all theſe ſciences fourthed, was eſteemed the 
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firſt in Europe. Hiſtorians inform us that twenty 
thouſand ſtudents, domeſtic and foreign, have been at 
that univerſity at one time. The rector of the univer- 
ſity had the honours of a prince of the blood beſtow. 
ed upon him; his deputies fat in the ſtates general, 
had a right to remonſtrate i in the king's preſence, and 
their oppoſition was conſidered to be of great impor- 
| tance. However, the ſcience of theology, as taught 
in theſe univerſities, was very far from being uſeful. 
The moſt obſcure and puerile queſtions employed the 
time of the graveſt doctors. Whether the Virgin Mary 
_ conceived our bleſſed Lord with or without original 
ſin, was a queſtion agitated by the learned for half a 
century. It was made a queſtion, whether or not the 
blood which iſſued from the ſide of Jeſus Chriſt, dur- 
ing his paſſion, continued united to his divinity. The 
beatific viſion was alſo an object of diſpute; and John 
XXII. was treated as a Heretic, by the univerſity of 


Paris, for having maintained that the ſaints ſhall not 


enjoy the immediate viſion of God till the laſt judgment. 
uriſprudence ſupported itſelf in Italy, by the ta- 


| lents of Durand and Francis Aretin ; in England by 


thoſe of Littleton and Horn, and in France by Cug- 
niers and Raoul. Medicine made very little progreſs 
in this period: An Italian revived it a little about the 
end of the fifteenth century. Chemiſtry made a more 
rapid advance: Raymond Lully and Nicholas Flame, 
were celebrated chemiſts and conſiderably improved 
this ſcience. Muller, a German, tranſlated the Al. 
mageſt of Ptolomey into Latin, and diſpelled in part, 
the darkneſs which covered the ſcience of aſtronomy. 
Tages began to be taught, and oy military art was 
reduced 
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reduced to principles. Charles the Raſh, duke of Bur- 
gundy, brought about this revolution. All the hiſ- 
torians of thoſe days, deal much in the marvellous, 
though we find in them, (this excepted) ſeveral valu- 
able qualities. 

While the ſciences in general were ſo very ſlow in 
their motion; while true natural philoſophy was wholly 


unknown, and ſound moral philoſophy buried under a 


heap of ſuperſtitious errors, the Belle Lettre took 
all at once a rapid flight. The ſages of Greece, who 
cultivated polite learning, terrified at the continual 
ſtorms to which their country was expoſed, by the 


ambition of princes, the fanatiſm of prieſts, and the 


victories of the Turks, ſought an aſylum in Italy, 
where in peace they might purſue the pleaſures of 
ſtudy. Theſe foreigners, who wiſhed to gain eſteem 
by being uſeful, opened ſchools, taught the Greek 
and Latin languages, and, by bringing their pupils ac- 
quainted with the writings of the great men of an- 

cient Rome and Athens, gave birth to a taſte for 
polite literature, which had been for many centuries 
unknown in Europe. Thele ſchools ſoon produced 
many who wrote with purity. and elegance in the 
languages of Demoſthenes and Cicero. But . the 
Italians, beſides” cultivating the learned languages, 
applied - themſelves alſo to poliſh their own, and 
ſome firſt rate genuiſſes, carried it to a high degree 
of perfection: Such were Dante, Francis Petrarch, 


and Boccace. France admired the learning and taſte 
of Italy, and uſed ſome efforts to tranſplant theſe 


into a French ſoil; but theſe efforts were not ſuc- 
_ ceſsful; the French, language continued barbarous, 


notwithſtanding | 
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notwithſtanding the productions of ſome Frenchmen ; 
of taſte. 

The ſouth of France continued to cultivate the pro- 
vencal tongue; Thoulouſe was the center of wit and 
genius; and in that city was founded the firſt academy 
in Europe, which became the model of many others. 
The induſtry of Bury of Angerville, and the produc- 
tions of the poet Chaucer, revived a taſte for letters 
in England. . 

Painting, ſculpture, and 8 continued to 
flouriſh in Italy. Cimabue, who founded the ſchool 
of Florence, made many excellent painters, particu- 
larly Leonard de Vinci, who, himſelf, formed the 
greateſt maſters in the art. Anthony de Meſſina was 
the firſt Italian that painted in oil; and Bellin, who 


ſtole the ſecret from him, laid the foundation of the 


Venetian ſchool ; and the two Van-Eiks did the ſame 
honour to their country, by founding the Flemiſh 
ſchool. Tada, Pizani, Donato, were famous ſculp- 
tors. . Nicholas de Piſa, adorned Florence with thoſe 
famous quays, waſhed by the river, and ornamented 
with the ſtatues of thoſe who had been benefaQors, 
either to the city or architect; and Calendrio who 


2 drew the plan of the palace of St. Mark in Venice. 


The mariner's compaſs was found out about the 
end of the thirteenth century; and to this very uſeful 
diſcovery, is owing the aſtoniſhing progreſs which 
navigation and geography have made. With this 
compaſs, and the needle properly pointed, the mariner 
can explore his rout, fail in unknown ſeas, and viſit 
the moſt diſtant parts of the globe. It was in the 


courſe of thus period, that a ſilverſmith in Florence, 
found 
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found out the art of engraving. To all theſe diſco- 


veries we may add, the renewal of the art of engrav- 


ing in ſtone, which had been loſt for more than ten 
centuries; the invention of ſpectacles, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of poſts, of bills of exchange; and above all, 


the invention of gunpowder, for which, Europe | is in- 


debted to Berthold Schuart, a German Cordelier. 
9 amerlane.— Tamerlane, or Timour, a deſcendant 
of Gengiſkan, was born in Uſbec Tartary, 1357, of 
the Chriſtian æra; he became a famous conquerors 
Not born heir to a kingdom, nor himſelf a prince, he 
ſubdued as many different nations as Alexander or 


Gengiſkan. Having conquered Perſia and India, he, 
upon his return, attacked Syria, and took Damaſ« 


cus. In the career of conqueſt, the Greek emperor, 


ho had in vain made application to the Chriſtian 
princes of Europe, requeſted his affiſtance againſt 


Bajazet. And five Mahometan princes, whom Ba- 
jazet | had ſtripped of their dominions, made applica- 
tion to the Tartar at the ſame time. 

Tamerlane granted their requeſt; but, conformable 


to the rights of nations, he ſent ambaſſadors to Ba- 


jazet to defire him to raiſe the ſiege of Conſtantinople, 
and to do juſtice to thoſe whom he had diſpoſſeſſed of 
their dominions. Bajazet received Tamerlane's pro- 
poſals with anger and contempt. The Tartar prince 
declared war, and marched againſt the Turk. Bajazet 


having raiſed the ſiege of Conſtantinople, ſet out to 


meet Tamerlane. The two warriors met between 
Cæſarea and Ancyra, where was fought one of the 
git memorable battles recorded in hiſtory. | 


© ENS.  Tamerlane's 
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Tamerlane- s veterans, accuſtomed to conquer, af. 
ter à moſt obſtinate diſpute, defeated Bajazet's ar- 
my: an army which had been victorious over the 
troops of the moſt warlike European princes. It is 
probable | that the Tartars and Turks both uſed artil- 
lery in this battle. Muftapha, Bajazet' s eldeſt ſon, 
was Killed fighting by his ſide, and he, with another | 
of his ſons, called Muſa, were taken priſoners. 

The Turkiſh annals ſay, that Tamerlane ſhut up 
| Bajazet i in an iron, cage, and that the Turkiſh fultans | 
never marry, becauſe the Tartar offered an indecency 
to Bajazet's wife. Such -fables cannot be reconciled 
to chat generoſity, Which even the Turks themſelves 
attribute to Tamerlane. They relate, that the con- 
queror, being at Burſa, in Bythinea, wrote a letter to 
Solyman, the ſon of Bajazet, in the ſtyle of a true 
hero. I would forget,” ſays Tamerlane, „that I 
have been Bajazet's enemy. I will fave alive the fa- 
ther to his children, ſo be that they wait the effects 
of my clemency. The conqueſts I have made are 
enough for me, and the new favours of inconſtant for- 
tune do not tempt me.” But not having received an 
anſwer from Solyman, he made Muſa ſultan, © re- 
ceive,“ ſaid he, © the heritage of thy father ;—a roy- 
al ſoul knows how to conquer Kingdoms, and how 
to give. V 
Tamerlane's conqueſts were near as extenſive as 
| thole of Gengiſkan. He made Samarcand the ſeat of 
FE empire. There he feceived the homage of many tri- 
| butary Aſiatic princes, and ambaſſadors from many 
| fovereigns. To celebrate his conqueſts, Tamerlane, 


in imitation * Gengiſkan, gave a triumphant feaſt, 
| about 


— 
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bi 


about the beginning of the fifteenth. century, in all 


the pomp of Barbaric magnificence. Every order of 


perſons in his dominions, all artizans, each with the 
enſigns of their profeflion, paſſed in review before 
him. And all the young men and maidens were 


joined together in marriage according to their liking 
the ſame day. Tamerlane died at an advanced age, 
after a reign of thirty-ſix years. Happier than Alex» 


ander in the duration of his life on earth, and in the 


number of his children; but inferior to the Macedo- 
nian hero, in that Fins deſtroyed many cities, 
but built none. Tamerlane was a Heathen, but of 
tolerant principles; he allowed every one to wor- 


ſhip God in his own way, wiſely thinking, that none 


ſhould be perſecuted for conſcience ſake. Tamerlane 
was illiterate, but gave his children a learned educa- 
tion. The famous Oulougbeg, who ſucceeded him, 
founded an academy of ſciences at Samarcand, cauſed 
the dimenſions of the earth to be taken, and compoſed 
aſtronomical tables. At preſent Samarcand has loſt 
its former grandeur, together with the ſciences. The 


country of the Uſbec Tartars is again become print 


barous and uncivilized. . 
The Turks, —The Turks did not Bo 1 


ſelves to the religion and manners of the vanquiſned; 
they would not change Mahometiſm for Chriſtiapi- 


ty, nor lay aſide the laws and cuſtoms to which they 


had been uſed in their conqueſts. In the diſtribution of 
the conquered lands they attended to the feudul aſſo- 
ciĩation, ſo as to preſerve military fervice; nor have 
they hitherto departed from this ſyſtem. The Greeks 
who live under the 1 urkiſh government, are in a ſtate 
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of oppreſſion, but not altogether ſlaves. They enjoy 


their own religion and laws. But Greece, once the 


country of heroes, of great men in every art and 
| ſcience, is become barbarous under the military go- 
- yernment of the Turks, ſo that, in qualifications and 
character, the modern n are the very reverſe 
pf the ancient. 

The Turks enjoy freedom under their military x go- 
vernment, but freedom much inferior to ours. There 
are among them no diſtinction of ranks, but that 


which ariſes from their employments. Their man- 


ners are fierce, haughty, and effeminate; and their 
pride exceſſive. To their ignorance muſt be imputed 


the contempt they entertain of other nations. The 
Turkiſh ſultan is a deſpot, but liable upon a reverſe 


of fortune, to be dethroned and butchered by an en- 

raged ſoldiery. Fear is a greater check upon the 
Turkiſh emperors, than the laws of the Alcoran. Ab- 
ſolute in bis ſeraglio, maſter of the lives of thoſe who 
fill the departments of ſtate, he muſt ſubmit to the 
| cuſtoms of the empire. He cannot increaſe the taxes, 
nor dare he touch the public money. A Turkiſh ſul. 
tan, is an indolent, pampered, idle mortal. The cares 
of government devolve upon the Grand Viſier, or 


firſt miniſter of ſtate, and the bowſtring or baniſhment | 


is often the reward of his labours. The Turks en- 
tertain a yery high veneration for the race of Othman. 
Many of the reigning emperors have been dethroned 
and put to death; but there never was an example of 


the crown having. paſſed into another family : There- 


fore, the internal conſtitution has nothing to fear from 


B revolution. in favour of a ſtranger. The Othman 
empire 


% J 4 


74 


empire was eſtabliſhed by ſtrength and rapine, and 


the quarrels of Chriſtian princes have hitherto con- 

tributed. to ſupport it: The Turks were long an un- 
civilized people, attached to ſavage cuſtoms; but 
their manners, ſince the commencement of the preſent 
century, have become more refined. Their commer- 
cial intercourſe with the Engliſn, French, and other 


European nations, has civilized the Turks, and re- 
fined their taſte. The Othman empire appears to be 
on the decline Surrounded with powerful neigh- 
bours, the Emperor of Germany on one ſide, and the 
Emprels of Ruſſia on the other; theſe have an eye 
to the fertile Turkiſh provinces of Europe, and 
wiſh to poſſeſs them. With this view, they every 


now and then ſeek occaſion to quarrel with the Port, 


that they may, with greater ſhew of juſtice, ſeize her 
territories. Without doubt the Turkiſh government. 
has loſt its energy, and her ſoldiers ſeem deſtitute of 


that martial courage, for which they were once famed. 


Probably the period may not be far diſtant, when 


Conſtantinop le will be again in the poſſeſſion of Chriſ- 


tians. When a nation has loſt that internal force, 


which preſerves all the wheels of government in pro- 


per motion, her diſſolution cannot be e either 
by the warrior, or ſtateſman. 


We have already obſerved, that thoſe wh left 


Conſtantinople and took ſhelter in the weſt, revived 


learning there, and gave Europeans a taſte for the 


beauties of the Greek tongue. The ſtudy of this lan- 
guage was introduced into England in 1491, by one 
William Grocyn, and taught publicly by him at Ox. 


ford. The inereaſe of commerce in the fifteenth cen- 


tury, 
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tury, tended to promote the civilization of ſociety i in 
Europe, particularly in Italy. The trade to the Eaſt 
Indies, was then in the hands of the Venetians, and 
Coſmo Medicis, who fhared it with them. While the 
nations of Europe continued unconnected with each 
other, they were barbarous and ignorant; but know- 
ledge and refinement were the conſequence of their 
commercial intercourſe. | 
But of all the cauſes which have contributed to en- 
lighten and civilize mankind, the invention of print- 
ing has perhaps done moſt this way. The art of 
printing was diſcovered in the year 1440, at Straſ- 
burgh, by one John Guttemberg, and brought to 
perfection by John Fauſt and Scheffer of Mentz, 
Laurence Koſter of Harlaem had already printed, by 
engraving entire pages on wood, after the manner of 
the Chineſe; but Guttemberg invented cut metal 
types, which were made perfect by Peter Scheffer. 
William Caxton introduced into England the art of 
Printing with metal types, in 1474. The invention of 
printing appeared to the world ſo extraordinary, that 
thoſe who firſt exhibited ſpecimens of i it, were thought 
to have done it by the power of magic. The vulgar 
are always ignorant, therefore judging by what they 
ſee, they conſider a perſon who has ſhewn ingenuity 
in any ſurpriſing in ention or Aeg, as n 
more art than his own. , 
© The art of printing is one of the cram bleſſings | 
| heaven has beſtowed upon mankind. The liberty 
of the preſs is to a free nation the palladium of her 
| liberties. By means of printing, every branch of uſe- 
ful knowledge! is conveyed to the public; and we can 
Procure 
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procure at a ſmall expence, by the ſame means, pro- 
per information on any ſubject, for the right improve- 
ment and conduct of life. More eſpecially, the in- 
vention of printing has, by means of the ſcriptures 
printed in the vulgar tongue, diffuſed among Chriſti- 
ans the knowledge of true religion, unadulterated by 
the comments and traditions of fallible men. It is ſaid, 
that printing may equally ſerve as the vehicle of truth 
or error. Frue, this is an inconvenience, but an in- 
convenience greatly overbalanced by the many advan- 
tages reſulting from it. Ignorance multiplies errors, 
whereas knowledge is the way to know and confute 
them. If with the aſſttance of books we attain know- 
ledge but by flow degrees; without theſe helps we 
would ſtill have been unable to diftinguiſh truth from 
error. The belt things may be abuſed, nay are often 
abufed, but this is no concluſive argument againſt their 
uſefulneſs. Since the invention of printing, the princi- 
ples of reaſon and morality have been communicated, 
a very great ad vantage to the cauſe of humanity, and 
to the progrels of true learning and ſcience. . | 
The inveritton of gunpowder produced a great | 
change in the military art. From the time of this 
invention, and that of muſquets, infantry became the 
moſt uſeful part of an army, upon whom the ſucceſs 
of a battle depended. Cavalry were no longer formid- 
able; the knights who fought on horſeback were not 
ſo much diſtinguiſhed, nor could they do much execu- 
tion, cafed as they were in heavy iron armour. Beſides, 
to reward the ſoldier of merit, orders of knighthood 
vere eſtabliſhed in England, France, and Germany 
theſe orders proved the downfal of ancient cheval- 
. ry. 
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ry. To be the companions of theſe orders was flatter 
_ Ing to human vanity, and by: them Sings increaſed 
| their authority. | 


It could not be expected, OR ſo many ages of 5s 
ignorance and barbarity, that the nations of Europe 


could all at once attain to extenſive knowledge of 
men and things, to rational, benevolent, and pure 
manners. Princes had made no conſiderable progreſs 


in political knowledge; but they were perfidious and 


| deceitful. They ſported with things ſacred and pro- 
| fane; treaties were converted by them into ſnares to 


entrap their enemies, and they endeavoured to hurt 


under the diſguiſe of friendſhip. They made uſe of 


poiſon-and aflaſſination to deſtroy thoſe whom they 


_ difliked. Strange! that the human mind, with a higher 


degree of civilization than it. had hitherto known, 
ſhould have ſubſtituted vices more refined, but no leſs 
pernicious than the moſt brutal. The reaſon ſeems to 


be this, mens minds were not under the influence of 
ſound reaſon: ſenſibility, | humanity, and benevo- 
| lence, had not yet acquired the aſcendancy, and the 
manners of the public were formed upon thoſe of the 


courts of princes, where often the moſt infamous 


means are thought juſtifiable: to "accompu what Is 
| judged to be of advantage. | 


The trade and manufactures of England made 


ſome progreſs in the period under review. In proof 
of this we are told, that the Engliſh had it in contem-· 


plation to make a navigation act, as the moſt proper 


means to ſecure to themſelves the right of carrying 
their own merchandize. Richard III. encouraged 
commerce and manufactures. To him the Engliſh 
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are indebted for ſome of their beſt laws, and particu- 
larly for the appointment of conſuls to ſuperintend 
their eommerce in foreign countries. Henry VII. 
was the firſt Engliſh monarch who did any thing to- 
wards the eſtabliſhment of a ſtanding army, by the in- 
ſtitution of what is called the yeomen of the guard. 
He gave the final blow to feudal tenures, by an a& 
paſſed in his reign, called Mortmain act; by this act, 
any perſon of landed property was e to ſell or 
mortgage his lands without the payment of any fine. 
The following obſervation ſhall conclude this lec- 
ture. Nations proceed by flow degrees from igno- 
rance to knowledge, and from rudeneſs to refinement, 
and laws and government cannot be ſettled in the 
midſt of turbulency and diſorder. But when a people 
have been fortunate in their political eſtabliſhments, 
ſo as thereby to ſecure their rights, and ſucceſsful in 
their purſuits of induſtry, they ſhould be careful of 
theſe bleſlings, 10 a Proper uſe of them. es 
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46 eneral View of the Sixteenth Century —Politicat 
| Events—Reformation—Conſequences of the Di iſcovery 
of America—Governments—Legi/lation—Manners— 


Navigation and Commerce Sciences. — Belle-Lettre— 
Fine Aris. 


HE ſixteenth century, oak | 

led, Seculum Neformatum, 
or the age of diſcovery, e the reader with events 
truly grand; with events hitherto unknown in any for- 
mer age of the world. Europe, after long and violent 
Na cn, 


General View, Oc. | 
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convulſions, began to ſettle, and the din of war to give 
place to the mild voice of peace. States enjoyed an 
internal tranquillity, the work of a more enlightened 
legiſlation. Commerce, extended by navigation, 
united nations; and political views ſtrengthened the 
union which intereſt had formed. The manners of 
fociety viſibly refined, the fine arts were progreflive 
to perfection, and the ſciences began to penetrate. 
that thick covering, under which ignorance had held 
them captive for near fifteen centuries. Such happy 
revolations could not fail to produce an age, fruitful 
in great events. Hence the fixteenth century is, 
perhaps, the moſt aſtoniſhing age of any that has ex- 
ited fince the creation of the world, When we 
attend to thoſe princes who then reigned in Eu- 
rope, we diſcover names highly dignified, either by 
the renown which they themſelves acquired, or by 
the condu they obſerved, or by the great revolutions 
of which they were the cauſe. At Conftantinople we 
behold a Selim, who united Syria and Egypt to the 
Othman empire, and put an end to the reign of the 
Mamalucks, who had been in poſſeſſion of the laſt 
mentioned kingdom fince the thirteenth century. Af. 
ter him we behold his fon, the great Solyman, who 
advanced as far as Vienna, was crowned king of Perfia 
in Bagdad, the city of the ancient caliphs, and 95 
terror in Europe and Aſia. 


We behold, at the fame time, Guſtavus Vaſa in 


the north, who broke the Daniſh yoke, under which 
the Swedes had long groaned, and who, being choſen 
king of Sweden, the avenger and deliverer of which 
he had . — it „ 2 it, and, 
. | 255 
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by one of the moſt important and difficult revolutions, 
fixed the grandeur.of his country. In Ruſſia, John 
Bazilowitz, who reſcued his country from being tri- 
butary to the Tartars, deſerves to be ranked amongſt 
the greateſt princes; becauſe, though a barbarian, 
and his ſubjects ſtill more barbarous, he was the a- 
venger of his country, and from that moment Muſ- 
covy began to figure among the powers of Europe. 

In Spain, Germany, and Italy, we behold the fa- 
mous Charles V. who, ſovereign of theſe countries 
under different titles, ſupported the burden of Europe, 
was always in action or negotiation, checked the 
progreſs of the Turks, made kings, and at laſt, after 
having long troubled the repoſe of Europe, abdicated 
his crowns in favour of his ſon Philip II. retired from 
the world, and ſpent the remainder of his days in acts 
of religious devotion. 

In France, Francis I. the rival of Charles V. tho? 
leſs fortunate, was nevertheleſs a great character; 
glory attended his ſteps; great in misfortunes, he 
obtained the eſteem of nations by his bravery, 
and amiable qualities, and immortalized his name 
by his love for the fine arts, which he tranſplanted 
from ltaly into France. Henry VIII. king of Eng- 
land, notwithſtanding his cruelties and caprices, muſt 
be ranked amongſt the celebrated princes of the fix. 
teenth century. During his reign, a memorable re- 
volution took place in the genius, manners, and re- 
ligion of the Engliſh, and Great Britain learned un- 
der him, to hold the balance of power between the 
ſovereigns of Europe. At the name of pope Leo X. 
the intelligent reader will recal to mind an age cele- 
| ." NU 3 1 brated 
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brated for the arts, and for that great revolution, 
which, under him, took place in the weſtern church. 
It was in the ſixteenth century that Afia, Africa, 
and Europe, experienced at the ſame time, a change 
in the Chriſtian and Mahometan religions. The 
ſchiſm of Omar and Ali was completed ; the Perſians 


 - acknowledging the ſame God and the fame Prophet, 


ſeparated from the Turks. A ſeparation alſo took 
place among Chriſtians, and the half of Europe ſhook 
off the galling yoke of the Romiſh pontiffs, 

Whilſt the ancient world was ſhaken with civil and 
religious commotions, a new world is diſcovered by 
the immortal Chriſtopher Columbus; the ſhips and 
arms of Portugal eſtabliſh an immenſe commerce be- 
tween the Eaſt Indies and Europe. Here, the power- 
ful empire of Mexico is conquered by Fernando 
Cortez, whilſt Pizzaro with. a handful of ſoldiers 
makes himſelf maſter of Peru : There, Albuquerque, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the inhabitants, 
and the efforts of muſſulmen, then in poſſeſſion of 
the trade of the eaſt, eſtabliſhes the power and com- 
merce of Portugal in the Indies. | 5 
I he number of extraordinary men which every 

where appeared, particularly in Italy, give us a very 
high idea of the age under review. But what a- 
ſtoniſhes {till more, is, to ſee the manners of men take 
a milder turn, and ſociety become more civilized, 
notwithſtanding the many wars produced by ambi- 
tion, and the bloody quarrels occaſioned by religion. 
That happy genius which made the arts flouriſh in 
Rome, Naples, Florence, and Venice, diffuſed light 
| ng Europe, and * and refined e. 
22 | At 
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At the beginning of the ſixteenth century, the 
cities of Italy were the moſt ſuperb in the world, 
beautified with the moſt magnificent public and pri- 
vate buildings. That country was the center of 
learning and taſte. The ltalian princes, and great 
men, loved and cheriſhed the progreſs of the human 
mind. Innocent VIII. an old man, reſpeQable for 
his virtues, died; and the infamous Borgia, known 
by the name of Alexander VI. made uſe of the moſt 
wicked means to get into the pontifical chair. 

The empire divided into ſeven electorates, beſides 
a number of eccleſiaſtical and ſecular prineipalities, 
was ſtill a reſpectable body, notwithſtanding the loſs 
of the north of Italy. Frederick IV. chief of the 
houſe of Auſtria, beſides being emperor, poſſeſſed 
conſiderable dominions. Maximilian, his ſon, became 
poſſeſſed of the rich ſucceſſion of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy : But with all theſe advantages united in this 
houſe, theſe two princes performed nothing worthy of 
notice. The indolent Frederick ſacrificed every thing 
to timorouſneſs and a love of repoſe. Maximilian, 
though bold, ambitious, and defirous of glory, was 
vain and imprudent, without ceconomy, and too in- 
conſtant in the proſecution of his deſigns. _ 

France was ſubmiſſive and tranquil. The great fiefs | 


| annexed to the crown, the deſtruction of the feudal * 


government; the eſtabliſhment of tribunals ; the ſe- 
verity of the laws againſt oppreſſion and oppreflors ; 
the troops paid by the exchequer, and who knew no 
orders but thoſe of the king; the right of fixing the 


bases, which the king Fes all theſe advantages 
| would | 


| 
| 
|; 
| 
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' would have made Charles VIIL a very powerful ſove- . 


reign, had he had the political abilities of his father. 

Spain was united under Ferdinand and Iſabella, 
The expulſion of the Moors, the poſſeſſion of many 
iſlands in the Mediterranean, the character of Ferdi- 
nand and Iſabella, made the Spaniſh power very con- 
ſiderable. Spain had her finances under proper regu- 


lation, her fleets were conſiderable, her troops nu- 


merous, and, owing to her long diſputes with the 


Moors, well diſciplined i in the art of war.-Ferdinand 
I. the fon of Alphonſo the Magnanimous, reigned in 


Naples; a weak and vicious prince; deſpiſed by fo- 
reigners, who aſpired at his throne, and abhorred by 
his ſubjects, who wiſhed for a revolution. Peter de 
Medicis reigned in Florence, and by his imperious 


conduct increaſed the jealouſy and diſguſt of his fellow 


citizens, They ſecretly planned a change which 
might reſtore liberty to the republic, and they waited | 
only a favourable opportunity to ſhake off the yoke. 
Io the north of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate we ſee many 
petty ſovereignties uſurped from the See of Rome. 


Herculus d' Eſte governed wiſely in Modena and 


Ferrara ; Francis Gonzagua, celebrated for his mili- 
tary talents, reigned in Mantua; a branch of the fa- 


hi mily of the Paleologi, formerly emperors of Conſtan- 


3 poſſeſſed the principality of Montferrat. The 
dukes of Savoy, by the acquiſition of Piedmont, and 
ſtill more by their politics, had a good deal of influ- 
ence in the affairs of Eurape.—Piſa was ſubje& to 


Florence, and the Genoelſe, obliged to yield to the yoke 


of Milan, had ceaſed to be the rival of Venice. The 
duchy of 2 by the acquiſition of Genoa, and 
the 
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the uſurpation of Parma and Placentia, formed a con- 
ſiderable power. Francis Sforza, the baſtard of a 
| ſoldier of fortune, had wreſted that fine country from 
the princes of the houſe of Orleans, deſcended from 
the Viſconti the lawful heir. Louis Sforza, a wicked, 
deſigning man, then held the reins of government, 
which he had uſurped from young Galeas his nephew. 
Venice beheld herſelf at the pinnacle of glory; 
and the means which contributed to raiſe her to the 
high rank ſhe then held, were her commerce, the 
moſt extenſive of any nation; her politics which took 
advantage of all the movements of her neighbours z 
her formidable armies ; and chiefly her fleets, which 
alone were a match for the Othman naval power. 
The Swiſs, whom a noble enthuſiaſm for liberty, had 
made perfect in the military art, guarded the north- 
ern paſſes of Ttaly, and their alliance was eagerly 
courted by the greateſt powers of Europe. 
- England was freed from the internal convulſions, 
which the animoſities of the houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter had cauſed her to feel. Henry VII. the firſt of 
the family of Tudor, after having by his firm and 
prudent conduct, cruſhed the many factions which dif- 
turbed the firſt years of his reign, took advantage of 
the ſucceeding calm to attend to the movements of his 
neighbours. | 
Navarre and Scotland were united with W by 
inclination and intereſt. John Albert, who dreaded 
an attack from Ferdinand of Spain, had nothing but 
the protection of France to depend on. James IV. 
of Scotland, too weak to withſtand the Engliſn, was 


| obliged to ſeek aſſiſtance from the ſame quarter. It 
admits 
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admits of a doubt, if Scotland's connection with 


France was the reſult of ſound politics? However 


that may be, one thing is ſure, that the Scotch often 
aſſiſted the French by making diverſions into England 
in their favour; but it does not appear that the Scotch 


ever received any material aſſiſtancè from the French. 


John II. king of Portugal, while his neighbours 


were tearing one another, was wholly taken up with 


the care of making new diſcoveries. * 
John of Oldenburgh had juſt united the three king- 


doms of the north; but Stephen Stur ſtill preſerv- 
ed great authority * Sweden, and the troubles which 
he kept in continual motion, were the preſage of a 


near and glorious revolution. — Ladiſlaus Jagellon, 
king of Bohemia and Hungary, could neither drive off 


the enemy who continually laid waſte his frontiers, 


nor could he check his ſubjects, who obeyed him with 


reluctance — Albert Jagellon, the ſon of the great 


Caſimir, and the brother of Ladiſlaus, who reigned . 
in Poland, was continually at blows with the Turks 


© Bajazet II. the unworthy facvelfor of the heroes of 


the Othman family, was upon the throne of Conſtan- 


tinople ; whilſt his brother Zizim, more worthy of 
a ſceptre, was wandering in Europe, the ſport of the 
caprice of Chriſtian princes. — The Tartars governed 
in Perſia, the Mamalucks in Egypt, and the reſt of 


| Africa was ſubject to many ſcherifs or princes, who 


acknowledged as their chief, the emperor. of Mo- 
rocco, under the title of Miramolin. Such was the 


| en of Raten at the beginning of the ſſæteenth 


W 
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century. Let us now take a curſory view of political 
events in their order. 

Political events, —ltaly firſt attracts our notice.— 
Louis Sforza, who had uſurped a tyrannical 14 0 | 
in Milan, wiſhed to deprive young Galtas his nephew 
of his title and life; but dreading the vengeance of 
the king of Naples, whoſe daughter Galeas had mar- 
"ried; afraid of the Medicis, connected with young 
: Sforza 3 ſtanding in awe of the dukes of Savoy, who 

wiſhed to check the ambition of Louis, and of Borgia 
who had been elected pope, by the name of Alexan- 
der VI; Louis, to get over all theſe difficulties ſo op- 
_ polite to his criminal deſigns, reſolved to ſet Italy on 
fire, and to ruin his enemies by a powerful king. In 
conſequence of this reſolution, he made choice of 

Charles VIII. king of France, and invited him to the 
conqueſt of Naples, a kingdom uſurped from the 
houſe of Anjou, of which Charles was the lawful heir. 
Charles dazzled with the fine ideas of ſuch a conqueſt, 
prepares to put it in execution. He engaged Henry 
VII. with a ſum of money not to traverſe his de- 
figns ; - and the imprudent Charles with the ſame 
view, yielded to the ambitious Ferdinand of Caſtille 
the provinces of Cerdagne and Rouſſillon, whilſt he 
contented himſelf with the promiſe of a man, who 
was never famed for keeping his word. Ten thouſand 
Swiſs, taken into pay, increaſed his army, which, by 
the time he arrived at Lyons, was very numerous, 
by the concourſe of nobility, who wiſhed to ſignalize 
their valour. Scarcely was Charles arrived in the 
Milaneſe, when the barbarous Louis, certain of pro- 
3 which diſpelled his fears, deſtroyed young 

; O 0 Galeas 
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Galeas by poiſon, and wreſted the ſceptre from his 
infant ſon. The French king, intoxicated with his 
project, overlooked the villany of his ally, and 
marched to Tufcany, were he defeated Peter de Me- 
dicis, and obliged him to take refuge in Venice. 
Charles advanced to Florence; the magiſtrates o- 
pened the gates, the Medicis are proſcribed, their 
Property confiſcated, their ſtatues broken, and the re- 
Public ſeems to revive. From Florence Charles flies 
to Rome, to puniſh the pope who had declared a- 
gainſt him. The famous Borgia then filled the papal 
chair; a man who had made himſelf infamous by his 
crimes, ſo that he was not only unworthy to be pope, 
but even unfit to live. Cæſar Borgia, his ſon, as 
wicked, and {till more cunning than the father, was the 
pontiff*s delight : they did not ſcruple to employ the 
moſt criminal means to ſatisfy their ambition. Alex- 
ander VI. whoſe debaucheries ſcandalized the Chriſ. 
tian world, trembled at the approach of the king of 
France, and ſhut himſelf up with his ſon, and Zizim, 
the unfortunate ſon of Mahomet, in the caſtle of St. 
Angleo. Charles entered Rome by the light of 
flambeaux, and the pope fought to divert the ſtorm 
by negotiation. He engaged to deliver Zizim to 


Charles, the pofleſion of whom might procure him 


the Othman empire. The ambitious monarch liſtens 
to theſe propoſals; forgets the cauſe of his reſentment, 
- makes peace with the pope, and becomes his pro- 
tector. Zizim died of poiſon a few days after; and 
Charles, ſo far from ſuſpecting the pope of the ine, 
confirmed his uſurpations, parted friends, . con- 


tinued his route to Naples. | whe 
The 
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The cowardly and cruel Ferdinand I. died ſuddenly. 
His ſon Alphonſo, ſtill weaker and as wicked, had 
abdicated the crown in favour of Ferdinand II. and 


Med into Sicily; and Ferdinand had retired into a 
neighbouring iſland, there to wait more favourable - 


circumſtances. © Charles finding no obſtacles, pene- 
trated the kingdom of Naples, and made his entry 
into the capital, amidſt the acclamations of a vaſt con- 
courſe of people. The Arragonian dominion ceaſes, 
and the houſe of Anjou recovers its ancient rights. 
Unfortunately for Charles, he became intoxicated 


with pleaſure. His courtiers and ſoldiers enervated 


with the mildneſs of the climate, and a concourſe of 
all Kinds of pleaſures, give free reins to licentiouſneſs, 


inſult modeſty, violate the privileges of the Neapoli- 


tans, and deſtroy the property of individuals. 'The 
inhabitants murmur in vain ; the French deſpiſe their 


Juſt complaints, and ſink into a fatal ſecurity. In the 


mean time Alexander VI. the Venetians, the king of 
Caſtille, Maximilian juſt elected emperor, and even 
Louis Sforza himſelf, form a ſecret league, and all 
conſpire to attack Charles, and deprive him of the 
means of returning to France. The citizens of 
Naples, informed of this league, take up arms, and 
call young Fardinand to the throne of his fathers., 
Charles received the news in the midſt of an enter- 
tainment. Dividing his litcle army, he left four 
thouſand men' in the kingdom of Naples, under the 
command of Bourbon de Montpenſier, and Stuart 
d' Aubigny, and he himſelf marched with the reſt to 
the north of Italy. He filled Rome with terror, and 


obliged the Borgias to conceal themſelves in Orviette. 
Oo2 Bog. 
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Having reached Florence, where he waſted too much 


time, he is informed that his couſin the duke of Orleans 5 


had been defeated by Louis, and Sforza was ſnut up in 


N ovara, where he run the riſk of being made priſoner. 


Charles“ courage revives at this diſagreeable news, he 
flies into Lombardy, and finds at Fornoua, a village 


in the neighbourhood of Placentia, his march oppoſed 
by forty thouſand men. Perhaps French courage 
never ſhone more illuſtriouſly than on that celebrated 


day. Seven thouſand men attacked this numerous 


army, pierced their ranks quite through, and the ſuc- 
ceſsful French beheld their timid enemies, who durſt 
not purſue them. The imprudence of Charles ſaved 
Louis Sforza; for the French king being arrived upon 
the conſines of Piedmont, again 28 Mg = . 
caſe and pleaſure. | 

About the time of Charles“ precipitate retreat to 
France, Ferdinand of Naples, aſſiſted by the troops of 
Alexander, Vi. the Venetian fleet, and a few ſoldiers 
ſent by the king of Arragon, under the command of 
the great Gonzalva, recovered his kingdom, beat 
Montpenſier, and obliged him, by a ſhameful capitu- 


lation, to abandon the northern provinces. D' Au- | 


bigny, with talents ſuperior to Montpenſier, was not 
more fortunate, becauſe his enemies were ſuperior in 
number, and commanded by the greateſt captain of 
the age, Thus Ferdinand ſaw himſelf maſter of 


Naples, Louis kept Lombardy, the Venetians pre- 


ſerved the places which had come into their poſſeſſion, 
and Alexander conceived the deſign of erecting a 


principality for his ſon. 


18 * France of Charles VII. and when 
| he 
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he died an end ſeemed to be put to the wars in Italy. 


But the duke of Orleans, his couſin, who ſucceeded 


him by the name of Louis XII. adopted the ſchemes 


of his predeceſſor. George Amboiſe, his miniſter, 
very deſirous to obtain the popedom, perſuaded 
Louis to carry his arms into Italy. Louis began by 
ſecuring the pope, whoſe ſon he loaded with preſents, 
and gave him the duchy of Valentinois. The Ve- 


netians were in his intereſt, and he obtained from 
Maximilian the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe. The city 
Milan was taken in the ſpace of a month. Louis 


Sforza was forced to fly into Germany, from whence 


he ſoon returned to recover his eſtates; but being 


betrayed by the Swiſs, he fell into the hands of Louis, 
who ſhut him up in priſon, where he died, after ten 
years confinement. Parma, Placentia, and Genoa, 


ſubmitted to France; and the ſucceſs of Louis was 


not leſs brilliant in Naples. He made a treaty with 


the king of Arragon ; and Frederick, who ſucceeded > 


his nephew Ferdinand of Naples, ſeeing himſelf de- 
prived of his throne, retired into France, and ſpent 
his time in the improvements of learning. 

The Spaniards and French did not continue long 
united after the conqueſt of Naples. Ambition di- 
vided them; they took up arms, and carried on war 


againſt each other with great fury. Then were diſ- 


played the cunning of old Ferdinand of Arragon, the 
candour and openneſs of Louis XII. the credulity and 
ambition of George Amboiſe, the great talents of 
Gonzalva, of Anthony de Leva, and d' Aubigny. 
The French vanquiſhed at Cerignoles, loſt for ever 


te two Sicilies. Though Louis ſaw his troops beaten 


in 
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in Navarre and Rouſlillon, and almoſt annihilated 
upon the frontiers of Naples; yet ſuch was the frenzy, 
that he ſent a new army to attempt a ſecond conqueſt. 
But George Amboiſe, by ſtopping at Rome, in hopes 
to impoſe on the conclave, that he might be choſen. 
pope after the death of Alexander, rendered the ef- 
forts of Louis ulclels, and loſt to himſelf the triple 
crown. ; 
Cardinal Rovier, home by the name of Julius II. 
was ſeated in the papal chair, and from the moment 
he became pope, formed the deſign of ſtripping 
Sæſar Borgia of his poſſeſſions, of forcing the Vene- 
tians to part with their uſurpations, and to drive the 
Spaniards, F rench, and Germans, from Italy, where 
each domineered in their turn. Julius began with 
Borgia, whom he obliged to ſurrender the places he 
had conquered, and then baniſhed him. The Vene- 
tians refuſed to reſtore the cities they were in poſſeſ- 
ſion of, and Julius planned the deſign of arming a- 
gainſt theſe republicans, the very people he intended 
to drive from Italy. He concerted the famous league 
of Cambray, and armed Germany, France, Spain, 
and Italy, againſt Venice. Maximilian was to attack 
the republic in the north; Louis XII. maſter of the 
Milaneſe, was to enter the Venetian ſtates ; the fleets 
of Ferdinand were to lay waſte the Gulph, and Julius 
was to overwhelm them with the thunder of excom- 
munication, Venice, in the midſt of ſo numerous 
and powerful enemies, would not humble herſelf; ſhe 
refuſed the aſſiſtance of Bajazet; would not liſten to 
the ſecret offers of the pope, but determined to face 
them all However, the rapid ſucceſs of the French 
brought 
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brought the republic to the very: brink of deſtruction. 
Venice, feeing her ruin unavoidable, reſolved to bow 
to the haughty pontiff, who was the ſoul of the plot 
formed againſt her. Julius, already uneaſy at the 
progreſs of the French, received the ſubmiſſion of 
the republic, the reſtitution of the cities, and with- 


drew from the league. Ferdinand was: gained by the 


ſame means; and the Venetians being freed from 
two of their enemies, collected all their forces againſt 


Louis and Maximilian; both already weakened by the 
heat of the climate, and the exceſſes of their ſoldiers. 


The generals of Louis were jealous and diſtruſtfal of 
each other; this was favourable to the Venetians. 


Victorious over Maximilian, they were openly ſup- 
ported by the pope, and king of Spain, who dechred 
war againſt France. The republic joining her new 
allies, after recovering the greateſt part of what ſhe 
had loſt, attacked the French, and purfued the duke 


of Ferrara in the intereſt of Louis, whom Julius wiſh- 


ed to deprive of his poſſeſſions. There is not a more 
aſtoniſhing character in hiſtory, than that of this 


pope: He marched at the head of armies, drew 


the plan of a campaign, ordered the diſpoſition of 
battle, was preſent at ſieges, often took cities by aſ- 
fault, directed the trenches carried in a litter, and 
entered the breach which his cannon had made. 
D' Ars, Lautrec, and above all, the immortal Bayard, 
ſignalized themſelves in the armies of France. Gaſton 
de Foix, duke of Nemours, nephew to Louis XII. 
was greatly ſucceſsful in the north of Italy; but the 
death of that hero, ſlain in the career of victory, re- 
verſed fortune: Louis in a rage would depoſe the 

| | | b pope 
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pope in a council, He, in concert with Maximilian, 
calls an afſembly. of biſhops at Piſa, Julius employs 
-the extent of his genius, convokes a council at Rome 
to excommunicate his enemies, perſuades the incon- 


ſtant Maximilian to diſavow the convocation at Piſa, 


to recal his biſhops, acknowledge the authority of the 
council of Latran, and grant to the ſon of Louis Sforza, 
the inveſtiture of Milan. The Swiſs brought back 
_ young Sforza to Milan, and drove away the French. 
At the ſame time, Genoa threw off the yoke of Louis. 
The council of Piſa, obliged to fly from city to city, 
ended by a mock repreſentation at Lyons. However, 
the council of Latran cited Louis to appear before it, 
laid his kingdom under an interdict, and declared, 

that the king of Navarre, the ally of France, had for- 
feited his crown. Ferdinand, with the pope's bull in 


his hand, made haſte to ſend the duke of Alba into 


Navarre; and John Albert ſoon ſaw himſelf deprived 
of his kingdom, which never again returned to its 
lawful heir. All theſe ſtorms were collected by 
Julius II. One victim ſtill remained to be puniſhed, 
viz, Louis XII. but death put a period to the deſigns 
of the furious old man. Julius, notwithſtanding his 
dexterity, activity, talents, and the protection he gave 
to learning, is very far from deſerving the reſpect of 
poſterity. He indeed poſſeſſed the qualities of a ſo- 
vereign; but his many intrigues, the wars he carried 
on in perſon, and the ſcandalous exceſſes in which he 
indulged himſelf, were highly unbecoming the head 
of the church. He was not only a bad pope, but a 
bad man. 


Louis XII. was not more e happy under the ſucceſſor 
| -of 


of Julius, Cardinal Julian de Medicis, who under 
the name of Leo X. mounted St. Peter's chair, fol- 


lowed the deſigns of his predeceſſor. The Milaneſe is 


once more taken from Louis; Genoa ſhakes off the 
yoke for the third time ; the-Swiſs ravage Burgundy, 
and carry alarm to the gates of Paris; the Engliſh, 
conquerors at Guinegate, lay waſte the northern pro- 
vinces; John Albert attempts in vain to re-enter his 


kingdom; James IV. of Scotland is ſlain whilſt making 


a diverſion in favour of his ally. Louis, with misfor. 


tunes on all ſides, was forced to humble himſelf before 


his enemy. He diſavowed the council of Piſa; the 
Sforzas were confirmed in their poſſeſſions, Navarre 
remained to Ferdinand, and John Albert loſt his in- 
heritance. To comfort himſelf for theſe reverſes of 


fortune, Louis attached himſelf to his people, and 


ſtudied to promote their happineſs. Guided by bad 
politics, this prince was the dupe of his allies and e- 
nemies. A predeliction for Italy, coſt much human 
blood. His intimate connections with the Borgias, 


his ſeverity to Louis Sforza, his cruelty to two Venetian 


ſenators, becauſe they had the courage to defend a city 


entruſted to their care, are ſpots which tarniſh the vir- 


tues of Louis XII. But certainly this is one trait of 
a good prince, that he never taxed his people but 
from abſolute neceſſity, and that he choſe rather to 
renounce his conqueſts, than keep them, to the hurt of 
his ſubjects. When he died, France ealled him the 
father of his people, and a general an reigned 
tarnen the kingdom. 

Francis I. who ſucceeded his couſin Louis XII. 


warriod his daughter, and took up his ſchemes. This 
: P p rs - Prince, 
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prince, the hero of 7% age, ſaw with indignation, the 
Milaneſe wreſted from his predeceſſor. He marched 


immediately to Italy, obliged the duke of Savoy to 
open him a paffage, defeated Maximilian who would | 


have oppoſed him, and triumphed over thoſe Italian 
troops which Sforza brought againſt him. He then 


directed his march to Milan, and engaged the Swiſs 


near Marignan, a little village in Lombardy, where 


a deſperate battle was fought, which continued two 


days. The Swiſs, rather overpowered than van- 


quiſhed, beat the Venetians in their retreat, and left 


the field of battle to Francis, who entered Milan in 
triumph. The other cities followed the example of 
the capital; Sforza was obliged folemnly to abdicate 
the ſovereignty; the Genoeſe were again made ſubject | 
to France; pope Leo demanded .peace; the cities 
taken from the Venetians were reſtored, and Francis 
J. was conſidered as the firſt king in Europe. 
England.— Henry VII. procured to England by his 
ru dent reign a tranquillity ſhe had been long a ſtran- 


ger to. But the intrigues of the ducheſs dowager of 


Burgundy, a princes of the houſe of York, and who 


TY mortally hated the houfe of Lancaſter, often diſquiet- 


ed Henry, and diſturbed the peace of his kingdom. 
The reader knows the artifices ſhe made uſe of to 


raiſe up competitors to Henry, firſt Lambert Simnel, 
and then the adventurer Perkin Warbeck, a Jew by 


dirth, born ina village of Flanders.—Ireland declared 


in his favour, and James IV. king of Scotland, gave 
him to wife a relation of his own, the beautiful 
Catharine Gordon, daughter of the marquiſs of 
ws 4 ; alliſted by the Ord, he ravaged Northum- 
berland, 
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berland, gave alarm to the capital, was followed by a 


crowd of malcontents, and finiſhed his career by 
| abandoning his army, when ready to engage the 
king's troops. Henry, who diſplayed much wiſdom 
upon this occaſion, ſacrificed the innocent earl of 


Warwick, the laſt of the line of York, to the cruel 


politics of Ferdinand of Spain, who would not give 


his daughter Catharine to Arthur prince of Wales, 


but on condition of the death of that nobleman. 
Arthur died a few months after his marriage, and 
Catharine became the wife of Henry's ſecond ſon, an 


union which was the cauſe of many changes, and the 


means of introducing the reformation into England. 

Henry VIII. who mounted the throne of his father, 
ſaw the ſouth of Europe on fire, and deſolated by the 
animoſities of Julius II. of Louis XII. Maximilian, 


and Ferdinand. This young king declared in favour of 


the emperor, went in perſon into Flanders, took 


Terrouane, and gained at Guinegate the battle of 


Spurs. He ſoon broke with his allies, made peace 


with Louis XII. to whom he gave his ſiſter in mar- 


riage, and continuing the ſame union with Francis I. - 


the two nations ſeemed to have forgotten their former 
animoſities and quarrels. - 


Spain. In the mean time Spain, by the ae 


of the new world, was raiſed to the pinnacle of glo- 
ry. Chriſtopher Columbus, a Genoeſe by birth, after 
having been treated as a viſionary by his country, 
deſpiſed by Charles VIII. king of France, driven out 
of England by Henry VII. and amuſed by Emmanuel 
of Portugal; after having ſpent eight years in ſolli- 


— at the court of Ferdinand and Habella, had- 


abt 5 at 
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+" laſt the good fortune to obtain three ſmall veſſels; 
with which, in the year 1492 he ſet fail from Palos, 


a ſmall ſea-port town in Andaluſia, rendered famous 
by this expedition. The winds and the tempeſts he 
had to ſtruggle with during his voyage, the rocks and 
ſhoals he had to fear in unknown ſeas ; the prejudi- 
ces and terror of thoſe who failed with him, which he 
was obliged to oppoſe, and to which he was often in 


danger of being ſacrificed; the admiration of his ſailors 


at the ſight of antipodes, hitherto treated as an abſur- 


dity; the terror of the American ſavages at the noiſe 

of the Spaniſh artillery; all theſe, I ſay, are well 
known to the reader, Upon the return of Columbus 

to Europe, envy and ſuperſtition were changed into 


ſentiments of veneration. Portugal received him in 
triumph ; the cities of Spain ſent their magiſtrates ta 


meet him; Ferdinand and Ifabella made him fit with 
them in the public ceremonies, declared him admiral 
pf the weſt, and perpetual viceroy of all the countries 
he might diſcover: Decorated with high ſounding 


titles, Columbus was ſnatched from the honours con- 


ferred on him, to go upon a new expedition. Ar- 


Tiving at his colony, he found it almoſt deſtroyed, 


Ihe unhappy Indians had dared to affront their bar- 


barous and cruel conquerors; and- the Spaniards, 


driven from their city by the ſavages, to whom deſpair 
was in the place of arms, were obliged to take refuge 


in the mountains. Columbus having checked the 


ümpetuoſity of the Indians, gained the good will of 
their Caciques by his virtues ; and, by puniſhing thoſe 
who oppreſſed the inhabitants, reſtored peace to the 


| Wand, and ſettled a new colony. Columbus, in- 
Keren ä 


2 
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defatigable i in his labours, had determined to continue 2 


his diſcoveries. He had diſcovered the iſlands, called 


\ 


world. The ungrateful Ferdinand ſecretly ſupported _ 
_ Fonſeca, and Iſabella, allowing herſelf to be ſurpriſed, 
ſigned an order for his diſgrace. A commiſſioner, - 


Antilles, penetrated even to the Gulph of Mexico, 


and ſailed along the coaſt which extends from Panama 


to the mouth of the river Oronooko. Being return- 


ed to Spain, he found a numerous party, who, whillt 
they enjoyed his authority, exhibited againſt him to 
the council of Ferdinand, the moſt cruel and unjuſt 


accuſations. He was loaded with the moſt infamous 
calumnies, and Fonſeca put himſelf at the head of 


thoſe, who being jealous of the glory of Columbus, 
wanted to perſecute him. They were not content to 
repreſent him as a cruel governor, who by his ſeve- 


rity prevented the progreſs of diſcovery, as a tyrant 


who oppreſſed the Indians; but they even went ſo far, 


as to diſpute the glory of his enterpriſes. They gave 


out that he had been inſtructed by navigators, whoſe 


memoirs he had copied; they endeavoured to prove, 


that the new world had been found out long before. 


Americus Veſputius, a Florentine, advanced to the 
continent diſcovered by Columbus, and had the aſſur- 


ance to boaſt that he had firſt landed there. This 


falſehood was favoured by the odious Fonſeca, and 
unjuſt Europe gave the name America to the new 


ſent from Old Spain to Hiſpaniola inthe Weſt Indies, 
judged Columbus, and condemned him to death ; but 
not daring to execute the barbarous eee he loaded 


him with irons, and ſent him home to Spain. Colum- 


| bus vindicated his INNOCENCE, CORFOunnieg his enemies, 
pet 
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yet nevertheleſs was deprived of his dignity of vice- 


roy. Columbus, diſcouraged by ſuch flagrant acts of 
injuſtice, re-embarked for the weſtern world; but en- 
vy purſued him to America, and would not allow him 
to land in Hiſpaniola ; ſo that after a year's ſufferings, 
he was obliged to return to Spain, where envy and 
calumny did not ceaſe to perſecute him to the grave. 
The death of Columbus ſilenced ſlander. Then men 
opened their eyes to his genius and abilities, and be- 
ſtowed upon him, when dead, that juſt honour and 
praiſe, they refuſed him while living. They gave him 
"i magnificent funeral, and paid kingly honours to 
his remains; a fmall reward for the important ſer- 
vices he had done to mankind. Crowds of Spaniards 
proſecuted the diſcoveries of Columbus, and formed 
new colonies. Velaſques ſettled a colony in the iſland 
of Cuba; Nicueſſa fixed himſelf on the continent, 
near the ſhores of the Gulph of Darien ; 3 Pedrarias | 
laid the foundations of the city Panama; Bovadilla, 
penetrated Florida; and Balbao failing towards the 
ſouth pole, traverſed, the Pacific Ocean, and opened 
a route for future navigators to ſail round the world. 
However, let us not forget to obſerve, that the glory 
of theſe enterpriſes was tarniſhed by the unheard of 


cruelties which theſe navigators exerciſed in the courſe 


of their diſcoveries. When we reflect upon the evils 
the auri ſacra fames has occaſioned ; upon the barbarity 
and ferocity of the Spaniards, and the frightful torments 
they invented to deprive the Indians of life, we lament 
a diſcovery. which, though perhaps advantageous up- 
on the whole, has been the cauſe of ſtrengthening the 
cornuption, * ſtifling the . of the human 

5 7 mind. 
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mind. Thoſe parts of America diſcovered by the 
Spaniards, were ſoon reduced to a deſart, or contained 
only wretched inhabitants. In the midſt of theſe hor- 
rors, Bartholomew de Las Caſas, one of thoſe names 
which the feeling ſoul always reſpects, had the ge- 
neroſity to defend outraged and ſuffering humanity. 
It is pleaſing to read the pious exertions of that vir- 
tuous monk, by repreſentations, prayers, and tears, 
to ſhatch the murderous weapon from the hands 
of his countrymen ; how he continually failed from 
the old world to the new, and from the new to the 
old, making the voice of compaſſion be heard in both; 
that he had the noble courage to carry to the throne, 
the groans of the unhappy victims of Spaniſh avarice; 
that the hatred of the great, and the authority of 
miniſters of ſtate, could not cool his ardour for the 
rights of humanity ; and in a word, that he had the 
courage to publifh to the world, the tyrannical eon- 
duct of the great men of Spain, towards the poor In- 
dians. The pathetic cries of this orator of humanity, 


procured ſome edicts in their favour, but cruelty and - - 


ſelfiſh intereſt eluded them. The unhappy Indians 
were not relieved; but they had the pleaſure to ſee 
their ſavage oppreſſors making war upon, and deſtroy- 
ing each other by mutual fury. - Theſe ſcenes of hor- 
ror in America, and the continual emigrations which 
avarice occaſioned, conſiderably depopulatedold Spainz 
and the expulſion of the Moors, which happened at 
the ſame time, quite exhauſted that country. Men- 
doza, archbiſhop of Toledo, and the famous cardinal 
Ximenes, were the authors of that expulſion ; an ex- 
pulſion marked with the moſt unheard of cruelties; 
which 
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which gave occaſion to the eſtabliſhment 4 the i __ 

quiſition, the flames of which devoured thouſands of 

Moors; and even thoſe perſons of- ſenſibility who 
- durſt lament the victims ſacrificed to a barbarous 


ſuperſtition, 


However, the Spaniſh hs continued to in- 


| creaſe i in power and importance by the genius of Fer- 


dinand and Iſabella. The recovery of Rouſſillon and 
Cerdagne, the ſubmiſſion of the kingdom of Naples, 


the Spaniſh arms triumphant in both hemiſpheres, all 


theſe conduced to the proſperity of the king and queen 
of Spain. But how uncertain is human grandeur |! 

All this ſucceſs and apparent happineſs, was followed 
by the ſeverity of woe. Their only ſon died in 


the flower of his age. Iſabella their daughter, who 
was married to the king of Portugal, died at an early 


period of life, with her ſon, who, if he had lived, 


would have united in his perſon all the dominions of 
Spain. Joan, married to Philip of Auſtria, loſt her 


ſenſes ; and Catharine, ſcarcely married to Arthur, 
heir of the Engliſh crown, loſt her huſband, and was 
married to his brother, which proved to her, a ſource 


of many calamities. The birth of Charles and Fer- 

dinand, the ſons of Philip, was a counterpoile to all 
theſe misfortunes ; ; but Iſabella did not long ſurvive 
this joyful event. This Princeſs poſſeſſed a generous 
| ſoul, and an extenſive genius; but her glory was 


tarniſhed by a gloomy ſuperſtition, which cauſed her 
to put to death thouſands of innocent victims, We 


would not enter into a detail of the troubles which 


the death of Iſabella occaſioned in Spain. Ferdinand 
was 6 to yield the regency al Caſtille to Philip 


* 
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his ſon-in-law ; but his death ſoon made the arabiti- 


ous Ferdinand maſter of Caftille, notwithſtanding the 


juſt pretenſions of the weak Maximilian, who was pa- 


ternal grandfather to the prince of Aſturias. Spain 
continued to flourith by the abilities of old Ferdinand. 


The French were driven a third time from Naples by 
the great Gonzalva, and Anthony de Leva; the Ve- 
netians were defeated by Raymond de Cordonna; 
Navarre was conquered by the duke of Alva; the 
city Oran, on the coaſt of Africa, was taken by 


Kimenes, who carried alarm even to the capital of 


Morocco. However, in the midſt of all thefe proſ- 
perities, Ferdinand died of a lingering diſtemper; and 


Charles of Auſtria ſaw himſelf, at the age of fixteen, 


maſter of his grandfather” s vaſt poſſeſſions, of the ſe- 
venteen provinces of the Low Countries, of Franche 
Comte; and he alſo had hopes of one day enjoying 
the eſtates of the houſe of Auſtria, He was then the 
moſt powerful prince of Europe. Francis I. maſter 


of the duchy of Milan, already celebrated by the 
laurels he had gathered in the field of Marignan, was 


the only one who could enter into rivalſhip with him. 
Henry VIII. king of England, and pope Leo X. 


ſeemed deſtined to hold the balance between Charles 


and Francis. 

At this period the intereſt of the principal nations 
of Europe was blended together by the ambition of 
two rivals. Charles, detained in the Low Countries, 
intruſted the government of Spain to Ximenes, who 
at the age of fourſcore, diſplayed the vigour and abili- 
ties of a moſt eminent ſtateſman. Ximenes was a 


elergyman of irreproachable morals, of an extenſive 


. | A genius, 


—— — ——— * 
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genius, and intrepid foul; an incorruptible miniſter 
of ſtate, whom poſterity a have adorned with the 
title of a great man, had he not given the barbarous 
orders to reduce Navarre to a deſart, if it could not be 
preſerved to Spain; and if his perſecuting and ſan- 
guinary zeal had not condemned thouſands of un- 
happy muſſulmen' to the flames, whoſe only crime 
was their unwillingneſs to forget the religion. they 
had received from their fathers. | 
Charles, after. the treaty of Noyon, which ſeemed 
to unite him for ever with France, went into Spain, 
and made the nation confer on him the authority, 
which, by law, belonged to his mother. The confi- 
dence which he placed in the Flemings, excited a re- 
volt among the Spaniards, but he had the dexterity 
to quell it by promiſes, which he determined to break. 
While engaged in theſe matters, Charles received 
the news of the death of Maximilian. 
Maximilian, who had always had a hand in the 
troubles of Europe, left the empire in great confuſion. 
The reformation was Tapidly ſpreading in Germany. 
Frederick of Saxony had publicly declared himſelf 
the protector of Luther, and of the reformed doctrines, 
The diſputes about religion agitated the minds of 
men. The reformers wiſhed to ſhew ſtill more clearly 
the errors, and antichriſtian ſpirit of the church of 
Rome; the Roman Catholics were enraged againſt 
what they conſidered as innovations, and a ſpirit of 
free inquiry was diffuſing itſelf through Europe. In 
' theſe difficult circumſtances, the eleckors aſſembled to 
chuſe a chief. In vain did Francis I. intrigue to ob- 


tain the imperial crown; it was conferred upon 
Gs 


7 


+ 


Charles of Spain. This preference enraged the French 
king ; he was eagerly deſirous to be revenged on his 
rival, and with this view ſought to engage Henry 
VIII. in his quarrel. - But Charles, who foreſaw his 
enemy's deſigns, went into England, and by fine pro- 
miſes to cardinal Wolſey, brought over, Henry, to his 
intereſts. Having ſecured the king of England, the 
emperor paſſed into Germany to be crowned. Obliged 
to manage pope Leo, ſo as to keep him in his intereſts, 
he condemned Luther and the reformation ; but by 
this proſcription, the princes who ee that 
reformer, were turned againſt him. In the mean 
time, the government of Spain being intruſted to 
Adrian, Charles? preceptor, a weak man, all the diſ- 
orders of licentiouſneſs and revolt broke out in that 
country. The French, who wiſhed to take advantage 
of theſe troubles, attacked the emperor by the duke 
de Bouillon, on the ſide of Flanders, and ſent Lautrec 
into Navarre. Charles made haſte to appeaſe the 
Spaniards by proper compliances, and to ſooth the 
Lutherans by promiſes. He bound Wolſey to him, 
ſecured Leo, and marched againſt the duke de 
Bouillon, whom he ſtripped of his eſtates in a few 
days. He afterwards entered France; and a bloody 
battle ſeemed to decide the quarrels of two formid- 
able rivals, when Henry VIII. offered himſelf as me- 
diatar; - but the flatterers of Francis ſoon broke all 
the meaſures of the king of England, and diſcord pre- 
vailed more than ever. 

Hiſtorians give a minute detail of this war, to long, 
fo bloody, and ſo fatal to France. A very ſevere re- 
Vo of fortune r to Francis. He loſt the Mi. 

eh «. + laneſe; 
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laneſe ; England declared againſt him Wolſey, who 
beheld the triple crown placed upon Adrian's head 
after the death of Leo, ſtill allowed himſelf to be flat- 
tered” by Charles V. with new. promiſes. Venice 
- withdrew from her alliance with France. The Con- 
ſtable de Bourbon became a traitor, with Peſcaitro 
penetrated into Provence, beſieged Marſcilles, and 
threatened to make the ſouthern provinces rebel. At 
the fame time Henry laid waſte Picardy, and advanced 
within twenty leagues of the capital. In this danger- 
ous ſituation Francis bravely oppoſed all his enemies; 
obliged Bourbon to fly, forced Henry to return into 
England, and reſolved to carry the war into Italy, 
21 ſucceſs was of ſhort duration; he was obliged 
to yield before Pavia to the ſuperior fortune of 
Charles. The battle fought in the plains of that city 
became fatal to France. Francis was taken priſoner, 
= and the king of Navarre, and more than half of the 
= French nobility, ſhared the captivity of their prince, | 
3 or were left dead upon the field of battle. 
However, this victory diſquieted the emperor's * 
hes. The Venetians began to feel the danger which 
- .__ .- threafened the liberties of Europe. Medicis, who had 
ſſucceeded Adrian, by the name of Clement VII. was 
| | terrified to ſee himſelf ſurrounded by the emperor's 
poſſeſſions. Wolſey, deceived a ſecond time, follow- 
ed the dictates of his reſentment, and, in the ſpace of = 
__ a few months, formed a league in favour of the captive LOG 
E king. Francis, after one year of hard captivity, re- 
[ef © govered his liberty; but was obliged to renounce the | 
= homage of Artois and Flanders, to give up his pre 1 
. denon to the — and 8 to yield Bur- 4 
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gundy to Charles. He gave his two ſons hoſtages for 


the performance of his word; but being freed from 
priſon, he proteſted againſt b which had been 


esxtorted from him, demanded the reſtitution of his 


ſons, and invited Europe to join him. Henry openly 


eſpouſed his cauſe, Clement intereſted Italy in his 


favour, and even Sforza himſelf, whom the emperor 


had re-eſtabliſhed in the Milaneſe, turned againſt 
his benefactor. Doria of Genoa, that celebrated ad- 


miral, fought for France. In Germany, the princes 


and others of the reformed religion, threatened to 


take up arms, and the malcontents of Spain were 


more bold than ever. Charles prepared to diſli- 


pate theſe ſtorms. His firmneſs kept his ſubjects in 
obedience; he pacified Germany by a temporary pli- 


antneſs; and Anthony de Leva, one of his generals, 

drove Sforza from the Milaneſe, and made himſelf 

maſter of it. Bourbon, who commanded an army of 
'adventurers, pillaged the north of Italy, and marched _ 


to Rome; where he was flain while placing a ladder, 
by which he might have the honour of being the firſt 


that mounted the walls. His ſoldiers enraged at the 


loſs of their general, entered the city ſword in hand, 
and exerciſed all the cruelties, which Rome had felt 


when ſacked by Alaric and Attila. The French were 


again ſucceſsful. The Imperialiſts were driven from 
Lombardy, the pope was relieved, and Rome became 
freez even Lannoy himſelf was obliged to give way to 


the impetuoſity of the French, and the capital of the 


kingdom of Naples, befieged by ſea and land, by 


Doria and Lautrec, promiſed conqueſt to the arms 
of Francis, But a court intrigue ſoon deſtroyed theſe 
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fair hopes. Vile courtiers plotted the deſtruction of 


the Genoeſe admiral, and procured from the credu- 


bous king an order to arreſt him. Doria informed of 
the treacherous plot, was filled with the moſt juſt in- 


dignation, and made an offer of his valour, talents, 
power, and ſhips, to Charles V. who gladly accepted 


them. The loſs of this one man immediately changed |: 
tte face of affairs. Naples received aſſiſtance, want 


of proviſions deſtroyed the beſiegers, a peſtilence fol- 
lowed, and the death of the brave Lautrec completed 


the deſtruction of the French. Doria flew to Genoa, 


which he cauſed to rebel, and made himſelf maſter of 
the city. Charles gave him the ſupreme command of 


his fleets, loaded bim with honours, and beſtowed 


upon him the ſovereignty of Genoa. Then Doria 
was at the ſummit of human fame and glory; but in- 
ſtead of enſlaving his country, the only uſe he made 


of his power was, to appeaſe ſeditions, to reconcile 
families, and perſuade the Genoeſe to receive a wiſe 


and moderate government. Having accompliſhed this 
work, Doria ſolemnly diveſted himſelf of his power, 


and reſtored to the Genoele that liberty they {till enjoy, 


Tranquillity all at once took place in Europe, 


| Charles granted peace to the pope *, to Francis 


by the treaty of Cambray, and Burgundy was left 


to France. This peace was neceſſary to the emperor's. 
defigns. He was deſirous to ſtop the progreſs of the. 


Turks, and cruſh the reformation, which had at its 


head the Landgrave of Heſſe, and the eleQor of Sax- 


— : . n regulated : the affairs of Italy, 
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haſtened into. Germany. There he made uſe of all 
his artifice and cunning to ſuſpend the diſputes of the 
Roman Catholics and Proteſtants; got his brother 
| Ferdinand elected king of the Romans, and marched 
againſt; the Turks with all the forces of Germany. 
Solymam was in Hungary with an army of Janiſſaries, 
and menaced Germany with. deſtruction. - Fortune 
balanced between Charles and Solyman ; they ap- 
| peared to be afraid of each other; but the Turk was 
obliged to retreat. Charles delivered a part of Hun- 
gary, ſecured the empire, and received the applauſe | 
of Europe. In the mean time much was done in his 
favour in the new world. Cortez ſubdued Mexico, 
and Pizzaro acquired the kingdom of Peru; while 
intrepid navigators explored the ſouth ſeas, and 
brought many iſlands to be ſubject to Spain. Thus 
the emperor ſaw himſelf maſter of the mines of Potoſi 
and Chili, of the ſpices and diamonds of Aſia. His 
riches increaſed, and all ſeemed to unite to augment. 
his glory and power. However, a domeſtic misfor- - 
tune diſturbed his happineſs. Catharine of Arragon, 
his aunt, married to Henry VIII. of England, from 
political views, loſt her huſband's affection, and he- 
came difagreeable to him. The. charms of Ann Bul- 
len captivated that laſcivious prince, and he ſought 
for a pretext to diffolve his marriage with Catharine, 


that he might marry her maid of honour. Scruples 


of conſcience furniſhed him with one, and he ſhud- 
dered to think, that he had lived eighteen years in 
inceſt with his brother's widow. Wolſey, to revenge 
himſelf of Charles, who had ſported with his ambi- 


tion, Hattered Henry's pretended remorſe. - The 
. theological 


furd humours and ſenſeleſs commands. 
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theological ſchools, which Henry conſulted; deter- 
mined, that a marriage contracted with a brother's 

widow, ought to be diſſolved. Clement, before whoſe 
tribunal the affair was carried, being unfriendly with 
Charles, appeared to favour Henry; but the pope, 
having been reconciled to the emperor, changed his 
ſentiments, and deferred from time to time to give 
judgment. The delays of Rome provoked Henry, 


who ordered an Engliſh ſynod, in which Cranmer . 


preſided, to diſſolve the marriage, contracted anather | 
with Ann Bullen, and publiſhed it to the world: 
Clement, animated by the emperor, {truck him with 
the thunder of the Vatican. From that time Henry 
broke off all communication with Rome, declared 
| himſelf ſupreme head of the church of England, 
| changed the form of worſhip, gave new commiſſions 
to the biſhops, ſuppreſſed the monaſteries, and order- 
ed all relics to be burnt. Thoſe of the reformation 
| hoped this revolution would be favourable to them 
but the capricious Henry, paſſionately fond of the 
doctrines of Rome, put to death, without diſtinction, 
thoſe who adhered to the pope, and thoſe who em- 
braced the reformed religion. His inexorable dif- 
poſition . made all tremble, he overturned Romiſh 
_ altars, ſhed the blood of virtuous men, ſported with 
the laws, and obliged the nation to ſubmit to his * 
Wille ſcenes of this kind were acted in England, 
Francis I. invited the ſciences and fine arts into his 


ty kingdom; gave them the moſt generous encourage- 


ment, cultivated them himſelf, and enlightened France 
with 5 dawn of hole a ou. which followed. 
But 
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But theſe attempts of Francis, to promote the taſte 


and improvement of his ſubje&s, were ſullied by a 


| barbarous intolerance. He committed to the flames, 
| thoſe, who in matters of religion, attempted to think 


for themſelves. War, however, was rekindled : The 


duke of Milan, contrary to juſtice and the rights of 
nations, cauſed an ambaſſador of Francis I. to be 
aſſaſſinated; and the French king thought the time 
was come to humble his rival. He imagined that 


Henry would take part with him. He had new model- 


led his army, and taken advantage of peace to re- 


pleniſh his treaſury. Charles was gone into Africa 


to fight the famous Barbaroſſa. All theſe circum- 


ſtances were favourable to Francis. He drove the 


duke of Savoy from his dominions, becauſe lie de- 
clared for the emperor. and the death of Sforza open- 


ed to him a paſſage into Lombardy. But the face of 
affairs changed on a ſudden. Charles was ſucceſsful 
in Africa; Barbaroſſa fled before him, and the king= 5 


dom of Tunis became tributary to Spain. Twenty 


thouſand Chriſtians, whom he freed from ſlavery, 
adorned his triumph. While he triumphed over 


the infidels, he intrigued againſt Francis, cauſed 
ſoldiers to be privately raiſed, brought over the 
Venetians to his ſide, and gained Henry, whoſe 
hatred of Charles ſeemed to be implacable. He 
lulled his enemy aſleep by a pretended reconcilia- 
tion, and when every thing was ready, he diſcovered 
his deſigns, and threatened France with univerſal 
ruin. Naſſau ravaged Picardy, and carried alarm even 


to Paris. Charles himſelf entered Provence, and laid 


ds to Marſeilles, The Dauphin died in the midſt 
Rx of - 


- 
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k of theſe diſaſters, and Europe thought France wholly - 
loſt. But though involved in theſe calamities, the 


- firmneſs, intrepidity, activity, and prudence of Fran- 


cis, ſhone with redoublet luſtre. He fortified the cities, 
laid waſte the flat country, checked the impetuoſity of 
his troops, refuſed to fight, and ſaw his enemies periſh 
by diſeaſe and want of proviſions. It was with difficul- 
ty that Charles got back to Italy, after having loſt the 
half of his army, and Anthony de Leva, his beſt ge- 
neral. In Picardy, the duke of Guiſe obliged Naſſau 
to raiſe the ſiege of Peronne; and he experienced the 
ſame reverſe of fortune, that Charles did in Provence. 
Francis made an open alliance with Solyman, and 
_ appeared more powerful than ever. The theatre of 
war was carried into Artois, Piedmont, and Catalonia; 
and the two parties fignalized themſelves by ravages, 
which ſerved no other purpoſe but to increaſe the 
miſeries of mankind. The quarrels of ' theſe two 
rivals ceaſe all at once, by the mediation of two 
princeſſes. The pope, Charles, and Francis, unite at 
Nice, and at Aigueſmortes, the emperor and king 
ave each other tokens of a moſt ſincere friendſhip. 
They ſeemed to be animated with the moſt generous 
confidence. Charles, when he went to reduce the | 


. revolted inhabitants of Ghent, travelled through 


France, and was received in every place through 
Which he paſſed, with every poſſible honour. Charles 
promiſed Francis the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe, but 
the latter would not accept of the aſſurance given him. 


GET. Theſe marks of confidence were ſincere on the part 


of Francis, but with Charles they were only feign- 


$3 for no ſooner was he arrived: at Ghent, than he 
: revealed 
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| revealed to Henry the ſecrets intruſted to him by 
Francis, and informed the German Proteſtants of the 
deſigns which this imprudent king had formed againſt 
them. The emperor's treachery revived their hatred; 
and the aſſaſſination of two of Francis' ambaſſadors by 
one of Charles? generals, renewed the war. The 
time of the emperor's humiliation ſeemed to be at 
hand. Defeated at Algiers by the Turks, he ſaw 
the two Sicilies threatened by the fleets of Solyman 7 
and Francis, Hungary ravaged by the Janiflaries, and 7 
Germany on fire by the ſtruggles of the Proteſtants 
for religious liberty. At the ſame time the duke - 
 CEnguien obtained a complete victory at Ceriſoles, | 
and the Milaneſe was upon the point of falling into 
the hands of the French. But Charles quickly re- 
paired all theſe lofles. The troops which he ſent 
_ againſt Solyman, by keeping upon the defenſive, 
checked the impetuoſity of the Turks. He appeaſ- 
ed the Proteſtants with promiſes, oppoſed Doria 
to Barbaroſſa, made Henry come with a powerful 
army into. France, and he himſelf entered it by 
Champaigne. Henry took Boulogne; Charles, after 
having made himſelf maſter of St. Dizier, advanced 
to Soiſſons, and the Pariſians abandoned the capital 
in crowds. The project of conquering France, form- 
ed by the emperor, was in a fair way of being 
realized, when the diſagreement of the allies ſaved 
| her. Francis took advantage of them, and accepted 
of the peace of Crepi, with the conditions Charles 
impoſed on him. Francis, tired of war, and worn 
'out with the many reverſes of fortune, ſought conſo- 
dad in . fine arts, and ended his earthly career in 
Rr 2 W 
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tue midſt of them. France, indebted to him for 
the return of learning and taſte, has placed Francis 


in the rank of her greateſt kings; and, becauſe he 


beſtowed on her ſo valuable a gift; eaſily forgave him 
all his faults; but the impartial hiſtorian, while with 
his admirers,” he would do juſtice to his love of the arts 
and ſcienees, to his valour, bountiful diſpoſition, and 
candour, ſhould not loſe ſight of, nor conceal his in- 
"1 application to bufineſs, his inconſtancy in the execu- 
tion of his deſigns, his bad choice of favourites, his 
want of œconomy, the diſgrace of Bourbon and Doria, 
his partiality to Bonnivet, the imprudence he was 
guilty of at Pavia, his intolerance to the Proteſtants, 
the ſale of employments which he allowed to be in- 
troduced during his reign, and the misfortunes of his 
people, who groaned under exceflive taxes. 
Alter the death of Francis, every thing ſeemed to 
promiſe Charles the monarchy of Europe. Then the 
German Lutherans, to the number of a hundred thou- 


fand, united, having at their head the elector of Saxo- 


ny, and the landgrave of Heſſe. Charles, with a leſs 
numerous army, attacked them at Mulberg, and the 

bravery of the young duke of Alva rendered the num- 

ber of the Proteſtants of no avail. The elector was 
taken priſoner, and his party diſcomfited. While 
every thing concurred to increaſe the grandeur of 
Charles, the jealouſy of his many ſucceſſes animated 


Europe againſt him. England gave afliſtance to the 
German Proteſtants, the electors, moſt devoted to 
Charles, declared for them, Solyman made his appear- 


ance in Hungary, Henry II. the new king of France, 
a fer ral cities in * and the pope himſelf 
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ſecretly 1 the emperor's enemies. Lutheran- 


iſm became triumphant. Charles having miſcarried 
before Metz, was defeated at Eyſleben, and flying 
before his ſubjects, was obliged to ſhelter himſelf in 


the rocks of the Alpes. This reverſe of fortune did | 


not diſmay him, and he ſoon procured. victory and 


peace, by his wiſdom, activity, and foreſight. After 
this Charles appeared no more at the head of armies. 
Afflicted with the gout, and worn out with the fatigue 
of action, he took a reſolution which aſtoniſhed Eu- 


rope; he abdicated his crowns, which he divided be- 


tween his ſon and brother, and ſought for happineſs 
in ſolitude; where, after two years ſpent in the auſte- 


rities of religious devotion, he ended a life and reign 
of continual trouble and agitation. | 


The events of the other kingdoms and ſtates of 


Faropg during this period, deſerve only a few gene- 
ral obſervations. We behold at Rome the odious 


pontificate of Alexander VI. the turbulent reign of 


Julius II. the brilliant days of Leo X. the weak and 
inferior conduct of Adrian VI. Clement VII. his love 
of letters, the ambition of Paul III. for the grandeur 
of his family, in favour of which he erected Parma 
and Placentia into a principality, the obſcure ponti- 
| ficate of Julius III. who was deſtitute of talents and 


virtue, and laſtly, the tranſitory reigns of e 


II. and Paul IV. : 


Ihe dukes of Savoy experienced nothing but mis- 
fortunes, and had always been the victims of the quar- 
rels of the two great powers that ſhook the world. 
The unhappy Charles III. tranſmitted but a feeble in- 
Heritance to his ſon Philibert, who made a figure a- 
| | mong 
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mong the heroes of the following period. noa; 1 
which was indebted for her liberty to the great Doria, 
and had very near loſt it by the ambition of de Fieſ- 
que, was deprived of all her colonies, and with difſi- 
culty ſtruggled againſt Corſica, which ſhe has now 
alſp loſt, Venice, by her politics, retrieved the mis- 
fortunes of the league of Cambray; but ſhe loſt the 
commerce of the eaſt, and the Turks took from her, 
her moſt valuable poſſeſſions.—Florence, after having 
experienced very ſtrange and ſudden revolutions, fi- 
nifhed by falling into flavery, and the Medicis became 
abſolute maſters of that city after the death of Philip 
Strozzi. 
England was affected with great revolutions under 
the reign of Henry VIII. Ann Bullen loſt her head 
upon a ſcaffold. Jane Seymour, the mother of Ed- 
ward, died in child-bed. Ann of Cleves was divor- 
| ced ſeven months after marriage. Catharine Howard 
ended her days bythe hands of the public executioner, 
1. and Catharine Parr, but for her wiſe conduct, would 
have met with the ſame fate. Wolſey, ſtripped of al! 
his employments, and threatened with death, died of 
2 broken heart. Lord Cromwell, after having enjoy⸗- 
ed the confidence of Henry, was proſcribed by that 
terrible monarch, and ſacrificed to his caprice. Fiſher 
and Sir Thomas More died upon a ſcaffold. All 
trembled before the tyrant. Ihe parliament, through 
fear or cowardice, ſanctioned with their authority, the 
moſt abſurd laws, and complied with Henry's mad 
caprices. However, notwithſtanding the overturn in 
the order of civil and religious matters, the kingdom 


Was perfectiy 3 * was impartially admini- 
| | ; _ 
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ſtered, the Scotch were defeated, und England was 
| conſidered abroad, as the only power that could hold 


the balance between the emperor and the king of 


France. After the death of the ſevere Henry, the 
duke of Somerſet, the maternal uncle of Edward VI. 

and his tutor. introduced the reformation into Eng. 
land, The intrigues of Dudley, earl of Warwick, 
and afterwards duke of Northumberland, deſtroyed 


the duke of Somerſet, his benefactor, in the con- 
fidence of young Edward, and perſuaded him to leave 


the crown to lady Jane Grey, to the prejudice of his 
two ſiſters, and the queen of Scotland. Edward's 


premature death ſeemed to open to the family of the 


ambitious Warwick a way ta the throne. Lord 
Guildford, his ſon, had married Jane Grey, who, by 
the laſt will of the young prince, was called to the 
| throne. But Mary, daughter of Henry VIII. diſcon- 
certed the regent's deſigns. She was declared queen, 
and a general revolution took place in religion. 
Cranmer, the ſupport of the reformation, was dif. 


graced, and the Romiſh prelates ſet at the head of _ 


affairs. Mary eſpouſed the archduke Philip, the em- 
peror's fon, and ſignalized her reign by the moſt 


bloody executions. The innocent Jane Grey, and 
baer worthy huſband, were the firſt victims. Fires 

were kindled throughout England, and the barbar- 
ous miniſters of the bigoted and bloody Mary, prect- 
pitated into the flames, learned and pious men, 


venerable prelates, women and children. Let us 


draw a veil over theſe ſcenes of horror, which nothing 
_ but the moſt cruel fanatiſm could have produced, 


chiefly 
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: chiefly when it was found i in a foul as fanguinary as 


| that of Mary. 
The effects of Romiſh Ls were felt in Scotland 55 


under the reign of Mary Stuart. Cardinal Beaton 
condemned one Wiſhart as a heretic, and this unjuſt 


and unchriſtian ſentence was followed by the moſt 
terrible vengeance; the cardinal loſt his life, and 


Scotland was involved in thoſe evils, which prevailed 


more or leſs in every part of Europe, where the peo- 


ple attempted to ſhake off religious ge hunt and think 


| for themſelves. 


Switzerland was not exempted from the troubles 
which agitated the reſt of Europe. The reformation 


got footing in that country, and animated the Roman 
_ Catholics againſt the Proteſtants. The cantons that 
would not adopt the ſentiments of Zuinglius, took 


arms againſt their brethren. A bloody battle was 


fought, in which the reformers were worſted ; but 
the apprehenſion of the calamities ready to fall upon 
their country, awakened their good ſenſe; the two 
parties laid 'down their arms, and mutually agreed, 


that each canton ſhould have liberty to chuſe the 


religion and form of worſhip it liked beſt. About 
the fame time Geneva erected itſelf into a republic, 
- threw off the dominion of its biſhop, and of the duke 

of Savoy, adopted the doctrines and church diſcipline 


of Calvin, and e the mild eee of 
a democracy. i . 

We behold new Dyes ariſe in the north. Aer 
of Brandenburg, grand maſter of the Teutonic or- 
der, embraced the reformation, kept the provinces 
_ to the ** and laid the foundation of the 

W 
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kin gdom of Pruſſia. Poland exhibits wars of little 
conſequence with Ruſſia, and ſome conqueſts, ſuch as 
that of Mazovia, and fertile Livonia, Tyrants reign- 
7 ed in Ruſſia, who, after having expelled the an, 
laid an iron yoke upon their ſubjects. 3 
Of all the kingdoms of tlie north, Seelen a | 
Denmark deſer ve moſt of the reader's attention, dur» 
ing the period under review. Sweden once more re- 
nounced the treaty of Calmar, broke off all connection 
with Denmark, and raiſed Suant Stur to the dignity 
_ of regent of the kingdom, who acquired great fame 
by his virtues and victories. After the death of that 
hero, the ambition and mad conduct of young Troll, 
and the archbiſhop of Upſal, involved the nation in 
diſgrace and miſery. They united with Chriſtiern II. 
the tyrant of Denmark, conſpired againſt their coun- 
try, and excited rebellion. In vain did the Swediſn 
ſenate condemn the ſeditious archbiſhop, deprive him 
of his dignity, and put him in confinement ; this did 


not procuze tranquillity to the kingdom. New ſtorms - 


aroſe in Sweden; pope Leo X. ſtruck the nation with 
the thunder of excommunication ; Chriſtiern, having 
entered Sweden, waſted the country with fire and 


_ ſword, and laid ſiege to Stockholm. The regent, 


Stheno, after having defeated his troops, and ſhut him 
up between the city and the ſea, was ſo imprudent as 


to liſten to propoſals of peace from Chriſtiern. The 


Daniſh monarch requeſted that Guſtavus Vaſa might 
repair to his camp to treat of peace with him; but no 
_ Tooner was this young prince, the deſcendant of rhe 
ancient kings of Sweden, in his poſſeffion, than he fled 


to Denmask. With Guſtavus in his power, Chriſtiern 5 


8 * 2 prepared q 
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- prejated. to renew the war. He gave the command : 
of the troops furniſhed him by France, to Otho a a 
German. The Danes made a deſcent upon Sweden. 


The regent loft his life in a bloody battle fought on wa 


the frozen lake Veter, and the nation became a prey 
to the Danes. Chriſtiern, maſter of Stockholm, and 
of the whole kingdom, put to death many biſhops, 
- ſenators, gentlemen, and women of illuſtrious rank; 
and his foldiers, falling upon the people ſword in 
hand, deluged the ſtreets with the blood of thouſands. 
One victim only was wanting to glut the rage of the 
barbarous Chriſtiern, this was Guſtavus ; but- that 
prince had eſcaped from confinement. There is not 
a more intereſting part of hiſtory than that which de- 
ſcribes the conduct of young Guſtavus in his calamit- 
ous ſituation. It affords pleaſure to the ſenſible mind 
to attend him in his flight from Lubec and Calmar ; 
to ſee him paſſing through the enemy's army in a cart 
loaded with ſtraw. Having gotten ſafe to Sweden, 
his relations and friends would not countenance 
him, his vaſſals would give him no aſſiſtance, and the 
friars of a religious houſe, founded by his father, 
would not afford him an, aſylum ; he concealed him- 
ſelf in the barn of one who had been a domeſtic to 
his father, by whom he was informed that his family © 
had-periſhed by the hands of the executioner. Fear- 
ing a diſcovery in this retreat, he went into Dalecarlia 

attended by a guide, who robbed and left him. Wan- 
dering on the mountains, and deſtitute of food, he was 
forced to hire himſelf as a labourer in the mines. In 
this ſituation he was known to a woman, and conduct- 


ed bys her to a gentleman, who expreſſed ſome deſire to 
| Terve | 
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ſerve him. Again, a pretended friend entertained, and 
„ him. A country clergyman concealed him, 
| ſhared his deſigns for the deliverance of his country, 
and perſuaded him to apply to the pealants, Guſtavus 
reliſhed- his advice, he affembled them on Chriſtmas 
day, diſcovered to them who he was, inſpired them 
with a reſolution to throw off the Danith yoke, and put 
| himſelf at their head. Hence the commencement of his 
ſucceſs. With an army which continually increaſed, 
he expelled the Danes from the Swedith provinces, got 
| himſelf declared regent, ſeized upon Stockholm, was 
crowned. king of Sweden by the ſtates, and obliged 
Chriſtiern to take refuge in Denmark, while Troll went 
into Norway to foment new troubles. Fixed upon 
the throne, Guſtavus turned his attention to promote 
the wealth and happineſs of his country. His court 
became the habitation of politeneſs and magnificence.. 
He invited learned men into his kingdom. Order 
and regulary were introduced into the finances. The 
troops were better diſciplined, and Sweden aſſumed 
a new face. To render him truly a king, one great 
blow remained to be ſtruck ; this was to humble the 
powerful, wealthy, and factious clergy ; and he ſaw 
that the beſt means to accompliſh this was, to intro» 
duce the reformation into his dominions. He at- 
tempted this important revolution, and ſucceeded, 
Olaus Petri was placed at the head of the Swediſh 
reformed church. This change occaſioned ſome diſ- 
turbances, but theſe conduced to the advantage of 
Guſtavus, Maſter of the clergy, he humblec the no- 
bility, made himſelf an independent monarch, de- 
S e 


— 
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In Denmark, after the weak reign 225 John 1 ; 


Chriſtiern II. being driven out of Sweden by Guſta- 
vus, and continuing to treat the Danes in the moſt 
tyrannical manner, was precipitated from the throne 


by his own ſubjects, who deſpiſed and deteſted him, 


— 


His nephew Frederick, who was choſen in his place, 
attempted in vain to reconquer Sweden. Obliged 
to acknowledge Guſtavus, he defeated the enterpriſes 
of Chriſtiern, who, having eſcaped out of priſon, 
_ endeavoured again to obtain the crown which his 


mad conduct had loſt, Troll was flain in a battle; 


Chriſtiern became once more his ſucceſſor's priſoner, 


and the generous Frederick dedicated his reign to the 


| Proſperity of his ſubjects. Chriſtiern III. who ſuc- 
ceeded his father Frederick, invited the arts and 
ſeiences into , and nee the reforma- 
tion. WEE bd 


Portugal . every day more Sh by he 


1 diſcoveries of her navigators, and the conqueſts of her 
admirals. During this period, and in the reign of the . 


great Emmanuel, Vaſco de Gama doubled the Cape 


of Good Hope, penetrated into the Eaſtern Ocean, 


traverſed ſix thouſand leagues of coaſt, ſailed to the 


Indies, and arrrived at Calicut, where he made the 
name of the Portugueſe be reſpected; Almeida puſned 
his diſcoveries ſtill farther, and began that commerce 


which had enriched Egypt; Albuquerque diſcovered 
the moſt diſtant extremities of Aſia, conquered Mala- 
bar, founded Goa, found out the iſlands of Ceylon, 
dane the * and ſent * nn pearls, 


* 
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ed in Brazil in South America, and founded there a 
a colony, which is ſtill the moſt powerful of any belong- 
ing to Portugal. In. the reign of John III. the Por- 
tugueſe continuing their diſcoveries, arrived at China, 


and made that empire known to Europe. The con- 
queſt of the iſland of Hainan, in the centre of which 
they built Macao, the diſcovery of Japan, which be- 
came a ſource of prodigious commerce, and the theatre 


of the zeal of Francis Xavier, raiſed Portugal to the 


ſummit of glory, and greatly increaſed her wealth. 


The annals of Turky, in this period, preſent the 


reader with the depoſition of Bajazet, who had no 


abilities for government; with the cruel and vigor- 
ous reign of Selim his ſon; with the ſhining victories 
of Solyman II. his wars in Hungary, Germany, and 


Africa, with the houſe of 4 and his e 


expeditions i in Aſia. 


_ The Reformation, —The ancient and hes hiſtory 
of mankind does not prefent us with a more import. + 
ant revolution, than that which the reformation 


brought about in the beginning of the ſixteenth cen- 
. tury. Perhaps, no revolution has had ſo marked and 


general an influence upon the induſtry of nations, the 

government of kingdoms, the manners of men, the 

| progreſs of ſcience, and upon ſociety in general. The 
reader is already acquainted with the exceſſive power FR 

which the popes had acquired in things ſpiritual and 

temporal. All Europe bowed under theyoke of Rem, 

and trembled at the name of pontiff. Thoſe, w 
N from time to time 5 had _ „ to withſtand 

5 | this 
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indigo, and ſpices of the eaſt, to Liſbon. At the ſame | 
time Alvarez de Cabrel, ſailing towards the weſt, land. 
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this formidable power, had all miſcarried. Emperors, 
Kings, and nations, had in vain employed force, re- 
_ ligion, and ſcience, to break their chains; the pon- 
__ tiff's throne remained unſhaken, and his enemies, af. 
ter unavailing attempts, were obliged to acknowledge 
- themſelves the ſlaves of the See of Rome. An unin- 
- terrupted train of triumphs over the Chriſtian world, 
feemed firmly to/ eſtabliſh the deſpotiſm of the popes. 
But there is an appointed time for every thing. It was 
reſerved by providence for an obſcure individual to 
ſhake this formidable throne, to deprive the Romiſh 
ſoyercign of one half of his empire, and diſcompoſe 
the other; to rouge men from that deep ſleep in 
which they were buried, and preſent them with the 
lamp of reaſon and religion, with which they might 
| ſee the errors, impoſtures, and uſurpations of the La- 
tin church; and chiefly, that they might feel the 
miſery of their ſervile condition. Luther was the au- 
thor, or rather inſtrument, of this memorable revo- 
lution. Born at Eyſleben, in Saxony, of parents in a 
low ſtation of life, he was put into a convent of Au- 
guſtin friars, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
bis great application to ſtudy, by his penetration, and 
_ chiefly, by an eaſy and bold manner of expreſſing him- 
| ſelf. He was made teacher of philoſophy at Wittem- 
berg, and ſoon roſe to be profeſſor of theology in the 
ſame city, where he acquired great reputation. At that 
time Leo X. the patron of the arts and ſciences, wanted 
to finiſh the ſuperb church of St. Peter in Rome, and 
ſeeing his treaſure exhauſted, he opened a treaſury of 
indulgences. They were ſent from Rome to be ſold 
4 * j and the Domunicans were charged with | 
the 
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the ſale of them. Never was there ſo ſcandalous an | 
_ abuſe of indulgences. They were ſold publicly as 


| mercantile ware, and with the greateſt indecency in 
taverns and ale houſes. They were proclaimed. as 
heavenly favours, which of themſelves blotted out the 
moſt heinous crimes. This tended to the encourage- 


ment and increaſe of all kinds of vice. The wicked 
were not deterred by any motive of fear from the com- 
miſſion of crimes. Hence we may eaſily conceive how 


very dangerous ſuch a doctrine was to ſociety, chiefly 


at a time, when the voice of conſcience was ſtifled by 


ſuperſtition, and reaſon and true religion almoſt loſt in 


a crowd of abſurd errors. Whether it was a deteſta- 


tion for this doctrine, and theſe abuſes, or jealouſy, 
as ſome ſay, the Auguſtin friars made choice of Lu- 


ther to preach againſt indulgences, and thoſe who ſold 


them. The young monk, poſſeſſed of a lively imagi- 
nation, and armed with the flambeau of reaſon and 


ſcripture, declaimed with great ſtrength of eloquence | 


againſt theſe pernicious maxims, pointed out the true 
principles of indulgences, cooled the zeal of the pur- 


chaſers; and emboldened by this ſucceſs, his views 


went farther; he diſplayed and attacked the uſurpa- 
tions and errors of the church of Rome: In a word, 


he tore off the veil which hid theſe things from the 


eyes of the world, and the throne of the Pontiffs be- 


gan to totter. Leo, who had at firſt deſpiſed Luther, 


was alarmed at the progreſs of that reformer, and 
ſummoned him before his tribunal at Rome. Fre- 


derick of Saxony, who protected him, obtained the | 


favour of having his cauſe tried in Germany. Luther 
n at FARE Got of Aug protected by the 


emperor 
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e Charles dale conduct. Cardinal Cajetanz 
who was his judge, refuſed to hear him, and would 


8) oblige him to retract. Luther would not comply, ap- 


pealed to a general council, retired ſecretly. from 
. Augſburg, and returned into his own country, attend- 


45 ed by many proſelytes. Hitherto Leo had contented 
himſelf with threatenings; but as the reformation in- 


. creaſed, he thundered out anathemas, and would pu- 
niſh him, whom he conſidered as the author. The 
condemnation of the pope denounced againſt him, 


5 did but irritate Luther the more. Protected by his 


ſovereign and countrymen, he renewed his appeal to 
a general council, treated the pope as Anti- Chriſt, 


burnt the bull of excommunication at Wittemberg, 


attacked the moſt valuable doctrines of the church of 
| Rome, and ſpoke with contempt againſt her moſt 


ſolemn ceremonies. Charles V. at the requeſt of Leo, 


| 1 Luther came, ſpoke with a decent boldneſs, confeſſed 


ordered the reformer to appear at the diet of worms: 


that his zeal might have carried him beyond the 
dounds of a wiſe moderation; but at the ſame time 


' refuſed to retract his opinions, unleſs they could con- 


vince him of their falſehood. Neither premiſes nor 
- threatenings could ſhake his reſolution. His firmneſs 

" alarmed the Romiſh clergy ; and it was propoſed to 
Charles to imitate Sigiſmand, who, notwithſtanding 
the faith of a ſafe conduct, delivered John Hus and 
Jerome of Prague to the flames. The emperor, not 
willing to ſtain himſelf with fo odious a crime, per- 
mitted Luther to retire; but ſoon after, an edict ap- 


. peared in the name of Charles V. forbidding the 


Os of the ene to harbour * "ns enjoining 
* | them 
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them to apprehend him, as ſoon as his ſafe conduct 
ſhould expire. The elector of Saxony, not daring to 
protect him openly, concealed him in a caſtle, by 
which he was ſecured from the fury of his enemies, 
had time to digeſt his ſyſtem, and form a body of 
doctrines. His firſt attack was againſt the doctrines 
of the church of Rome; he admitted only two ſacra- 
ments, Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper, conſidering 
the reſt as the invention of ſelf-intereſt, and adopted 
by ſuperſtition. He rejected the invocation of ſaints, 
not only as uſeleſs, but idolatrous ; prayers for the 
dead he conſidered as a ſnare to the faithful; purga- 
tory as an abſurdity invented by the avarice of the 
clergy ; and auricular confeſſion as a ridiculous cere- 
mony. The doctrines of conſub/tantiation, juſtifying 
faith, and prede/tination, were his favourite tenets. - 
From doctrines he paſſed to the government of the 
church. He maintained that the pope has no autho- 
| rity beyond the dioceſe of Rome; that the juriſ- 
_ diction of biſhops is founded only in the choice which 
Chriſtians make. He repreſented the moſt part of 
clerical diſtinctions as the effect of a moſt odious ty- 
ranny. ' He treated the opulence of eccleſiaſtics as a 
criminal uſurpation. He ſhewed celebacy to be a 
| ſource of many abuſes, and that religious vows which 
prevent marriage are contrary to the nature of the 
goſpel. He opened the cloiſters, cauſed the prieſts 
to marry, did himſelf take Catharine Bore, a nun, to 
be his wife, exhorted princes to ſeize the wealth of 
the clergy, to take part of it to themſelves, and with 
the reſt, to found colleges and hoſpitals, promote na- 
| _ * and repair the public roads. Such 
e rational 
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rational and praiſe-worthy views engaged the elector 
of Saxony more than ever to protect him. From this 

time Luther had the happineſs to ſee his country em- 
brace his doctrines, and adopt the reformation. From 
Saxony, his opinions paſſed into Heſſe, which country 
became alſo reformed, and a great part of the north 
of Germany. Multitudes of diſciples ſeconded his 
efforts. Melancthon, one of the fineſt genuiſſes of 

his time, was the chief ſupport of the Lutheran re- 


formation, and gave it immenſe reſpect by his know- 


ledge and moderation. At the ſame time, pious and 
zealous men ſpread the reformed doctrines through 
Europe. Bucer introduced them into the $48 © | 
cities upon the Rhine; and Olaus into Sweden, his 
native country. What triumph for Luther, to ſee 


the half of Europe ſhaking off the yoke of Rome; 


entire kingdoms adopting his opinions, a powerful 
party conſulting him, and receiving his deciſions with 
reſpect! How great the glory of this reformer, to have 
changed the world, enlightened the minds of men, 
reſtored primitive Chriſtianity, and the uſe of the 
| ſcriptures to all, and to die peaceably in the midſt of 
his family, without fear, and without remorſe ? | 

The character of the father of the reformation i 19 
excellently well drawn by a celebrated hiſtorian, and 
with it 1 ſhall preſent the reader. Luther died in 
his native city of Eyſleben, of an inflammation in his 
ſtomach, in the ſixty third year of his age. As that 
great reformer was the inſtrument of providence in 
bringing about a very remarkable and happy revo- 
lution, ſo there is the moſt ſtriking oppoſition in his 


character as drawn by enemies and friends. The 
| former, 


yo 
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: former, ſhocked at his conduct, and mad with rage : 


to ſee him overturn with a high hand, all the princi- 
ples of their faith, and the objects of their veneration 


and love, have imputed to him, not only the i imper- 


fections and faults of man, but the qualities of an in- 
fernal fiend. The latter, viewing him as the reſtorer 
of Chriſtian liberty, and of the purity of the goſpel 
doctrine and wofſhip, were ſo impreſſed with grate- 
ful admiration, that they have aſcribed to him ſome- 


thing more than human perfection, and have viewed 
his actions with almoſt the ſame veneration, that is 
due only to thoſe of Jeſus Chriſt, the prophets and 


apoſtles. It is his own conduct, not the undiſtin- 
* guiſhing cenſure or the exaggerated praiſe of his 
e contemporaries, which ought to regulate the opini- 
< ons of the preſent age concerning him. Zeal for 
„what he regarded as truth, undaunted intrepidity 
6 to maintain it, abilities both natural and acquired to 
« defend it, and unwezried induſtry to propagate 
« it, are virtues which ſhine ſo conſpicuouſly in every. 


< part of his behaviour, that even his enemies muſt _ 


“allow him to have poſſeſſed them in an eminent de- 
6 gree.. To theſe may be added with equal juſtice, 


* ſuch purity and even auſterity of manners, as be- 


* came one who aſſumed the character of a reformer ; 
& ſuch ſanctity of life as ſuited the doctrine which he de- 
e livered ; and ſuch perfect diſintereſtedneſs as affords 
© no light preſumption of his ſincerity. Superior to all 
« ſelfiſh conſiderations, a ſtranger to the elegancies 
e of life, and deſpiſing its pleaſures, he left the ho- 
* nours and emoluments of the church to his diſci- 
s ples, remaining ſatisfied himſelf in his original ſtate 
Tt 2 * 
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* of profeſſor i in the univerſity, and paſtor of the 
* town of Wittemberg, with the moderate appoint- 
ments annexed to theſe offices. His extraordinary 
qualities were allayed with no inconſiderable mix- 
ture of human frailty and human paſſions. Theſe, 
te however, were of ſuch a nature, that they cannot 
5 be imputed to malevolence or corruption of heart, 
* but ſeem to have taken their riſe from the ſame 
5 ſource with many of his virtues. His mind forcible 
and vehement in all its operations, rouſed by great 
5 objects, or agitated by violent paſſions, broke out, 
on many occaſions, with an impetuoſity which 
* aſtoniſhes men of feebler ſpirits, or ſuch as are 
placed in a more tranquil ſituation. By carrying 
* ſome praiſe-worthy diſpoſitions to exceſs, he bor- 
c dered ſometimes on what was culpable, and was 
& often betrayed into actions which expoſed him to 
cc cenſure. His confidence that his own opinions 
& were well founded, approached to arrogance ; his 
c courage in aſſerting them, to raſnneſs; his firmneſs 
jn adhering to them, to obſtinacy; and his zeal in 
© confuting his adverſaries to rage and ſcurrility. 
& Accuſtomed himſelf to conſider every thing as 
& ſubordinate to truth, he expected the ſame de- 
& ference for it from other men; and without making 
< any allowances for their timidity or prejudices, he 
* poured forth againſt thoſe, who diſappointed him 
4 in this particular, a torrent of invective mingled 
* with contempt. Regardleſs of any diſtinction of 
& rank or character when his doQrines were attack- 
e ed, he chaſtiſed all his adverſaries, indiſcriminately, 


* with the ſame rough Rage ; ; neither the royal dig- 
; $6 * nity 
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© nity of Henry VIII. nor the eminent learning and 
& abilities of Eraſmus, ſcreened them from the ſame 
e groſs abuſe with which he treated Tetzel or Eccius. 
But theſe indecencies of which Luther was guil- 
ce ty, muſt not be imputed wholly to the violence of 
his temper. They ought to be charged in part 
6“ on the manners of the age. Among a rude peo- 
ee ple, unacquainted with thoſe maxims, which, by 
* putting continual reſtraint on the paſſions of aii 
* duals, have poliſhed ſociety, and rendered it agree- 
ce able, diſputes of every kind were managed with 
* heat, and ſtrong emotions were uttered in their 
© natural language, without reſerve or delicacy. At 
cc the ſame time, the works of learned men were all 
* compoſed in Latin, and they were not only autho- 
& rized, by the example of eminent writers in that 
. language, to uſe their antagoniſts with the 'moſt 
« jlliberal ſcurrility;- but, in a dead tongue, in- 
* decencies of every kind appear leſs ſhocking than 
* in a living language, whoſe idioms and phraſes 
*© ſeem groſs, becauſe they are familiar. 
In paſling judgment upon the characters of men, 
ve ought to try them by the principles and max- 
«© ims of their own age, not by thoſe of another. 
<« For, although virtue and vice are at all times the 
* ſame, manners and cuſtoms vary continually. Some 
© parts of Luther's behaviour, which to us appear 
“ moſt culpable, gave no diſguſt to his contempora- 
ce ries. It was even by ſome of thoſe qualities, 
* which we are now apt to blame, that he was fitted 
5 for accompliſhing the great work which he under- 
A took. To rouſe mankind, when ſunk in ignorance 
185 * or 
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ce or fuperſtition, and to encounter the rage of bi- 
„ gotry, armed with power, required the utmoſt 
<« yehemence of zeal, and a temper daring to excels, 
A gentle call would neither have reached, nor 
ce have excited thoſe to whom it was addreſſed. A 
ce ſpirit, more amiable, but leſs vigorous than Lu- 
te ther's, would have ſhrunk back from the dangers, 
e which he braved and ſurmounted. Towards the 
« cloſe of Luther's life, though without any per- 
c ceptible declenſion of his zeal or abilities, the in- 
< fir mities of his temper increaſed upon him, ſo that 
he grew daily more peevith, more iraſcible, and 
4 more impatient of contradiction. Having lived 
“e to be witneſs of his own amazing ſucceſs; to ſee a 
great part of Europe embrace his doctrines; and 
ce to ſhake the foundation of the papal throne, be- 
““ fore which the mightieſt monarchs had trembled, 
© he diſcovered, on ſome occaſions, ſymptoms of 
&« yanity and ſelf-applauſe. He muſt have been in- 
„ deed more than man, if, upon contemplating all 
© that he actually accompliſhed, he had never felt 
ce any ſentiments of this kind riſing in his breaſt *.“ 

It is natural toſuppoſethat, when the European Chriſ. 
tians were emancipated from the ſlavery of Rome, 
and found they might think for themſelves, that they 


© would not be all of one mind, with regard to the ſpe- 


culative doctrines of religion. If the ſame ideas make 
different impreſſions on the human mind, and if no 
two perſons think preciſely alike, nor ſee objects in 
the ſame point of view, how much more is this the 

E 8 e caſe 
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'* Robertſon's Hiſtory of Charles V. vol. III. octavo, p. 65. 
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caſe a the opinions and ſentiments of a multitude. 
This may account for the different ſentiments of our 
reformers upon ſome of the doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
and for the different ſects of Proteſtants at the com- 


mencement of the reformation.. But however divided 


the reformed were among themſelves in matters of 
little moment, they all agreed to reject the authority 
of the pope. Zuingliue, miniſter of Zurich, in Swit- 
zerland, though he braced the reformation, rejec- 
ted conſubſtantiation, denied the real preſence in the 
ſacrament, conſidered the doctrine of juſtifying faith 
to be a dangerous tenet, admitted the merit of good 
works which render us realy uſeful to our fellow men, 
and went ſo far as to maintain that Socrates, Ariſtides, 
Cato, and all the great men of antiquity, were not 
unworthy to enjoy the preſence of God. Predeſtina- 
tion appeared to him to be a doQtrine contrary to 
_ reaſon, religion, and good morals, As to other 
matters, he agreed with Luther, and embraced his 
ideas of the hierarchy of the church. The greateſt 
part of Switzerland adopted the ſyſtem of this re- 
former. 

John Calvin, born in the ſouth of France A appear- 
ed ſoon after, and may be ranked among the moſt 
celebrated of the reformers. He agreed with Zuing- 
lius in rejecting conſubſtantiation, and the real pre- 
ſence, but differed from him as to the merit of good 
works. He maintained, with Martin Luther, the 
doctrines of juſtification by faith, and predeſlination ; 
but differed from him in his ideas of church govern- 

ment, and \ was for a democracy, that is, that all Chriſ- 
i 85 . tian 
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tian miniſters are-equal in rank and authority. He 
wrought a memorable revolution in Geneva, where 


he was revered as an apoſtle, and eſteemed the 


founder of that republic. In the opinion of ſome, the 
death of Michael Servetus, who was burnt at Geneva 
for hereſy, and in which Calvin had a principal hand, 


is an indelible {tain upon his name and memory. 
Every ſenſible admirer of that reformer muſt be ſorry 
that he ſhould have given cauſe to bfand him with be- 


0 ing of a perſecuting ſpirit. We of this enlightened 


age are convinced, that nothing can be more unjuſt 
and impious, than to iuflict pains and penalties upon 


any for his opinions But this liberal and juſt ſenti- 
ment, fo conſonant to reaſon and the Chriftian reli- 
gion, did not prevail two hundred years ago. Then 


opinions conſidered as hoſtile to religion, were 
thought to merit corporal puniſhment ; hence, the | 


death of Servetus muſt be imputed, rather to the er- 


rors of the time in which Calvin lived, than to Calvin 


himſelf. | 
Lelius Socinus, and Fauſtus his ago; adopted 


the religious opinions of Servetus, extended them 


much farther, and publiſhed them to the world. They 
roſcribed all religious myſteries, denied the atone- 


| ment of Jeſus Chriſt for ſm, and would make Chriſti- 
anity entirely ſubject to the light reaſon. They were 


the founders of the ſect called Socinians. 

The Anabaptiſts, who appeared during the courſe 
of this period, would introduce into ſociety, a perfect 
independence in ſpiritual and temporal affairs. Their 


contempt of baptiſm gave name to the ſect, which 
Was compoſed of the loweſt claſs of mankind. They 
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ſaw with indignation a ſmall number enjoying the 
wealth and honours of this life, reaping the advan- 
tage of their labours, while they themſelves bore the 
| burden of ſociety. Equality was their cry. Twenty 
thouſand of theſe miſtaken people, armed with fire 
and ſword, attempted to deſtroy thoſe ſubordinations 
which conſtitute the harmony and happineſs of ſociety. 


Fauſtus and Muncer, Saxons by birth, who eſtabliſh- 


ed this confederacy in Weſtphalia, were ſucceeded by 
John of Leyden, a taylor. John, contrary to his own 
principles, was made king by his followers ; he 
took the city of Munſter, laid waſte Germany, and 
was killed by thoſe nobles, whoſe titles and ho- 
nours he wiſhed to annihilate. Who would have 
thought that this mad ſe& would have given birth to 
the Quakers? Their principles and views were the 
ſame; that is, to eſtabliſh a natural equality, But what 
difference in their als! Never was a ſect more an 
enemy to all violence, than that of the Quakers ; pa- 
tience, charity, and moderation, are the amiable qua- 
lities they poſſeſs. he 
When we behold ſo many reformers riſe up in 
different countries, and almoſt at the ſame time, a- 
gainſt the church of Rome, it is natural to aſk what 
were the motives which animated them? The preju- 
dices of enemies, and the too great zeal of friends and 
admirers, conceal the truth, and render it difficult to 
be known. Were our firſt reformers holy and pious 
men, influenced by the ſole motive of rectifying the 
crying abuſes which had crept into the Chriſtian 
church ; and was it their only wiſh, to eſtabliſh amon 


Chriſtians the # golpet in its primitive purity ? This is 
Uu - what 
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what Proteſtants affert. Read the authors of the 
communion of the church of Rome; they repreſent 
the reformers as monſters, whom a ſpirit of pride and 
libertiniſm ſtirred up to deſtroy all that is venerable. 
in religion. Is the language of the one or the other, 
that of truth? Paſſion and blind zeal, fee only the 
extremes. We ſhould judge according to truth, and 
with reaſon and candour ; not under the influence 
of animoſity and prejudice. At leaſt, let us ſuſpend 
our judgment, if we are afraid of being biaſed by 
either the one or the other. It is evident from the 
conduct of the authors of the reformation, that their 
motives were good, that they acted from conviction, 
and with ſincerity. Friends to the moſt important 
intereſts of Chriſtians, their only view was to diſabuſe 
them of error, bring them back to the true worſhip 
of God, and to that liberty wherewith Chriſt has 
made us free.” But our reformers were men, and 
therefore liable to the imperfections of humanity. 
It is poſſible that ſome vanity, humour, intereſt, might 
be blended with the zeal of Luther and Calvin. At 
ſetting out, perhaps they thought not to go ſo far. 
Warmed with the ſucceſs which attended their under- 
f taking, it is poſſible that ambition might have ſome 
ſhare in their deſigns. The monaſtic life and cele- 
# bacy were diſagreeable to Luther; this might be one 
motive to induce him to preach againſt them. How- 
ever, they appear, from the whole of their character 
and conduct, to have had abilities adequate to the 
work in which they engaged; and Proteſtants ſnould 


de remember them with eee and 8 
tude. | £ 
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Calvin was of irreproachable morals, uniform in 
his profeſſion and practice, and a moſt excellent rea- 
ſoner; ſo that whatever fault ſome may ſind with his 
opinions, they cannot but approve of theſe traits of 
his charaQer.—Zuinglius, though of different ſenti- 
ments, was pure and ſincere in his intentions. _ His 
ſyſtem is thought, by many, to be more conformable 
to reaſon, and better adapted to gain thoſe of a like 
temper and diſpoſition with himſelf. —Melan&hon 
was a man of entenſive knowledge, and of a molt re- 


| ſpectable character. When we read his writings, we 
cannot but eſteem them, and when we reflect upon 


his life, we cannot but love him. 
The very great ſucceſs of the reformation was 


owing to many cauſes. The enormous abuſes of the 
church of Rome, the agitation of the minds of men 
juſt emerged from a ſtate of barbariſm, the general 
utility of the doctrines of the reformation, the revival 
of learning, the invention of printing, that ſpirit of 
intolerance with which the partizans of Rome were 
animated, the character of the popes at that time, 
the writings of Eraſmus, in which he expoſed the 
errors and impieties of his own church; all theſe 
contributed to the rapid progreſs of the reformation, 
and were cauſes, in the courſe of providence, to over - 


turn the coloſſus of papal power. Perſecution, the 


firſt means made uſe of to cruſh the reformation, had 
a quite contrary effect. Francis I. Charles V. Henry 
VIII. and his daughter Mary, by their bloody edicts and 
cruel ſeverities, made, perhaps, as many proſelytes to 
the reformation, as the learning of Luther, the elo- 


er of Melancthon, and the reaſoning of Cr. g 
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The hatin mind oppoſes whatever would violate the 
conſcience; The crown of martyrdom is glorious, 
and torments cannot intimidate him who is convinced 


that he ſuffers in a good cauſe. The votaries of the 
church of Rome gained very little by the council of 


Trent. The Proteſtants had earneſtly ſolicited a ge- 
neral council, but they would not abide by its decrees. 
They ſaid that the pope had regulated all its deciſions 
. by his legates and intrigues; and that temporal mat- 
ters and ſecular intereſts had been more attended 
to than the concerns of religion: the ſcandalous pic- | 
ture which father Paul, a Venetian, has drawn of the 
council of Trent, juſtifies the complaints of the re- 
formed againſt that aſſembly. To all the cauſes al- 
ready mentioned, it may juſt be obſerved, that the 
principal and leading cauſe of the reformation from 
popery, that cauſe to which all the reſt may be re- 
duced, was the ſupreme direction of the Divine Be- 
ing; and a conviction of this upon the mind, will 
induce Proteſtants gratefully to acknowledge and 
thankfully to enjoy this valuable bleſſing” _ 
Conſequences of the diſcovery) The diſcovery of 
of America and the Indies. = America and the In- 
dies opens a large field to a mind accuſtomed to phi- 
loſophical reflections. The merchant, who draws his 
wealth from India or the new world, the adventu- 
rer, who has made his fortune in theſe countries, will 
not heſitate to aver, that the diſcoveries of the Por- 
tugueſe and Columbus have been, and are, of the ut- 
moſt importance to Europe. But the philoſopher, not 
warped by ſelf-intereſt and prejudice, inquires if this 
* has been uſeful to 0 and beneficial to 
the 
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the human race. He allows not himſelf to be ſeduced 
by the ſpecious reaſons of thoſe, who boldly aſlert, that 
it is to the diſcovery of America, and a way to the Eaſt 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, that Europe is in- 
debted for her commerce and civilization. ' He doubts 
the truth of ſuch bold aſſertions. We are informed 
from hiſtory that commerce and ſocial intercourſe were 
rapidly increaſing in Europe, before the diſcoveries of 
the Spaniards and Portugueſe. Without theſe diſco- 
veries, would Europe have been in the flouriſhing 
ſituation ſhe now is? Indeed, money would not be ſo 
plenty ; but the wants of men would be fewer than 
they are. An increaſe of ſpecie is favourable to 
luxury, and luxury multiplies our wants. Would 
there not be a more equal proportion between the 
price of labour and thar of proviſions ? ? Without theſe 
diſcoveries, the reſources in time of war would not 
be ſo abundant. But would there not be fewer cauſes 
of war, and would not the real ſtrength of a nation 
be greater, by being more united, and having no 
diſtant poſſeſſions to defend ? However, it cannot be 
denied but that the paſſage by the way of the Cape of 
Good Hope has been of great advantage to the ge- 


neral commerce of Europe. The Arabians, who 


traded to India, got but a part of the profit, the whole 
of which the Europeans now enjoy. But with how 
great a number of crimes has this advantage been pur- 
chaſed ? The people of Europe, to preſerve poſſeſſions 
uſurped from the natural proprietors, have often put 
one another to the ſword in America, and the ſouth of 
Aſia; and the unhappy Indians in their turn have been 
pillaged and. a by covetous and inhumane 
conquerors. 
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conquerors. Are not theſe diſcoveries ad vantageous 
to the manufactures of Europe! ? What would become 
of them without a vent in America and the Indies? 
By the ſeveral branches of trade and manufactures, 
millions of people receive an honelt and comfortable 
Hhvelihood ; induſtry and population are increaſed, 
and theſe. are the wealth of nations. The people of 
Europe are, become more induſtrious, and conſe- 
 _ quently more happy; for induſtry-procures not only 
riches, but comfort. In this point of view, the diſcove- 
ry of the new world and the Indies has been of utility 
to the human race. But when we reflect upon the 
violent and unjuſt means employed by the Europeans 
to plant colonies. in diſtant lands; upon the cruelties 
and outrages which have been, and till are, inflicted 
on the unhappy people of theſe countries; when 
as men; whom a ſordid love of gain has not diveſted 
of the feelings « of humanity, we ſeriouſly conſider the 
vile traffic in the human ſpecies, which people called | 
Chriſtians carry on ; how the miſerable Africans, torn 
from the place of their birth, are reduced to ſlavery, 
and obliged to cultivate lands which their tyrannical 
maſters have uſurped, and unjuſtly poſſeſs ; the heart 
"bleeds, and we cannot help. indulging a wiſh, that 
Vaſco de Gama and Columbus had miſcarried- in 
their deſigns. Of-what advantage is the wealth of 
the whole world, if, to obtain it, the rights of huma- 
nity and juſtice are trampled on? May the people of 
Europe. more humane, equitable, and enlightened, 
renounce the maxims of thoſe cruel politics which 


have hitherto directed them, and reſtore to the inha- 


b. of every country in their poſſeſſion, the ſacred 
5 privileges 
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privileges they received from nature! Europe is in- 
fected with a moſt loathſome diſeaſe, to which ſhe 
was a ſtranger before the diſcovery of the new world; 
a diſeaſe, the effect of vicious embraces. Some of 
Columbus' ſailors were attacked with it, and by them 
the contagion was imported into Europe. This ve- 
nom, which poiſons the ſprings of life, is the produc- 
tion of America, as the ſmall-pox, another very great 
evil, made their way to us from Africa. In the 
ravages of the venerial diſeaſe, we ſee the puniſhment | 
of unlawful pleaſure. The countries of Europe will 
never be freed from it, until the inhabitants learn 
temperance and chaſtity : a reformation devout ly to 
be wiſhed for. | 
Was America known ROE Chriſtopher Cokims | 
bus, and by what means peopled ? are queſtions, con- 
cerning which various conjectures and ſyſtems have 
been formed. The ancients gueſſed at the exiſtence 
of that hemiſphere. The ſyſtem, which places the ſun 
in the centre of our world, was taught in many ancient 
ſchools of philoſophy. But the learned reader knows 
that this ſyſtem naturally leads us to ſuppoſe anti- 
podes. This opinion had partizans in the time of 
St. Auguſtin; for that father oppoſed it with very bad 
arguments. This truth was condemned in the eighth 
century; a proof that ſome believed it even in thoſe 
dark ages; but this was no more than conjecture. It is 
not probable that the ancient navigators, without the 
aſſiſtance of the compaſs, and who made only coaſting 
voyages, durſt traverſe the immenſe ocean which ſe- 
parates the two hemiſpheres. As to the Atlantic Iſland 
mentioned by Plato, it was only a lively fiction of his 
own genius. Te all the glory of this diſcovery _ 


muſt 
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muſt be aſcribed to the knowledge, intrepidity, and 
enterpriſing genius of Columbus, notwithſtanding all 
that envy could invent to deprive him of it. | 
Many writers have laboured to find out by what 
means America was firſt peopled ; but their different 
* _ ſyſtems do not afford that conviction which removes 
all doubt. This is a problem which, perhaps, cannot 
be ſolved; or if it is capable of a ſolution, nothing 
1 but true philoſophy can do it. | 5 
=. Government.—Slavery took place among the nations 
| of Europe inſenſibly and by degrees. The very means 
made uſe of to preſerve national liberty, often be- 
came, at length, the inſtrument of its deſtruction. 
Under whatever form of government men live, they 
have always the juſteſt reaſons to dread the uſurpa- ü 
tions of the executive power. If this power is here- 
ditary, as in monarchies, every ambitious prince 
endeavours to enlarge his prerogatives. If it is only 
for life, or a limited time, as in an elective monarchy, 
or republic, the prince, magiſtrate, or families, choſen 
to exerciſe the ſupreme authority, ſeek rather to per- 
petuate than enlarge their power. Thus we have 
ſeen, during the courſe of this period, the houſe of 
Auſtria inſenſibly forging chains for Germany, and 
endeavouring to make the Imperial power hereditary 
in that family. Maximilian, by the manner in which 
he divided the circles,. had-paved the way to this ſub- 
jection. Charles V. his grandſon, whoſe ideas were 
more comprehenſive, carried on the work very ra- 
pidly, and had not the reformation taken place, 
would have finiſned it. However, notwithſtanding 
the efforts of the Proteſtants, the emperor, by humb- 
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ling the houſe of Saxony, and ſowing laſting diſcord. 
among the different branches of that family, when he 
transferred the electorate to the younger brother; the 

'emperor, I ſay, undermined the liberties of the 
Germanic body, and prepared thoſe chains with 
which his ſucceſſors bound it. 

In France, though the bounds of the royal authority 
were much enlarged, yet the external appearance of 
liberty was {till preſerved. The nobility ſtill enjoyed 
| ſome prerogatives. By uniting with the lower orders 
in the ſtate, they could ſtop, or at leaſt diminiſh, 
the progreſs of deſpotiſm. But under Francis I. 
the nobility loſt their power. He annihilated their 
rights; and this being done, it was not difficult to hum- 
ble thoſe of inferior rank. New regulations for raiſ- 
ing and maintaining the troops, brought the army to 
be ſubject to the throne. The clergy were ſubje&ed 
by the abolition of the Pragmatic ſanction, becauſe 
the dignitaries of the Gallican church were obliged 
to apply to the king for favours. The ſale of em- 
ployments, introduced in the reign of Francis I. was 

a terrible blow to public liberty. And this principle 
of corruption, which infected the whole maſs, being 
extended under the ſucceſſors of Francis, deſtroyed, 
in France, every idea of a popular government. 
The Engliſh ſeem to have forgotten the grand 

object of all their former ſtruggles. England loſt its 
energy. Henry and Mary trampled upon the liber- 
ties of the people. The parliament, hitherto the 
guardian and avenger of the nation's rights, was no- 
thing but the cowardly inſtrument of the injuſtice and . 
cruelties of their maſters, 5 
„ _ Sweden, 
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N 
85 Seelen, Spain, Florence, Milan, were in this pe- 
viod, nations blindly ſubmiſſive to their reſpective 
monarchs. Liberty appeared to have taken refuge Z 
in Switzerland and Geneva. 
There was not any remarkable revolution in the 
ſouth of Europe. Charles V. was indebted to his 
alliances for his great power. He knew how to main- 
tain them, But who knows where this ambitious 
prince would have ſtopt, had not Francis I. Solyman, 
and Luther, lived in his time? Indeed, political 
knowledge, which then began to increaſe in Europe, 
would have been capable to ſtop his ambition. The 
other powers felt the neceſſity of a political balance. 
What would have become of the liberties of Europe, 
without the wife conduct of Henry VIII. and the Ve- 


8 netians after the battle of Pavia? 


Legiſlation.—Legiſlation became every hn more 
perfect. Almoſt all the ſtates of Europe introduced 
excellent regulations, which reformed old abuſes. 
Particular hiſtories contain a detail of the progreſs of 
juriſprudence in Germany; the uſeful laws which 
were made in England in the ſtormy reign of Henry 
VIII. the wiſe ordonnances which appeared in France, 

but which could not heal the evil occaſioned by the 
ſale of employments. Anthony Duprat, by aboliſhing 
elections, the only way to furniſh able and upright 
- magiſtrates to a nation, and thinking he could ſell the 

Tight of judging cauſes, was the author of the humi- 
| Lation of the French nation. 
Mannert.—Superficial minds, who view only par. 
ticular facts, without attending to the great chain of 


I events, aſſert, that t the manners of Europe, during the 
. 7 5 ſixteenth 
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fixteenth century, were ſevere, ban, and cruel. 
The bloody executions authorized by ſuperſtition, 
and the horrid cruelties exerciſed in America, ſeem to 
juſtify this idea. But let us not judge of mankind 
in general, by the barbarities of individuals. The 
fierce conquerors of the new world were moſtly ad- 
venturers, who kept within bounds in Europe by the 
laws, gave free ſcope in diſtant countries, to that cruel 
diſpoſition they could not indulge in their native land. 
They were moſtly the dregs of the Spaniſh nation. Is 
it not then unjuſt to impute to a whole people the 
crime of thoſe individuals? We would by no means 
leſſen the horror which theſe ſcenes of cruelty natural- 
ly excite in the feeling and virtuous mind. None can 
juitify the avarice and barbarity of the Spaniſh con- 
querors of Mexico and Peru ; the falſe and cruel po- 
licy of the court of Spain, who, to preſerve thoſe rich 
countries, put to death millions of innocent and de- 
fenceleſs inhabitants. We are filled with indignation 
when we read of the blood which fanatiſm ſhed. But 


3 at the ſame time, we cannot help obſerving, that in 


the age of Columbus a happy change took place in 
the minds and manners of men. He muſt be blind 
who does not ſee that barbarous wars became leſs 
frequent. Treachery was leſs common, poiſon was 
not ſo much uſed, revolutions leſs frequent, and the 
influence of ſuperſtition much decreaſed. The ſacred 
throne of the pontiffs, which, at its pleaſure, turned 
the Chriſtian world upſide down, was almoſt annihi- 
lated. Indeed, the papal throne ſacrificed innocent 
victims in the following ages; but, ſince the time of 
the reformation, it has no longer been a ſanctuary, 
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from whence ſuperſtition could brave the united cf. : 


forts of light and reaſon. The | 

Navigation and Commerce. Navi igation and com- 
merce, which increaſe the wealth of nations, were 
brought to a high degree of perfection in this period. 
The Phonicians and Carthagenians among the anci- 
ents, and the Venetians among the moderns, never 
had ſuch bold and celebrated navigators as Columbus, 


| Balbao, Almieda, Sebaſtian Cabot, Vaſco de Gama, 


and Albuquerque. _ So many diſcoveries made com- 


- merce much more flouriſhing, and revived a ſpirit 
of induſtry in Europe. Seville and Liſbon became 


the Emporiums of the world. Spain and Portugal 
poſſeſſed more money than all the other nations 
of Europe. However theſe two kingdoms have 
not ceaſed to decline ſince the diſcovery of America 
and the Indies. Theſe are the cauſes. The vices 
which attend too much wealth, corrupted all ranks, 
and enervated the national ſpirit; dazzled with the 
heaps of gold which they drew from their mines, 


they neglected agriculture and induſtry, the moſt 
certain ſources of the proſperity of kingdoms. Their 


riches have made them .poor, and their indolence 
has enriched other nations. | 
Sciences — Belle Lettre. Fine Arts.—The ſciences 
nal a rapid progreſs in the ſixteenth century. 
Juriſprudence flouriſhed, particularly in Italy and 
France. The ſcience of anatomy was much improved. 
Veſſalius, a Fleming, deſcribed all the veſſels, great 
and ſmall, of the human body ; ; an Italian anatomiſt 
made ſome uſeful diſcoveries in the organ of hearing, 


and Fallopmus, of Modena, | in the ſyſtem of genera- 
= tion. 
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tion.— Medicine is much indebted to Linacer, who 
perſuaded. cardinal Wolſey, his friend, to build the 
_ firſt medical college that was in England. In Spain, 
the unfortunate Michael Servetus divined the circu- 
lation of the blood : Fernel and Sylvius, in France, 
gave medical lectures, which were attended by ſeve- 
ral thouſands: In Italy, Roger Carpo diſcovered the 
true ſpecific for that terrible malady, which deſtroys 
the ſources of mankind ; and the famous Fracaſtor 
was the moſt celebrated phyſician of his age. —Che- 
miſtry was alſo ſucceſsfully cultivated. Paracelſus, 
of Switzerland, did not improve this ſcience by his 
experiments; but the Flemiſh Van Helmont made 
ſome uſeful diſcoveries in chemiſtry. ; 
Geſner, a German, cultivated natural hiſtory, and 
has left us a treatiſe upon animals. Fuſchius, a Ba- 
varian, made botany his ſtudy, and his hiſtory of 
plants is ſtill eſteemed. Hernandez, a Spaniard, who 
was both a natural hiſtorian and botaniſt, has deſcrib- 
ed the animals and plants peculiar to America.— 
Copernicus, of Thorn, in Poland, taught the true 
ſyſtem of aſtronomy. Walter, a German, perceived 
the refraction of the rays of light; Werner deter- 
mined the degrees of obliquity in the Ecliptic ; and 
Francis Fernel durſt meaſure the earth.—Mathema- 
tics were not neglected. Commendin, an Italian, 
Tonſtal, an Engliſhman, and many others, were ex- 
cellent mathematicians.—This period produced ſome 
good hiſtorians; Guichardini, Machiavel, Bembo, 
and Sleidan.— A crowd of literati, too tedious to 
mention, appeared in the period under review. 


Jalius Scaliger, Sir Thomas More, Eraſmus, are 
| Names 
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names celebrated in the republic of letters. The 


Italian language was improved by many, chiefly by 
the immortal Arioſto. Letters were cultivated with 
amazing ſucceſs in England, France, and Spain, not 


only by learned men, but by HATS of illuſtrious 


rank. 
Italy was the ſeat of che "WY arts in the Kutten 
e Bramante drew the plan of St. Peter's 


church at Rome. Michael Angelo erected a cupola 
upon that magnificent edifice, the boldneſs and taſte 
of which ſurpriſe the ſpectator. That ſublime artiſt 


built ſuperb churches, ſumptuous palaces, and laid out 
the moſt enchanting gardens. All the cities of Italy 


were embelliſhed by men of taſte and knowledge in 
the fine arts; and architecture arrived at great per- 
fection. The ſame Michael Angelo gave ſymmetry, 


beauty, and what form he pleaſed, to marble with his 
chiſel, and revived the works of Praxiteles and Phi- 

dias; while another artiſt animated bronze, and made 

it receive the impreſſion of the moſt ieee 


features. 5 
The ſixteenth century ſaw four: celebrated Italian. 
ſchools for painting. Michael Angelo ſhone at Flo- 


-rence. As perfect in the art of painting, as in thoſe 
of architecture and ſculpture, he gave the canvaſs a 


ſtrength of expreſſion, a livelineſs, and enthuſiaſm, 
peculiar to himſelf, His ſcholars imbibed his ſpirit, 


and did honour to ſo great a maſter. Titian and I in- 


toret ſhone in the Venetian ſchool, and Corregio in 
that of Lombardy. But Raphael made the Roman 


ſehool ſtill more famous. His paintings diſplay a cor- 
8 reQneſs of deſign, a richneſs of order, a juſtneſs of ex- 


preſſion, 
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preſſion, and an elevation of ideas, not to be found in 
the works of any other painter. He bore away the 
palm, and perhaps he remains without an equal in his 
art. He formed ſeveral great men who became his 


rivals. Flanders had ſome good artiſts. Heemſkerke, 
John of Leyden, and Van Horley, are names, not 


unknown, in the hiſtory of the fine arts. Holben, the - 


ſcholar of Albert Durer, made himſelf celebrated in 
Germany. Invited to London, he enriched that city 
with many excellent pieces of painting. Henry VIII. 

was his patron and protector. From Italy a taſte for 
the fine arts was diffuſed through Europe. The artiſts 
of that country were entertained, rewarded, and ho- 
noured by many ſovereigns; and by their labours the 
Gothic genius retired from the principal cities of Eu- 
rope, and was replaced by that of Greece and Rome. 


( 


* 


LECTURE VII. 


Religion Sect. Revolutions in Kingdom. —Govern- 


ment—Legi/lation— Mechanic A rts—Sciences—Phjs. 2p 


bo oph elle Letire— Tine A is. 


Religion.— I ROM the middle of the fxteenth 

to the beginning of the ſeventeenth 
century, that is, from the death of Charles V. to that 
of Elizabeth, and Henry the Great, of France, ſcenes 
of confuſion and blood agitated and deſolated a great 
part of Europe. Religion was the pretext ; but it is 
wrong to impute to Chriſtianity the evils which were 


the conſequence of the. ee paſſions, and in- 
 terelis 
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tereſts of men. However, E ſpirit 95 frenzy, fury, 
and intolerance, ſeized all parties. The rage of fa- 
natiſm was let looſe, and animated both Proteſtants 
and Roman Catholics. Familiarized with the idea of 
civil and religious toleration, taught by experience 
| how beneficial its effects are to ſociety, we of this en- 
lightened age cannot conceive how men could be ca- 
pable of ſuch exceſſes, merely for ſpeculative opinions. 
To ſanction violent, bloody, and general perſecutions 
by public authority, appears to us incredible. Why 
were not the Chriſtians of the ſixteenth century per- 
ſuaded that religion ſhould be a bond of union, and 
not an inſtrument of diſcord ? That it ſhould baniſh 
ſuperſtition, diſarm fanatiſm, and not excite men to 
butcher one another.. Theſe truths ſo evidently clear 
to us, were far from being ſo two centuries ago. The 
ſacred rights of conſcience were not then underſtood. 
The precious liberty of thinking for ourſelves, that 
liberty inherent in man, was altogether unknown. 
Chriſtians had no idea of toleration 3 they did not 
even underſtand the word, at leaſt in the ſenſe we do. 
What could be the cauſe of this? Let us try to give a 
Fe anſwer to this queſtion. | 
Among the ancient Heathens, whoſe gods were nu- 
merous and local, it does not appear that diverſity of 
ſentiments concerning the object of their worſhip, . 
was ever the cauſe of any animoſity, much leſs of re- 
ligtous wars. By paying religious worſhip to one di- 
vinity, they did not deny the exiſtence and power of 
others, and the religious ceremonies of one country 
were not incompatable with thoſe of another. Thus 
their difference of opinion in matters of religion did 
| | ; 25 2 not 


peace prevailed among the Pagans, notwithſtanding 


the number of their gods, and the endleſs variety f | ; 


their religious ceremonies. But when the preachers 


bf the gaſpel announced to the world the Supreme 
Being as the alone object of religious adoration, and 
preſcribed to men the for m of worſhip moſt conforms 6 


able to his nature and perfections, all who embraced 


this doctrine, were to believe the worſhip of the Hea - 


then abſurd and impious. Hence the firſt Chriſtians 


_ declaimed againſt idolatry, and exhorted men to for- 


ſake the worſhip of thoſe who are no gods, and to wor- 
ſhip the Divine Being who made heaven and earth. 
But when Chriſtianity was made the religion of the 
Roman empire, by the edict of Conſtantine, though 
there were innumerable converts, yet many were ſtill 


attached to the ancient worſhip. The obſtinacy of 


thoſe who would not renounce Heatheniſm, on the 


one hand, and the miſtaken zeal of Chriſtians on the 


other, engendered a ſpirit of perſecution. The Hea- 
then emperors had perſecuted the Chriſtians, and the 
' Chriſtians, when inveſted with power, became. perſe- 
cutors in their turn; -inſtead of proſelyting thoſe who 


were {till Heathens, by mildneſs and. perſuaſion, they 


armed againſt them the ſecular auaritys: and would 
force them to believe. 


Diſputes aroſe among Chriſtians themſelves.. Con- | 


| troverſies concerning many articles of faith multi- 
plied, and the ſame ſeverities were employed againſt 
heretics, that had been made uſe of againſt-infidels and 
idolaters. Each party endeavoured to ſecure the 
Powe of the civil  magitrate, Hence Chriliaps 
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openly perſecuted. each other. 'To put an end to 
theſe ſcandalous diviſions, and to ſatisfy their own 
ambition, the biſhops of Rome pretended to infallibi- 
lity, which gave them a Tight to explain the articles 
of faith, and finally to determine all controverſies. 
However bold and unjuſt this pretenſion might be, the 
- popes knew how to improve to their own advantage 
the credulity of thoſe who believed it. Perhaps they 
thought it neceſſary to have a tribunal which might 
decide all religious diſputes : However that may be, 
the remedy was worſe than the diſeaſe. Indeed, reli- 
gious wars originated from a diverſity of opinions a- 
mong Chriſtians, and a want of charity. But what 
was the conſequence of the fupremacy of the popes ? 
Ignorance and a negle& of every duty and virtue, 
_ Chriſtians were forced to ſubmit to all that this pre- 
tended infallible tribunal decreed. Doubt was conſi- 
dered as a crime, and vengeance. always wang! over the 
head of the unwary, 5 
Europe had borne, for ſeveral centuries, this yoke 
of ſpiritual deſpotiſm. None durſt call in queſtion 
the authority upon which it was founded. But when 
the reformation took place, the general opinion was, 
that thoſe who were in poſſeſſion of the true religion, 
might employ force to extirpate error “; and as each 
ſect believed they were in poſſeſſion of the truth, 
all pretended to enjoy the privileges annexed to it. 
The Roman Catholics, who reſted upon the decifions 
= : of an infallible judge, never doubted but truth was on 
" | their oe, and PENS the Ore 2 to all in- 


novators. 
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novators. The Proteſtants, who were no leſs per- 
ſuaded of the truth of their doctrine, were as zealous 
to engage the princes of their party to puniſh thoſe 
who preſumed to oppoſe the progreſs of their opinions. 
Thus ſeveral of our reformers ſhewed too much of a 
perſecuting ſpirit, and ſometimes inflicted upon their 
oppoſers the very ſame kind of puniſhment the church 
of Rome had inflicted n thoſe who withſtood her 


uůſuxrpations. 


Lutheraniſm did not make much progreſs after the 
death of its founder. The doctrines and church diſ. 
cipline of Calvin, got the aſcendancy among the re- 
formed. Many powerful princes of Germany con- 
formed to the worſhip of the apoſtle of Geneva. Eng- 

land, Scotland, the Proteſtants in France, the ſeven 
United Provinces, embraced Calviniſm. In England, 
Elizabeth, in adopting the doctrines of Calvin, re- 

' tained a good deal of the peagentry of the church of 
Rome, particularly, a diſtinction of ranks among the 
clergy ; becauſe ſhe was fond of pomp, and thought 
that the orders of archbiſhops, biſhops, &c. in the 
church (ſhe being the ſupreme head} would make all 
her ſubjects more obedient. Hence we find in the 
church of England, almoſt the ſame hierarchy that 
there is in the church of Rome, and a great part 
of her ceremonies. The zealous Proteſtants deny 
that this queen was influenced by any human motive 
to introduce Calviniſm into her dominions. Con- 
viction, and the force of truth, ſay they, perſuaded 
her to embrace the reformation. This is the language 
of zeal without juſt reflection; but hiſtory indulges 


no ſuch prejudices, it attends to truth, and judges by 
| 7M ki 2 | | facts. 


A 
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facts. Hiſtory thus repreſents the celebrated Eliza- 
beth. Born of a marriage, believed by one half of 
Chriſtians to be unlawful, her right to the crown had 
been. ſet afide by her father s edict, and that edict 
confirmed by the general aſſembly of the nation. 
Indeed Henry's laſt will appeared to re · eſtabliſn 
it; but the doubts concerning the legitimacy of 
her birth were not removed. In the reign of her 
brother, an audacious protector had attempted to 
_ facrifice her to his ambition. Freed from this danger, 
ſhe had been expoſed to a greater under the ſuper- 
ſtitious Mary, whom bigotry and jealouſy prompted 
to maltreat Elizabeth. Wrongfully accuſed, ſhe had 
been confined in the Tower, where ſhe more than once 
ran the riſk of loſing her life. In this ſituation, ſhe 
alleviated her diſtreſſes by improving her mind with 
knowledge. The people, who could not diſcover in 
Mary any of thoſe qualities which ſhone in Elizabeth, 
were greatly attached to her; but their love and attach - 
ment to Elizabeth ſerved only to irritate her ſiſter 
the more againſt her, and ſhe would certainly have 
fallen a facrifice to Mary's hatred, had not Philip, 
with political views, ſuſpended the barbarous blow. 
The courſe of theſe misfortunes was ſtopt by the death 
of Mary. Having aſcended the throne of England, 
Elizabeth ſaw her ſubjects divided into two factions, 
enemies to each other. The Catholics, who govern- 
ed in the council, and enjoyed the great offices of 
tate, appeared to be the moſt powerful; whereas the 
reformed, whom the tyranny and intolerance of Mary 
had overwhelmed with diſtreſs, were, to appearance, 
N without real frength, However, they were the moſt _ 
| og numerous, 


Aa favourable * She yours behold the cloiſters as 


1 
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numerous, and the nation in general inclined to the 
reformation. Perhaps Elizabeth herſelf was indif- 
ferent with regard to the Roman Catholic or Pro- 
teſtant doctrines and worſhip ; but it was neceſſary 


to determine for the one or the other. She conſider- 
ed them only as for or againſt her intereſt as a ſove- 
reign. Her friends had been the ſupport of the re- 


formation, many of whom had been put to death; 
her enemies had promoted and ſupported popery. 


The Catholics had always denied the legitimacy of 
her birth, and conſequently doubted the validity of 


her title to the crown; therefore her particular intereſt 
would influence her to determine againſt Rome. 80 


would alſo her character. Of a haughty temper, the 


faw, with indignation, crowned heads proſtrate at the 
feet of the Romiſh pontiff. Vindictive, how could 
ſhe forget the bulls of excommunication thundered 


| againſt her father? Jealous of her authority, it gave her 


pain to ſee in her dominions numbers of ecclefialtics 


_ obedient to the See of Rome. It has been ſaid that 

Elizabeth was a dieſt. If this is true, it was more 
natural to prefer a religion which has fewer myſte- 
ries, and is more agreeable to reaſon. The intereſt of 


the ſtate was joined to all theſe conſiderations. Eliza- 
beth wiſely reckoned a prudent ceconomy among the 
chief virtues of a ſovereign. The immenſe wealth - 


of the clergy, with which the might enrich her ex- 


chequer, would attract her notice. Conſidering po- 
pulation as the ſource of the proſperity of nations, and 


that the celebacy of the clergy diminiſhes it, ſhe would 


view the reformation, which allows all to marry, in 


the q 
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the bane of ſociety, of the ſtate, ad of induſtry. Theſe 
reaſons were ſufficient to incline her to embrace the 
reformed religion. She did not however diſcover her 
4 ſentiments till after the i imperious Paul IV. had con- 
h temptuouſiy rejected her ſubmiſſion, treated her birth 
as ſpurious, ordered her to deſcend from the throne, 
and put her crown into his hands, that he might diſ- 
poſe of it as he pleaſed. The pope's impudence 
highly provoked Elizabeth, ſhe broke off all connec- 
tion with Rome, and publicly declared for the refor- 
mation. The Catholic religion was proſcribed by 
the parliament. The religious edifice of her ſiſter 
was razed to the foundation, and taking the title of 
ſupreme head of the church of England, ſhe planned 
— and executed a particular form of religion. She re- 
«ceived the doctrines of Calvin, but retained a part of 
the ancient ceremonies; convinced, no doubt, that 
external ſplendour renders religion more auguſt in the 
eyes of its votaries, and atfaches them more cloſely 
to its maxims. 
Independence and a rigid e were the cha- 
radteriſtics of Calviniſm in the ſixteenth century. 
And the reaſon of this might be; it was introduced 
by men who were enemies to luxury, either from 
pringiple, or becauſe their ſituation in life would not 
allow them to indulge it; by men who were enemies 
to clerical power, the ſeverity of which they had felt. 
Convinced of the falſeneſs of the doctrines authorized 
: by the church of Rome, and animated with zeal, the 
Calviniſts preached powerfully againſt them; nay, 
ſio averſe were they to popery, that in a tranſport of 
paſſion, rather than true zeal, they robbed the 
8 £9 churches 
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churches of their ornaments, proſeribed the liturgy, 
broke croſſes, tore the clerical robes, and deſtroyed 
thoſe diſtinctions which the cuſtoms of many ages had 
eſtabliſhed. The unbridled fury of the Calviniſtic 
reformers carried them by much too far; and its ef- 
fects muſt ſtill be lamented. Had they conducted 
themſelves as reaſonable men, many noble piles of. 
building, and fine pieces of painting, would itill have 
remained. It was under this form that Calviniſm was 
introduced into Holland, Switzerland, Scotland, and 
France. In the two laſt kingdoms the reformation 
was attended with many troubles. The French Pro- 
teſtants, weary with ſuffering, and forced, by the 
moſt cruel treatment, to come to extremities, reſolved 
to ſeize the firſt opportunity to oppoſe and ſtop their 
perſecutors. The ſeverities of the inquiſition which 
Cardinal de Guiſe employed againſt them, without 
regard to age, ſex, or rank; the death of Anne du 
Bourg, a magiſtrate, venerable for his knowledge and 
integrity, who was treated as the vileſt criminal, only 
becauſe he embraced the reformation, produced the 
famous conſpiracy of Amboiſe, ſo fatal to a thouſand” 
' Proteſtant gentlemen who were charged with the ex- 
ecution of it, and which would have loſt Conde his 
life, had not the death of Francis changed the face of 
affairs. At the commencement of the reign of Charles 
IX. the jealouſy which Catharine de Medicis enter- 
_ tained of the Guiſes was favourable to the Proteſtants. 
The conference of Poiſſy, in which Beza was ſo great- 
ly ſuperior to Cardinal de Guiſe in point of argument, 
procured them liberty of conſcience, and equal privi- 


leges with the Catholies; but this any increaſed the 
| hatred 
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hatred of the Guiſes, who ſought their deſtruction. 

They had emiſſaries in every part of the kingdom, 
who made the people believe that the Catholic reli. 
gion was in great danger under a weak government. 
Ihe Conſtable Montmorenci, the Mareſhal de St. 
Andre, and Anthony of Navarre, a weak prince, 
were gained to their party. Theſe three lords form- 
ed a triumvirate, and ſolemnly engaged to defend the 
Catholic religion from its enemies, and the enterpriſes 


of the throne. From that moment the minds of men 


were ſtrongly agitated, hatred and diſcord were kin- 
dled in every part of the kingdom, all tended to pro- 
duce a civil war, and the two Guiſes wanted only an 
opportunity to force the Proteſtants to take up arms. 
The maffacre of ſixty Proteſtants in Vaſſi, by the 
partizans of the duke of Guiſe, produced the event 


ſo much wiſhed for by the factious. Conde, the pro- 


. teQtor of the reformed, demanded of the court the 
- puniſhment of ſo atrocious a crime; but Catharine, 


Who dreaded the hatred of the Catholics, refuſed to do 
juſtice. Conde, enraged at this refuſal, took up arms, 
and invited his party to join him, The Admiral 


Coligni haſtened to the prince; d' Andelot, and the 
Oardinal de Chatillon, the Admiral's brother, came 
with the Proteſtants of La Beauce; the brave La Noue 
was at the head of the Bretons, and Rohan conduct- 
= the reformed of the ſouthern provinces. The 
Catholic army was commanded by the Conſtable and 
the duke of Guiſe ; and the firſt battle was fought in 
che plains of Dreux, with all the fury of religious 
fanatifm. The cowardly aſſaſſination of the duke of 


Wußte at Arleans _ the RI of the Catholics. 
The 
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The peace of Moulins reſtored to the Proteſtants 
their privileges, and the kingdom became tranquil, 

The reformed, contented with the free exerciſe of 
their religion, behaved themſelves as peaceable ei- 
tizens and faithful ſubjects, and requeſted permiſſion 
to go and retake Havre de Grace, which the Engliſh 
had ſurpriſed. But the ſuſpicious. ambition of Catha- 
rine de Medicis, ſoon raiſed new ſtorms. Jealous of 
Conde, as ſhe had been of Guiſe, ſhe endeavoured to 
humble him by cruſhing the Proteſtants, whoſe affec- 
tion for this prince was very great. She began with de- 
priving the Proteſtants of their rights which had been 
lately reſtored, and this was ſoon followed by bloody 
outrages. They demanded juſtice, and were refuſed $ 
and the violent treatment of the reformed, ended in 
an open perſecution. The injuſtice and perfidy of the 
court again obliged the Proteſtants to take up arms. 
Conde and Coligni ſounded an alarm, and civil war 
commenced anew. A bloody battle fought near 
St. Denis, increaſed the animoſity of the two parties. 
The perfidious Catharine lulled the Proteſtants aſleep 
with the peace of Lon Jumeau. Accuſtomed to violate 
the moſt ſacred oaths, ſhe. ſent her guards to arreſt 
Conde. The war was renewed, and torrents of blood 
flowed in France. The Calviniſts were much weak- 
ened by the loſs of Conde, who was killed in cold 
blood after the battle of Jarnac, and their defeat at 
Mont-Contour. Coligni, at the head of the German 
troops, revived his party, and obliged Catharine to re- 
ceive the law from the Proteſtants. From that time 
Catharine, who before had ſhewn an indifference for 
all religious ſects, conceived an implacable hatred a- 
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gainſt Calviniſm, and laid a plan to exterminate the 
Proteſtants, which ſhe executed by means of the moſt 
horrid perfidy ever practiſed. The admiſſion of Coligni 
into the council, and the marriage of the young king of 
Navarre with the ſiſter of Charles IX. removed all miſ- 
truſt from the Proteſtants. They believed the recon- 
ciliation ſincere, and continued in this fatal ſecurity, 
till the frightful maſſacre of St. Bartholomew awaken- 
ed them“. Is it ſurpriſing that the Proteſtants, after 
this diabolical butchery. ſhould deſpair of ſucceſs? 
Montauban gave the ſignal of revenge, Sancerre fol- 
lowed the example; and Rochelle, become the chief 
retreat of the Proteſtants, was defended with a courage 
which has few examples. A treaty, favourable to the 
reformed, ſuſpended hoſtilities. Charles IX. who died 
in the twenty-fourth year of his age, was ſucceeded by 
Henry III. elected king of Poland. No ſooner was 
he ſeated on the throne than he attacked the Pro- 
teſtants, but having miſcarried in an attempt upon a 


tovpn not ſtrongly fortified, he made peace with them. 


This peace was quickly broken by the French king, 
who having treacherouſly ſurpriſed Mon- brun, chief 
of the Calviniſts in Dauphine, condemned him to be 
hanged; put Henry of Guiſe at the head of his armies, 
and oppoſed him to the Proteſtants commanded by the 


A king of Navarre; became jealous of the duke of Lor- 


rain, and ſuddenly put an end to hoſtilities, by a peace, 
ſhameful to himſelf, and honourable to the reformed. 
Then the league was formed, and fanatiſm, animated 


by an unbounded ambition, was catried to the greateſt 
: excels. 


* The maſſaere of the Proteſtants at Paris happened on St. 
Bartholomew's day, 1572. 
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exceſs, The reſtleſs ſpirit of Catharine de Medicis, 
the ambition of the Guiſes, and the blind zeal of the 
Catholic clergy, forced the Calviniſts, much againſt 
their will, to take up arms and make war. This is 
evident from a deduction of hiſtorical facts. Hence 
the brave La Noue, deſpairing of being able to recon- 
Cile his duty to his King, and what he owed to the 
reformed religion and the Proteſtants, ſought death 
in the field of battle; but was prevented from throw. 
Ing his life away, even in ſpite of his heroic madneſs. 
Coligni, who loſt his valuable and illuſtrious life by 
the ſwords of baſe afſafſins, directed the French coun- 
cils by his wiſdom, increaſed the marine and com- 
merce of France, and laid down that political plan. 
which Henry IV. brought to perfection. Roſni, 
Mornay, Florent Chretien, were Proteitants of great 
knowledge, and of the moſt reſpectable character. 
France never produced more virtuous men. 

The doctrines and church diſcipline of Calvin were 
introduced into Scotland, in oppoſition to the govern- 
ing powers; and this, as in France, was the cauſe of 
confuſion and trouble, The Scotch, deſirous of religi- 
ous liberty, conceived a very ſtrong averſion to popery, 
and Cardinal Beaton's unjuſt ſentence executed upon 
Hamilton and Wiſhart, furniſhed them with an op- 
portunity to accompliſh their wiſhes. They ſacrificed 
| Beaton to their revenge, and erected the ſtandard of 
the reformation. Many of the nobility, who were 
enemies to the queen mother, Mary of Guile, then 
regent of Scotland, joined them. John Knox, who 
had imbibed the doctrines and diſcipline of Geneva, 
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was ſent for; he returned to Scotland, and became 
head of the reformation. 8 
be queen regent endeavoured to prevent the re- 
| formation from taking place in Scotland. She ſent 
for troops from France, but the parliament obliged 
her to ſend them home, ſo that ſhe could not accom» . 
plith her deſigns. Proteſtantiſm gained ground, the 
Catholic religion was aboliſhed, and the doctrines 
and diſcipline of the Scotch kirk modelled after the 
Geneva plan“ . 
The Scotch reformers hated the faith and cates 
| of the church of Rome, and their zeal for the de- 
{ſtruction of both was ſtrongly marked. They were 
not only convinced of her errors in doctrine, but 
thought her worſhip ſo polluted, that every thing em- 
ployed in it ought to be deſtroyed. With this con- 
viction, their zeal carried them much beyond the 
| bounds of moderation, and made them act as furious 
bigots, not as reformers. They paid no reſpect to 
what was grand and venerable, nor did they diſtirguiſh 
between what is eſſential to religion, and what is only 
_ an appendage : all went to wreck.” To ſanctify thoſe 
 Maiolences, texts of ſcripture were quoted, and the ex- 
amples of men, under the Jewiſh ceconomy, adduced; 
The conduct of Phineas, who killed a prince of 
Iſrael, and a Midianitiſh woman, was produced as in 
point ; that of the Uraelites, who exterminated the 
inhabitants 


_ 


* The reformation was not fully eſtabliſhed in Scotland, till the 
reign of James VI. when the king, the nobility, and the reſt of his 
ſubjects, entered into an agreement, called the National Covenant, 
by which they bound themſelves to extirpate popery, and ſettle the 
national religion accorcing to the reformed plan, 
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inhabitants of Canaan; Samuel, who hewed an ini. 
del king in pieces; Jehu, who put to the ſword the 
royal families of Iſrael and Judah. Hence, the Scotch 
reformers appear to have been perſuaded in good 
earneſt, that it was their duty to exterminate, by 
whatever means they could, all who, in matters of 
religion, thought differently from what they did; 
that the moſt meritorious action in the ſight of God, 
is, to ſtifle the voice of nature, level all ranks in ſo- 
ciety, and chiefly to deſtroy churches, altars, paint- 
ings, &c. "Taking the principles of Calvin in their 
molt rigid ſenſe, they aboliſhed all ceremonies, conſi- 
dered the moſt innocent recreations as criminal, and 
the leaſt toleration of the rites of the church of Rome, 
as a horrid abomination. They aſſumed an auſtere 
and gloomy demeanour, ſpoke in myſtical terms, little 
accordant with the true ſenſe of the. doQtrines and 
_ precepts of Chriſtianity ; and they, more than once, 
impoſed upon the credulity of the vulgar, in a way 
ſimilar to what the Catholic prieſts had done. But, 
in excuſe for the conduct of the Scotch reformers, we 
may alledge the times 1n which they lived, theie were 


dark compared with the preſent; Chriſtians were | 


then deſtitute of liberality of ſentiment ; and where 
this is awanting, groſs abuſes and cruelties are com- 

mitted under the name of reformation. They were 
ſo violently irritated againſt the Catholic religion, 
that they thought they could not do too much for its 
deſtruction, and under the influence of paſſion, ſtopt 
at nothing to gratify it: Beſides, theſe exceſſes were 
committed by the mob, who, in all their proceedings, 
pay no attention to what is reaſonable and juſt. 


The 
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The Proteſtant and Catholic churches were diſturb- 
ed at the ſametime, with diſputes concerning predeſti- 
nation and grace. Baius, a Roman Catholic divine, 

of Louvain, drew a doctrine from St. Auguſtin's 
writings, which aſcribes all to grace, and leaves no- 
thing to human liberty. This doctrine was condemn- 
ed at Rome, and the diſpute ir gave riſe to, produ- 
ced, at that time, no material conſequence. On the 

other hand, Molina, a Spaniſh jeſuit, formed a ſyſtem 
which gave too much to liberty, and took all from 
grace. The Dominicans eagerly embraced and de- 
fended Molina's doctrine. Volumes upon volumes 
were written, and many congregations held at Rome 
to canvas theſe obſcure points. The diſputes were 
long, and managed with much heat and animoſity. 
The pope Paul V. put an end to thoſe controverſies, 
which are undeterminable, becauſe they concern ob- 
jects inacceſſible to the human mind. 

The Calviniſts were divided upon the ſame ſubject. 
James Arminius, a Dutch divine, a man of a mild 
and charitable turn of mind, could not digeſt the 
doctrine of reprobation, as taught by Calvin. He was 
aware how dangerous it is to repreſent God as a tyrant, 
who takes pleaſure in the miſery of his creatures. 
According to his principles, God is a tender father, 
who loves all men, and gives them grace ſufficient to 
conduct them to happineſs. Animated with the love 
of humanity, Arminius endeavoured to baniſh into- 
lerance from the church, as from the ſtate. He could 
not reconcile the idea of eternal puniſhments to that of 
the divine mercy. This ſentiment of his was oppoſed by 
a adverſaries. Gomar, his principal enemy, pre- 
| | | vailed, 
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vailed, the doctrines of Arminius were condemned, | 
and thoſe of Calvin adopted by the ſynod of Dort. 
This ſchiſm of the Proteſtants was at that time a 
matter which concerned only the church. But the 
reader will ſee in the ſequel, that it became an affair 
of the ſtate, and brought the republic of Holland to 
the brink of ruin. - 

Revolutions in Empires. The period under review 
preſents the reader with great revolutions in Europe. 
The moſt memorable is that which happened in the 
Low Countries. The hiſtory of no nation or period can 
produce a more ſurpriſing revolution than that which 
gave birth to the republic of Holland. What is it a 
love of liberty and induſtry cannot do? A people 
| weak and poor ſhook off the yoke of the moſt power- 
ful and richeſt monarch then in the world. The 

principal cauſe of this wonderful revolution was the 

ſuperſtitious deſpotiſm of Philip II. king of Spain. 
That prince, who thirſted for the blood of heretics, 
would exerciſe the cruelties of the inquiſition in 
Flanders, as in Spain. The reformed doctrines had 
gained many proſelytes in the Low Countries, and 
Philip wanted to diſplay his gloomy and ſanguinary 
zeal. Philip, with the approbation of pope Paul IV. 
erected thirteen new biſhopricks- in thoſe provinces, 
This erection was made with a view to torment the 
conſcience, and increaſe the burdens of the people. 
Margaret, the natural daughter of Charles V. and 
widow of the duke of Parma, was governeſs of the Low 
Countries, and had gained the love of all by her mild 
and equitable adminiſtration. But though, in appear- 


ance, inveſted with the W N ſhe acted only an 
inferior 
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inferior part, being obliged to conform herſelf to the 
advice of Cardinal Granvelle, whom Philip had in- 
' truſted with the whole authority. This inhumane 
and cruel miniſter never diſtinguiſhed policy from 
perſidy, nor zeal from intolerance. He treated thoſe 
of high rank with contempt, cramped induſtry and 
commerce by abſurd edicts, and punithed the moſt 
trifling faults, as if they had been the greateſt crimes. 
The haughty inflexibility of that ſtranger irrritated 
the Flemings. They complained, but the court of 
Spain, inſtead of liſtening to their complaints, ſent 
ſevere orders, which increaſed the evil, They were 
ordered to obey the decrees of the council of Trent, 
and violence was made uſe of to put them 1 in execu- 
tion; this haſtened the revolt. 
2 William of Naſſau, prince of Orange, and count 

Egmond, two noblemen of illuſtrious birth and merit, 
put themſelves at the head of the oppreſſed. Granvelle 


thought to terrify the malcontents, by eſtabliſhing the 


_ Inquiſition in the principal cities of Flanders. The 
barbarities of that tribunal, the new biſhopricks, 35 
the attempts to force the conſcience, vexations and 
puniſhments, provoked the Proteſtants to revolt. 
Seeing their requeſts not complied with, they endea- 
voured to do juſtice to themſelves. Inſtead of pacify- | 
ing the Flemings by mild means, Philip followed his 
own inclination, and ſent the duke of Alva into the 
Low Countries, with an army. The Counts Egmond 
and Horn, who would not go with the prince of Or- 
ange into Germany, were ſoon arreſted. The ſavage 
duke of Alva, filled the priſons, erected gibbets, ſcaf- 
folds, and kindled fires, which read terror on all ſides. 
| Philip 
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Philip confiilied. the inquiſition of Spain concerning 
theſe tranſactions; and that tribunal determined, that 
all the inhabitants of the Low Countries, a few except- 
ed, were apoſtates, heretics, guilty of high treaſon, 
particularly the nobles, who had preſented their re- 
queſts, and publiſhed complaints againſt the holy in- 
quiſition. Upon this ſentence, Egmond. and Horn 
were executed, and their blood mingled with that of 
many other victims. Surely the Proteſtants of the 
Low Countries could not but be inflamed with hatred 
againſt the Catholic church, and monarchy, which ſent 
the duke of Alva with his bloody tribunal, to commit 
ſuch cruelties, to oppreſs a free people with unjuſt im- 
poſitions, and to cover theſe violences with the cloak 
of religion. Who would believe that during the five 
years the duke of Alva was governor of the Low 
Countries, eighteen thouſand perſons were put to 
death for hereſy? Vet there is nothing more true: 
Nay, that perſecutor made his boaſt of it! | 
Requeſens who ſucceeded Alva, attempted in vain 
to pull down the ſtatue of liberty which the Flemings 
had erected ; in vain did he offer them the abolition of 
their grievances, they would put no confidence in the 
promiſes and clemency of a perfidious king.“ Perhaps 
Requeſens, who poſſeſſed great talents and virtues, 
might have re-eſtabliſhed affairs, but his death haſten- 
ed the revolution. Don John of Auſtria, the con- 
queror of the Turks at Lepanto, was ſent with full 
power to grant them all, but liberty of conſcience. 
1 will ſooner loſe my crown, ſaid Philip, than grant them 
that. This new governor employed at firſk gentle 
means ; but the enthuſiaſm of liberty, and the love of 
| Aa a revenge 
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revenge had taken full poſſeſſion of the minds of all. 
The prince of Orange took advantage of this to form 
the famous union of Utrecht, and to perfect the revo- 
lution. He aſſembled the ſtates general at the Hague, 
who declared Philip II. fallen from his right and autho- 
rity, becauſe he had violated, contrary to his oath, the 
privileges of his people; thus the revolt of the ſeven 
United Provinces was owing to the harſhneſs, and ſu- 
perſtition of Granvelle, the ſeverity of Philip, the ri- 
gours of the inquiſition, and the cruelties of the duke 
of Alva. The genius of William of Orange, the 
military talents of his ſon Maurice, and the aſſiſtance 
given by Elizabeth, fixed its ſacceſs. In a word, the 
liberties of Holland were eſtabliſhed upon an unſhaken 
foundation, by the conſtancy, patience, intrepidity, 
and induſtry of the firſt republicans. 

Upon the firſt murmur which perſecution, miſery, 
and deſpair, forced from the Flemings, they were ac- 
cuſed' of infidelity and rebellion. The moſt rigorous 
orders were iſſued againſt them. According to 

the inquiſition, it was neceſſary to exterminate all 
who believed that God is not bread, that God is not 
wine, and who could not admit of feven ſacraments. 
How was it poflible that people ſo cruelly torment- 
ed for ridiculous and abſurd opinions, could love 
ſo galling a yoke ? How could they believe that there 
Vas any proper connection between them and their op- 
preſſors? It is not at all ſurpriſing that tyrants ſhould 
call thoſe rebels who have the courage to break their 
chains. In them, ambition ſtifles the voice of nature. 
But what ſarpriſes is, ſometimes to ſee a generous and 


free nation, approving of he exceſs of deſpotiſm, 
| | ſorry 
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ſorry that any ſhould enjoy liberty but themſelves, and 
even lending their aſſiſtance to forge chains for their 
fellowmen *. People ſometimes patiently ſubmit to the 
yoke. They are often deſtitute of that courage which 
enables them to die rather than be ſlaves. There is a 
time, when they obey and hate their tyrants. But when 
the evil is without remedy, when monſters devour their 
ſubſtance, take from them every portion of liberty, and 
leave them nothing but ſlavery and chains: then they 
know how to exterminate their oppreſſors. It is then 
that civil war, which diſcovers hidden talents, and 
creates unknown reſources, breaks out; then extra- 

ordinary men ariſe, and ſhew themſelves worthy to 
command their fellow citizens. Doubtleſs this is a 
terrible remedy. It is a confuſed and bloody æra in 
which kingdoms receive violent concuſſions. But it is 
ſometimes a neceſſary remedy, ſince without it liberty 
could not be obtained. Then a nation, forced to re- 
cover its impreſcriptible rights by a rupture of the ſo- 
cial contract, performs prodigies of valour. Liberty 
itſelf can do wonders. Liberty triumphs over na- 
ture, makes the barren rock yield a plentiful har- 
veſt, covers the dreary waſte with ſmiles, enlightens 
the humble cottager, and gives him more knowledge 
and penetration than the proud ſlaves of a court. 
In vain did the Spaniards employ againſt the Dutch, 

A „ all 
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* The principles and ſentiments of a pamphlet on the revolution 
of a neighbouring nation, lately publiſhed, and its numerous ad- 
mirers, ſhew, that thoſe who boaſt of their own liberty, are, either 
ignorant of the rights of mankind, or, from a ſelfiſh principle, do 
not wiſh that other nations ſhould enjoy them, to the fame extent 


they do. 
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all the reſources of war and art, all the n of 


patience and intrepidity; the love of liberty Was an 


overmatch for all theſe, and they ſurmounted every 


obſtacle. With one hand they built dykes to ſtop the 


ſea, which forced them upon the Spaniards, and with 
the other they chaſed away the Spaniards who drove 
them towards the ſea; they built ſhips, ſome of which 


they loaded with merchandize, and armed others; 
and diſputed with Philip, at the diſtance of two thou- 
ſand leagues from Europe, the empire of commerce 


and the poſſeſſion of the Indies. 
True indeed, the Dutch, without the W | 


| de which Elizabeth gave, would not, perhaps, 
have obtained independence. Did Elizabeth, by aſſiſt- 
ing the Dutch, violate the rights of nations? Ought 
" ſhe to have taken part in that quarrel? Had ſhe a 


right to make herſelf a judge of the wrongs which 


Philip might have committed? The favourers of 


Jeſpotifin will, no doubt, condemn the queen of Eng- 
land. By the help of falſe reaſoning, they will deter- 
mine that nations, being free and independent, though 


tte actions of one may be unlawful, the others are 


obliged to ſuffer them, when theſe actions do not hurt 


their perfect rigats. Upon this principle, Elizabeth 
did wrong to aſſiſt the Dutch in their revolt. But if 
we examine the queſtion in its true point of view, we 
will be forced to grant that the conduct of Elizabeth 
was not only conformable to ſound politics, and the 
moſt ſacred laws of humanity, but that ſhe did not 
hurt the rights of nations. The authority of Philip | 


over the Low Countries, was limited and regulated 


; by fundamental laws, 0 not that prince, by over= _- 


ep 
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leaping the bounds preſcribed to him, govern, from 
that time, without any juſt right and title? Was the 
Helvetic nation obliged to obey him? Should it have 

made no reſiſtance to his unjuſt and arbitrary pro- 
_ ceedings? Did not that prince, by violating all the 
laws of the conſtitution, break the contract which 
bound the Flemings to him? The Dutch became free 
by the act of their ſovereign, and could view him in 
no other light than an uſurper, who would oppreſs, and 
did oppreſs them. What is the eſſential deſign of 
ſociety? Is it not the common happineſs of all? Is 
it not with this view, that each citizen ſurrenders a 
part of his rights and liberty? Should ſociety make 
uſe of its authority to deliver up itſelf, and all its 
members, to the diſcretion of a furious tyrant ? No, 
it ſhould not. Nay, farther, if ſociety oppreſs a part 
of its members, it has loſt its right by doing ſo. 
Therefore, when ſociety confers authority upon one, 
it is with this expreſs or tacit reſervation, that the 
ſovereign ſhall uſe it for the ſafety, .and not the ruin 
of his ſubjects. If he governs as a tyrant, he degrades 
himſelf, becomes a public enemy, whom the people 
may reſiſt, and from whom they may withdraw their 
| obedience. Such were the principles upon which the 
ſtates general of Holland, declared Philip fallen from 
his authority over them. Divine and human laws,“ 
ſay they, in that celebrated act, © ſo often violated, 
with regard to us, place us again in our natural 
“ ſtate of liberty, and give us a right to chuſe a new 
“ prince, to govern us according to our Fine, 
2 ane, and franchiſes.” 
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The Dutch, by returning to the poſſeſſion of their 
primitive rights, became an independent nation, who 
could contract alliances with neighbouring ſtates. 
The queen of England then, by protecting that infant 
republic, made uſe of a right inherent in every free 
nation, or the ſovereign who repreſents it. Deſpots, 
and thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to favour deſpotiſm, will- 


always cry rebellion, rebellion, when a nation is un- 


willing to be cruſhed under an iron yoke, and has the 
courage to claim their natural rights; and they will 


call that nation perfidious, who, moved by intereſt, 


or motives of humanity, aſſiſts it to maintain the ge- 
nerous ſtruggle. But theſe clamours cannot ſtifle 
the voice of nature, nor ever efface the principles of 
natural liberty; principles engraven in the human 
heart; principles to which even tyrants themſelves 
are forced to render homage; principles conſecrated 
in the hiſtory of Europe, by the example of the Swiſs 
and Dutch: In a word, principles which the exam. 
ple of the North American colonies renders ſtill more 


| Sande and evident. 


We have perhaps dwelt too long upon the revolu- 
tion of the United Provinces; but revolutions which 
ive freedom to nations, are the moſt intereſting part 


of hiſtory. In them we ſee ſlaves become freemen; 

and, by a change of maſters, liberty eſtabliſhed upon 
an immoveable foundation. Tyrants are enemies to 

the rights of mankind, they hate revolutions and thoſe 


who favour them. But muſt ſovereigns be flattered, 


even when they treat their ſubjects as a deſpicable 


herd, whoſe lives and property are wholly theirs? 


Muſt we always careſs and * reſpectfully of a 
powerful 
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e wind unjuſt man, who overleaps the barrier 


of laws too weak to reſtrain him; or, who finds in 


the laws themſelves, ſure and terrible means to violate 
thoſe rights he ſhould defend ? 

The revolution which happened in Portugal, a 
province of Spain, was the effect of ordinary cauſes. 
The temerity of Sebaſtian, who was ſlain in the plains 
of Alcacar-Quivir, with many of the Portugueſe no- 
bility, prepared that event. The inability of cardinal 
Henry, who was incapable to repair the misfortunes 
of the ſtate, and decide the conteſts which the future 
ſucceſſion to the crown occaſioned, haſtened the revo- 
lution ; and it was at laſt accompliſhed by the great 
ſuperiority of Philip, and the talents of the duke of 
Alva. In vain did the Portugueſe, who were much 
averſe to the Spaniſh yoke, determine in favour of 
Anthony, and crown him. Defeated by the duke of 
Alva in every battle, they were forced to ſubmit to 
the conqueror. How cond they reſiſt a monarch 
who had the beſt generals, and infantry in Europe? 
The frontiers of Portugal were without any to defend 


them. The internal ſtate of the kingdom was too 


much neglected, ever ſince the Portugueſe had ſent 
_ colonies into diſtant countries, and employed them-= 
ſelves in extending their commerce. But that revo: 
lution made no change in the ſyſtem of Europe. It - 
was fatal only to the Portugueſe, who felt all the ri- 
gours of deſpotiſm, under the SAS: government 
of the ſavage Philip. 

Upon the death of Elizabeth, the crowns of England 
and Scotland were united in the perſon of James I. the 


ſon of Mary Stuart. The lovely, but unfortunate Mary, 
3 the 
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irreſiſtable charms of a lovely perſon. Educated in 
the court of France, the Scotch queen imbibed a taſte 
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and manners different from thoſe of her own nation. 


introduced into that kingdom. Young, gay, and fond 


r 


the daughter of James V. king of Scotland, was con- 
temporary with Elizabeth. Rivals in religion and 
beauty; Mary was inferior to Elizabeth in all but the 


Upon the death of her firſt huſband, Francis II. ſhe 
returned to Scotland, juſt when the reformation was 


of pleaſure, the auſtere manners of the Scotch re- 
formers were diſagreeable to her. A bigoted Roman 
Catholic, ſhe could not be perſuaded to change her 
own and the nation's religion. 

She was married a ſecond time to Henry Stuart, 55 
Lord Darnley, a man of mean abilities. The weak 
neſs and ſenſibility of Mary's heart were the cauſe of 
her misfortunes. She conceived a diſſike to her huſ- 
band; and David Rizzio, an Italian muſician, be- 
came her favourite. Rizzio was murdered in the 
queen 's preſence, and her huſband, at whoſe inſtiga- 


tion the murder was committed, loſt his life ſoon 


after; not, as was thought, without the knowledge 
ard.conſent of his wife, as ſhe married Bothwell, his 
ſuppoſed murderer. 

The Scotch, offended at Mary 8 imprudent cond uct, 
took up arms, and her party being worſted, ſhe was 
forced to yield the crown to her ſon, and name a re- 
gent. She named the earl of Murray, her natural bro- 
ther. Convinced that ſhe had done wrong in part- 


ing with the reins of government, Mary endeavoured 


to obtain again poſſeſſion of the crown; but being 


om was obliged | to * into ä Elizabeth 
received 
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received her at firſt honourably i in Carliſle, but told 
her ſoon after, that being accuſed by the public as the 
murderer of her huſband, it was neceſſary to clear 
herſelf, and if innocent, Elizabeth would be her pro- 
tectreſs. Mary accuſed the earl of Murray, and the 
earl of Murray accuſed Mary. By whom lord Darn- 
ly was murdered, remains {till unknown ; for after 
all that hiſtorians have written to caſt light upon it, 
that tranſaction is not cleared up to the ſatisfaction 
of the world. | 
Mary became Elizabeth's h and continued 
ſo till ſhe loſt her head. Several attempts were made to 
ſet her at liberty, but they were all unſucceſsful, and 
brought ruin on thoſe who engaged in them. At 
laſt Mary, after eighteen years impriſonment, was 
tried, found guilty of plotting againſt Elizabeth, con- 
demned, and had her head ſevered from her body, 
Feb. 28th, 1587. She met death with a pious com- 
poſure and fortitude of mind, and behaved in the aw- 
ful moment as one who was not afraid to die. Mary 
was forty five years of age at the time of her death; 
and yet (as a hiſtorian obſerves) when her coiffe fell 
off, her hair was diſcovered to be grey, the effe& of 
grief and long confinement “. The death of Mary will 
ever remain a blot in the character of Elizabeth. 
The union of the two kingdoms had an influence 
upon the ſyſtem of Europe, and the united ſtrength of 
both, made Great Britain a preponderating power. 


Iz he firſt cauſe of this revolution, muſt without doubt, 


be attributed to the right of ſucceſſion, which nature 
„ FE had 


2 | See Robertſon s hiſtory of . 
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| | bauched princes, * but a feeble protection, 
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had given to james Stuart. However, the conduct of 8 
Elizabeth helped greatly to bring i it about. By con- 


fining the queen of Scotland in a long and hard cap- 


_ tivity, the deprived her of the means of inſtructing 
her ſon, It is very probable that Mary Stuart, had 


ſhe enjoyed liberty, would have educated him in the 
principles of her own religion. Had this been the 


caſe, he would not have been acceptable to the Engliſh, 


who were attached to the reformation, and his reli- 
ion would have put unſurmountable obſtacles be- 


85 - tween him and the throne. But Elizabeth, by her 


great influence in the government of Scotland, and 
keeping Mary a priſoner in England, made thoſe in- 
truſted with the education of James, inſpire: him with 
fentiments conformable to the principles of the reform- 
ed religion, and thus paved his way to the crown. The 


union of the three kingdoms was an event much with- 
ed for by the queen of England. But ſhe did not love 


the ſon of Mary Stuart. She not only would not re- 
cognize him for her ſucceſſor; but even refuſed to 


give him aſſiſtance to ſuppreſs a conſpiracy formed 


by ſome Catholic lords, incited by the king of Spain. 


It appears that Elizabeth was the ſoul of the famous 


plot, contrived by the earl of Gowry, to ſeize the 
Scotch king. It was only in her laſt moments Int ſhe 


named him for her ſucceflor. 
Hungaty, during the courſe of this period, * 


a province of Auſtria, While the great Solymag 


protected that kingdom, the princes of the houfe 'of 


Dp Auſtria attempted i in vain to poſſeſs themſelves of it.: 


but after his death, his ſucceſſors, effeminate and de- 


and 
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and Hungary fell into the hands of the. Auſtrians, 
Another cauſe which contributed to deprive the 
Hungarians of liberty, was the too great extent of 

their rights and privileges. An excels. of liberty is 
almoſt always fatal to thoſe who enjoy it, becauſe it 
rarely happens but they abuſe it. This abuſe pro- 


| duces diſcord and factions. An ambitious and enter- - 


priſing neighbour. forms a party, and finiſhes with 
ſeizing their country, and reducing them to ſervitude. 
Deſpotiſm was the cauſe of the troubles which 
afflicted Ruſſia. Borris ſupported his uſurpation by 
the perpetration of great crimes. Having made him. 
ſelf odious to the nation, the. Muſcovites ſighed for 


a dehverer. A young adventurer, a Polander by 


birth, taking advantage of the general diſcontent, 


aſſumed the name of Demetrius, whom Borris had 185 5 
aſſaſſinated. With the aſſiſtance of ſome Poliſh. 5 


nob lemen, he penetrated into Ruſſia, and formed 
a powerful party, who placed him on the throne. 
But ſcarcely was his boldneſs crowned with ſucceſs, 
when allowing himſelf to be blindly led by the 
Polanders, he profcribed the Greek religion, intro- 
duced the worſhip of the church of Rome, aboliſhed 
ancient cuſtoms, conferred upon ſtrangers all the 
employments of the ſtate, and authorized their ra- 
Pines and violence. Moſcow was filled with robbery 
and murder. The Ruſſians, enraged at a tyranny 
more cruel than that from which they had been 

delivered, endeavour to. ſhake off ſo oppreſſive a 
yoke. With Zuſki their countryman at their head, 
they attacked the uſurper, broke into his palace, 
and the falſe Demetrius expired, pierced with many 
: Bb ä 
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n Zuſki was retrürded with the crows; but 


another Demetrius ſoon appeared upon the ſtage. 


Supported by Sigiſmond, king of Poland, he ad- 
vanced to the capital with a formidable army. Zuſki 
implored the aſſiſtance of Sweden, who zealouſly un- 
dertook his defence, and the north was diſturbed 
with the quarrel of an impoſtor. Thus deſpotiſm al- 
moſt always produces bloody revolutions: becauſe 
ſovereigns, whoſe will is the law, neceſſarily turn ty- 
rants, and force their ſubjects to have recourſe to 
violent means; and theſe are moſtly fatal to a nation, 
when it cannot improve them to ſtrengthen and ſecure 
its liberty ; ; for to dethrone one tyrant and crown 
another, is only to increaſe the public calamities. 
The imprudence of Sigiſmond deprived him of 
Sweden. His fall is an important leſſon to kings. It 
ſhould teach them that the ſceptre is not ſecure in 
their hands, when they employ it to tyrannize over 
the conſciences of their ſubjects. 
The cloſe of the ſixteenth century preſents us with 
important changes in the royal families of Europe. 
The Stuarts replaced the family of Tudor, who had 
governed England from the time of Henry VII. The 
branch of Valois, ſeated on the throne of France from 
- the reign of Philip VI. that is during two centu- 
- . ries and a half, became extin& in Henry III. and that 
of Bourbon ſucceeded in the perſon of Henry IV. 
The poſterity of the Jagellons, after having reigned _ 
two hundred years, ended in Sigiſmond II. and ſince 
that time the throne of Poland has been EVE, and 


5 filled by different families * 25 
| „Gedern 


N Poland i is now a free nation, and the © crown made hereditary 
in the houſe of FIT: | 3 | 
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; Governaimti-—An abſolute government took place. 
in all the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria. The 
Aultrian princes were endowed with a ſpirit of deſpo- 
_ tiſm, and cauſed it to be felt wherever they reigned. 
In Spain, Italy, and the Low Countries, Germany, 
Bohemia, Hungary, and in Anne all bowed to 
the ſovereign authority. | 
England became almoſt an abſolute W un- 
der the government of Elizabeth. That princeſs was 
exceedingly jealous of her authority. The good o- 
conomy and moderation of her expenditure, was leſs 
owing to her affection for the people, than to her fear 
of being in the power of the Houſe of Commons, by 
aſking large ſubſidies. The erection of the High Com- 
miſſion court, which ſhe inveſted with a tyrannical 
power; her ſanction given to the arbitrary decrees of 
the Star Chamber; the monopolizing patents granted 
to her courtiers, ſhew how deſpotic ſhe was. Some 
Puritan members of parliament, durſt complain of 
theſe vexations, but it was at the riſk of their life. 
She often told the Commons not to meddle with what 
did not concern them; that affairs of ſtate, and reli. 
gion were above their See She ſaid, that 
ſince neither her commands, nor the example of their 
fellow members could put a ſtop to the folly, arro- 
gance, and preſumption of ſome of them, ſhe would 
be obliged to have recourſe to an other kind of cor- 
rection. Who could believe that this language was 
patiently received by a majority of the members? Nay 
more, it was maintained in parliament, that the royal 
authority ought not to be diſputed, nor examined, 
nor even limited ; that the ſovereigns of England, be- 
5 5 ing 
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ing abſolute princes, were a kind of divinity; that it 
was in vain to attempt to bind the queen by laws, or 
ſtatutes, ſince ſhe, in virtue of her diſpenſing power, 
might break them whenever ſhe pleaſed. Theſe max- 


1 uns: were favourable to deſpotiſm. The majority of 


the Engliſh nation had forgotten, that the ſovereign- 
ty reſides originally in the people, and in each indi- 


vidual with regard to himſelf; that it is the convey- 


anee and re- union of all the rights of individuals in 
the perſon of the ſovereign, which conſtitute him fuch, 
and really produce the ſovereignty. Therefore it is 
by no means true, that a government which reſides. 
wholly in the hands of one, has no other foundation, 
than the will of that one. The eſtabliſhment of a ſo- 
vereign authority is without doubt abſolutely neceſſa- 


ry for the good order, tranquillity and preſervation of 


mankind. But to ſay, that God is the immediate ſource 
of the ſovereign power of Kings, i is a ſentiment which 
has its foundation only in adulation, and flattery; 
for to aver, that ſovereignty depends only on God, 
and is independent of all human agreement, is the 
way to make princes abſolute, 'The Puritans were 
the only people in England who had a juſt idea of li- 
berty. They exerted themſelves vigoroully to ele& . 
proper members of parliament, and in ſupport of the 
rights of mankind, they did not fear to incur the in- 
dignation of Elizabeth. They continued to pre- 
ſerve the precious ſpark of liberty they had kind- 
led, which, having increaſed in the two following 
reigns, conſumed monarchy, and the church; from 
whoſe aſhes the preſent conſtitution aroſe, better. 


adapted to the * of . Elizabeth an- 
| nihilated 
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nihilated all the rights of the people, relating to go- 
vernment, except the article of ſubſidies. But that 
able princeſs, in enſlaving the nation, made its chains 
agreeable, becauſe with them ſhe promoted — | 
glory and happineſs. 

Every thing was overturned : in France, under the 
government of the children of Henry II. chiefly UN 
der the laſt. The whole kingdom was in the ſame 
ſituation as when the weak deſcendants of Char- 
lemagne divided their immenſe dominions into a 
multitude of principalities. Authority was no long- 
er ſubmitted to, violence decided all, and bigotry 
put arms in the hands of every one. From this anar- 
chy, Henry IV. extracted a true mônarchy; perhaps 
there never was a more perfect one, nor a better form 
of government. Henry was abſolute maſter of the 
executive part of government, and of the power of 
doing good to his fubjects; this fame king aſſembled 
the nation when laws were to be made, conſulted with 
them, as with his family, and decreed nothing but 
with their conſent. Perhaps no king ever acted more 
eonformably to this truth than Henry did, that the 
ſovereign power was intruſted with him, only for the 
ſafety of the ſtate, and the happineſs of the people; 
that it was not allowed him to propoſe to himſelf, in 
the adminiſtration of public affairs, his own ſatisfac- 
tion, and particular advantage; but that the Whole of 

his views and conduct ſhould be directed to promote 
the proſperity of the ſtate, and happineſs of the people 
committed to his care. Impreſſed with theſe wiſe 
maxims, Henry IV. quickly brought back order and 


: plenty into his kingdom, becauſe the ideas and mea» 
e 


* 


LEC. Vill. 55 
ſures of his government were juſt and right. Who can 
ſhew ſuch a reign in happier times, and under a better 
conſtituted government? A French author has beau- 
tifully deſcribed the days of his youth, and the ſtate 
of France in the reign of Henry. In reading the de- 
ſoeription, the golden age of the poets appears to the 
mind; and indeed, if ever that age exiſted in France, 
it was when Henry IV. governed that kingdom. 
The idea I have of thoſe times ſtill affords me 
ea molt agreeable pleaſure,” ſays the Abbe de 
Marolles, I recall to mind the beauty of the 
* fields. Methinks they were more fertile, then 
< they have been ſince; that the meadows. were 
ce more verdant; und the trees had more fruit. No- 
e thing could be more pleaſant than the muſic of 
te the feathered ſongſters, the lowing of the cattle, 
e and the ſongs of the ſhepherds. The cattle roamed 
© ſafely in the paſture, the huſbandman ſowed his 
ce fields, and reaped his corn, without fear of being 
* deprived of the fruits of his labour: His cottage 
ce was neat, he had plenty of food, and ſlept without 
© fear of being diſturbed. The ſmile of cheer- 
ce fulneſs appeared in every countenance. The ear 
« was entertained with the muſic of the bagpipe, 
4 flute, and hautboy. The ruſtic dance continued till 
cc evening; they did not complain, as at preſent, of 
© exceſſive impoſitions; ; each willingly paid his tax.“ 
Such was the end of the reign of Henry IV. the end 
of much happineſs, and the beginning of much woe 
to the French nation, when a furious ie aſſaſſi- 


nated that prince! 
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* 1 IV. was bad in his coach, in the ſtreets of Paris, 
by one 9 a 9980 1610. 
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Legiſlation.— The legiſlation of the ancients was ve- 
ry ſimple; becauſe each nation always inhabiting the 
ſoil upon which it was civilized, and all the individu- 
als having one common origin, were the ſame in their 
opinions, and manners; and theſe opinions were only 
the expreſſion of rules, according to which, each ci- 
tizen judged what would be convenient and proper 
for him; becauſe the conſtitution was formed accord- 
ing to the progreſs of civilization, and was only a 
ſyſtem of opinions, approved of by the people for the 
maintenance of their liberty and ſafety, Among 
them, laws, manners, opinions, religious belief, the 
civil conſtitution, all tended to the ſame end. It was. 
not ſo with the people of modern Europe. Each na- 
tion was compoſed of many different kinds of people. 
_ Greeks, Romans, Jews, Arabians, Barbarians, each 
differing in their laws, manners, and cuſtoms. The 
manners, opinions, and cuſtoms, which, to the Bar- 
barians, were in the place of laws, were only a con- 
fuſed aſſemblage of unequal or contradictory parts. 
Of what materials was the juriſprudence of the Eu. 
ropeans compoſed ? Of capitularies made for another 
kind of government, and other manners; the cuſtoms 
of different colonies which chance had united ; the 
laws given by Juſtinian to people as diſtant from them 
In their opinions, as in the interval of time which ſe- 
parated them; the deciſions of lawyers, and the cuſ- 
toms of courts of juſtice ; ſome laws, the production 
of ignorance and barbarity; z ſome regulations, which 
ambition or the views of a momentary policy had 
dictated. I ſay, how was it poſſible, with ſuch rude 
materials, to have a good legiſlation? However, in 

"Wee: the 
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the period under review, legiſlation received very great 
improvement. France had never experienced a more 
ſtormy, fanatical, eruel, and corrupted reign, than 
that of Charles IX. and yet it was in this reign that 
the legiſlation of that country became more perfect 
than it had formerly been. This was the work of the 
chancellor de l' Hopital. He made the voice of rea- 
- ſon and juſtice be heard amidſt the ſtorms, which am- 
bition and religious frenzy had raiſed. This great 
man endeayoured to reinſtate the magiſtracy in its 
_ dignity and power, by deſtroying venality and cor- 
ruption; to bring back the clergy to the manners of 
the primitive times; to maintain peace between the 
two parties, exaſperated againſt each other, and in 
arms; to cauſe the laws to reign in the midſt of civil 
war, and humanity to triumph over fanaticiſm. This 
man combated the politics of the court of Rome, the 
perfidy of Philip II. the weakneſſes of Charles IX. the 
inconſtancy of Catharine de Medicis, the intrigues of 
cardinal Lorrain, the talents, and glory of the duke 
of Guiſe, the factious ſpirit of the great, and the 
avarice of the court. Not being able to eradicate the 
principle from whence the evils of the ſtate flowed, he 
endeavoured to weaken and ſuſpend their progreſs. 
We may judge of the corruption of the fixteenth 
century by the ſhameful abuſes, to which FP Hopital 
was forced to oppoſe laws. Ignorance of the true 
principles of legiſlation muſt then have been very ge- 
neral, ſince this great man was obliged to remedy 
each diſorder by particular laws, inſtead of finding in 
a ſyſtem of good laws, ſimple means to ſtop at once 


. every evil. _ Thoſe laws of P Hopital which laid the 
aff paſſions 
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paſſions or intereſts of powerful men under too mueh 
reſtraint, were ſoon annihilated: Only a few of 
them which tended to promote the nation's happineſs, 
without ſenſibly hurting the great, were allowed to 
continue unrepealed. This virtuous man received the 
moſt unworthy treatment. His firmneſs was branded 
with the name of deſpotiſm ; his zeal for juſtice, was 
called a ſpirit of revenge; his courage to defend the 
liberties of his fellow citizens, treaſon againſt the ſo. 
vereign ; his tolerant ſpirit, irreligion ; his extenſive 
views, a fondneſs of ſyſtem; his humanity, and love 
of mankind, a romantic philoſophy. He was baniſh- 
ed, retired from the world, and found in literary pur- 
ſuits, wherewith to_mitigate his grief for the mis- 
fortunes of his unhappy country. Poetry, the delight 
of his youth, and to him a relaxation in the tumult 
of public affairs, became the amuſement of his old 
age. His letters abound with an elevated and comfort- 
ing philoſophy ; they breathe a hatred of oppreſſion 
and bigotry, a love of learning and tranquillity : He 
conſiders great employments, as great duties to be 
diſcharged, and ſpeaks of his baniſhment, as having 
afforded him an opportunity to taſte the ſweets of pri- 
vate life, lament his king, and weep for his country. 
He had lived four years, free and independent, in 
this retreat, when the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew 
was perpetrated, the moſt horrid crime that ever ſtain- 
ed the annals of France, or thoſe of any other nation. 
Six months after that carnage, the wiſe Hopital died, 
lamented by the few virtuous men, who {till remained 
in his country. France produced, about the ſame 
time, great magiſtrates, and excellent lawyers: Such 
Cece . -. Were 
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were Chriſtopher de Thou, a man of immenſe erndi- 
tion, and greatly reſpected by all parties; Achilles 
de Harlay, a pattern of firmneſs and punctuality, in 
the diſcharge of every duty ; with ſeveral others, who 
greatly improved Juriſprudence, and were an honour 
to their country. Nor was it in France alone that 
legiſlation flouriſhed. Other nations had alſo learned 
civilians. Pancirole in Italy, and Hottman in Ger- 
many, removed much rubbiſh and imperfection from 
the laws of their reſpective countries. In England, 
the two Bacons, one of whom held the ſeals of the 
kingdom for many years with great applauſe, while 
the other gave much light and improvement to legi- 
flation. | 
Commerce, —Commerce changed its centre near the 
end of the ſixteenth century. The Portugueſe, by 
coming under the yoke of Spain, were deprived of 
their commercial advantages. Obliged to take part 
in Philip's wars, they beheld the ruin of their colo- 
nies. Liſbon and Seville ceaſed to be the chief Em- 
poriums of commerce. The Engliſh and Dutch, be- 
came poſſeſſed of that wealth, which the Spaniards 
and Portugueſe allowed to ſlip from them. Elizabeth 
was convinced, that commerce is the moſt powerful 
reſource of a nation. With this conviction, ſhe em- 
ployed the whole of her reign to increaſe it. She 
encouraged her ſubjects to ſail to Greenland in queſt 
of whales; to bring furs from Archangel; ivory 
from the coaſt of Africa; ; to ſeek for gold in Mexico 
and Peru. The colony of Virginia was planted un- 
der her auſpices. Bold navigators, encouraged by 
wiſe laws, laid the foundation of the North American 

: OY colonies. 
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colonies. Drake, the firſt Engliſhman, who circum- 
navigated the world, returned to his native country, 
loaded with magnificent ſpoils. Lancaſter penetrated 
Into Brazil, and pillaged the opulent town of Fernan- 
buco. Raleigh, Hawkins, and Norris, captured ma- 
ny ſhips in the South Seas, and got immenſe riches. 
Cavendiſh, upon his return to England, entered the 
Thames in a kind of triumph; his ſoldiers and ſailors 
were drefled in ſilk, the fails of his ſhip were damaſk, 
and the topmaſt adorned with a pavilion of cloth of 
gold. Elizabeth was the ſoul of theſe expeditions, 
which inſtructed the Engliſh in the art of failing, and 
inſpired them with that ſpirit of commerce and navi- 
gation, which has ſince rendered them ſo formidable 
to the other nations of Europe. England, though 
poſſeſſed of very few ſhips at the commencement of 
this princeſs' reign, became, in a very few years, one 
of the firſt maritime powers. The opulence which 


reſults from commerce, gave new life to all the parts 


of government, and London had then citizens who 
were equal to monarchs in point of riches, It was 
then that Greſham, an Engliſh merchant, lent his 
ſovereign two hundred thouſand pounds, built at his 
own expence the Royal Exchange, repaired two large 
churches, rebuilt a part of the walls of the city, and 
founded five hoſpitals. The Dutch, who imitated 
the Engliſh, ſoon became their rivals. Deprived of 
the liberty of entering any of the Spaniſh ports, 
their commerce in Europe was cramped ; thus fituat- 
ed, they reſolved to tranſport the centre of it into 
Afia, Then the Dutch Eaſt India company was 


eſtabliſhed, which, compoſed at firſt of a few mer- 
8 Chants, 
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chants, not very rich, and conſined to employ but a 
ſmall number of ſhips, were able in a little time to 
arm conſiderable fleets. Having added force to in- 


duſtry, they attacked the Spaniards and Portugueſe, 


took from them almoſt all their poſſeſſions beyond 
the Ganges, and ſeized upon the commerce of the 
ſpice iſlands. Unremitting toil, great patience, the 
moſt rigid economy, increaſed that ſource of riches, 
and gave to many individuals the moſt opulent for- 
tunes, which, flowing back into the public treaſury, 
rendered Holland one of the firſt powers in the world. 
At the ſight of commerce, the affairs of this republic 
put on a new face. The Dutch hired fifty thouſand 
men againſt Philip III. granted ſubſidies to many ſo- 
vereigns, ſaw Aſiatic kings their tributaries, and for- 
ced nature in Europe: They raiſed dykes to confine 
the ocean; dug innumerable canals ; marſhy ground 
was ae, into fertile fields, villages into large 
eities, and cottages into palaces. Commerce produ- 
ced all theſe wonders. ' France was not then a com- 
mercial nation. Henry IV. and Sully would have 
directed their views to trade, had their reign been 
longer. All that was poſlible to be done, they did. 
The colony of Canada was planted, many manufac- 
tures were introduced into France, and every thing 
announced the birth of commerce, when an obſcure 
wretch put an end to a life ſo very neceſſary to the 
N proſperity and happineſs of a great nation. 
The Mechanic Arts, — Sciences. — The mechanic arts 


which had flouriſhed in Flanders for three centuries, 


and chiefly at Malines, Ghent, and Antwerp, fled at the | 


eh of the duke of Alva and the Inquiſition, and took 
| refuge 
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refuge in England, France, and Holland.—Moſt of 
the ſciences received improvement during this period; 
only medicine continued almoſt in the ſame ſtate. The 
phyſicians of thoſe times choſe rather to adhere to 
old preſcriptions, than make any alteration in the 
practice of phyſic. 
This was not the caſe with the ſcience of mathema- 
tics, by the improvements made in algebra, and its 
application to geometry, mathematical knowledge ſen- 
ſibly increaſed.” Francis Viette, of Poitou in France, a 
celebrated mathematician, carried the doctrine of ana- 
lyſis much farther than it had been before his time; in 
ſolving queſtions i in algebra, he ſubſtituted the Lare 
of the alphabet in the place of arithmetical figures, 
and rendered geometry more eaſy, expeditious, and 
better adapted to complicated calculations. -. 
Two ſovereign princes were the patrons of thoſe 
who ſucceſsfully cultivated aſtronomy. William, 
landgrave of Heſſe, not only beſtowed favours upon 
thoſe devoted to this ſcience, but made it his fa- 
vourite ſtudy. He drew up a catalogue of the fixed 
ſtars, built an obſervatory at Caſſel, and was indefa- 
tigable in making obſervations. ſuſtus Byrgius, the 
companion of his labours, improved the aſtronomical 
inſtruments then in uſe. Several aſtronomers diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in this ſcience ; but Tycho Brahe, 
a Dane, eclipſed them all. Indeed, his ſyſtem is not 
comparable to that of Copernicus ; but the many 
phenomena he diſcovered, his obfervations upon 
the moon, and comets, claim our admiration and 
gratitude. Frederick II. king of Denmark was long 


his friend and protector. For him he built the ob- 
92 ſervatory 
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ſervatory of Uraniburgh. But human friendſhip i is 


not permanent. Frederick's affections changed, and 


Tycho Brahe went into Germany, and found a new 
protector in the emperor Rhodolph; he too withdrew - 
his friendſhip, and this man died in exile at Prague. 
The teleſcope was invented about the beginning of 

the ſeventeenth century, and its invention was owing 
to chance. The children of a Dutch mechanic, while 
at play, happening to place two ſpectacle glaſſes at the 
extremities of a tube, were ſurpriſed to ſee objects 
approach nearer and grow bigger. Struck with this 
novelty, they gave a ſnout which brought their father: 
He made proper reflections upon this phenomenon, 
communicated his ideas to his friends, who. aſſiſted 
him in making the firſt teleſcope. | ; 

Maurolinus revived optical knowledge by his trea« 
tiſe on light and ſhade. Other opticians improved 
upon his ideas; and the celebrated Anthony de Do- 
minis made a very excellent diſcovery in this ſcience, 
by his theory of the rainbow. The theory of mechanics, 
unknown in Europe for ten centuries, was revived a- 
bout the ſame time, and the mechanical powers pro- 
perly tccounted for, and aſcertained. 
- Philoſophy. —Times of darkneſs are unfavourable 

to true philoſophy. When the mind is under the in- 

| fluence of prejudice, or warped by any abſurd bias, 
(as was the caſe before the reformation, and the re- 
vival of learning in Europe) i refuſes to hear the 
voice of reaſon. But in ſpite of the efforts of ſuper- 
ſtition, and the tyrannical exceſs of fanaticiſm, the 
| progreſs of philoſophy was amazingly rapid. Truth 
began to be liſtened to by all ranks in ſociety,  -The 
chancellor, 
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chancellor P Hopital, cauſed its voice to be heard in 
the ſanctuary of juſtice; Sir Philip Sidney brought 
Elizabeth's court to have a taſte for it, while Peter 
Ramus, a profeſſor at Paris, ſtruggling, with inde- - 
fatigable zeal againſt the prejudices of his time, en- 
deavoured to introduce it into the French univerſities. 
Continually expoſed to perſecution, for exhorting 
men ta conſult their reaſon, and think for themſelves, 
he loſt his life in the maſlacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Bodin, in his book of a Republic, unfolded the prin- 
ciples of philoſophy, and pointed out the reſpective 
rights of ſovereigns and ſubjects. He taught his 
principles publicly in the univerſity of Oxford, but 
ſlander did all ſhe could to tarniſh his reputation. 
Montagne, the Socrates of his age, inveſtigated mo- 
rals in his eſſays. In them, a true picture of the hu- 
man mind is ingeniouſly painted, and man ſhewn to 
be what he really is. Ignorance and ſlander calumni- 
ated and perſecuted this ſage. Do not thoſe who en- 
lighten and reform men, deſerve to be treated with 
every mark of reſpect and gratitude? They certainly 
do; but their lot in all ages has been the very re- 
verſe. 5 
Literature —Hiſtory occupies one of the principal 
ranks in polite learning. The nations of Europe had 
not yet produced any good hiſtorians, The Engliſh 
admired Camden in his De/cription of Britain, and his 
Life of Elizabeth. The French commended the curi- 
ous Memoirs of Mont-Luc, notwithſtanding their bad 
ſtile ; thoſe of Brantome, ſo valuable for their ſimpli- 
eity, Sully's Lectures, which abound with ſound poli. 
tics and great views; the ſatire Menippe, i in which the 
. vices | 


* 
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vices and ridiculous follies of the leaguers are ſo 


ſtrongly - painted; the hiſtory of the civil wars in 
France, by Davila, an Italian; and that of the im- 
mortal Thuanus. In Portugal, Oſorius acquired fame 
as a hiſtorian, by his L ife of the Great Emmanuel. 


Hungary produced Sambuccus, who wrote a better 


hiſtory of his country, than any before him. Olaus, 


' a Swede, diſentangled the annals of the ancient inha- 
bitants of the north. In Italy, Onuphrius continued 
the lives of the popes, begun by Platina; but this hiſ- 


torian, being the pontiff's penſioner, deſerves only a 


ſmall degree of credit. Baronius publiſhed his Annals, 
and Turcilinus his E ay on. General Hiſtory; but, to 


his eternal diſgrace, makes no apology for the maſſa- 
cre of the Proteſtants: And (to mention no more) 
Pancirole, in his book of T, hings leſt and found, deſcribes 
the inventions of the ancients, which time had loſt, 

and the diſcoveries of the moderns, unknown to anti- 
quity. 
The ſtudy of the 1 make a principal branch 
of literature. The Latin tongue was chiefly ſtudied in 
this period. A crowd of commentators and interprę- 


ters appeared. Caſaubon, Juſtus Lipſius, and Joſeph 


Scaliger acquired much fame by their laborious re- 
ſearches, and uſeful diſcoveries. Bodley immortaliz- 


ed his name by the valuable library he left to the 


univerſity of Oxford. Ampot raiſed his reputation 


by his tranſlation of Plutarch's Lives Muret, by the 
pure latinity of his orations; and Beza, by his great 


knowledge of Greek and Latin. Owen, an Engliſh- 
man, made a collection of epigrams. In a word, George 


Bfſchanan, of — | in Scotland, eclipſed 
„„ 


* 
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all the Latin poets of his time. His Paraphraſe upon 
the Pſalms, his Poem of the Sphere, his pa/torals and odes, 
which may vie with the compoſitions of Horace; his 
Hiſtory of Scotland, almoſt equal to Livy in latinity and 
ſtile, have been, and ever will be admired by perſons of 
true taſte and literature. But he is reproached with _ 
being an unfaithful hiſtorian, and for having torn the 
character of Mary Stuart, when in „ ity, whom 
he had laviſhly praiſed in the day of her proſperity. 
The living languages of Europe were not cultivat- 


ed with the ſame ſucceſs. The Engliſh tongue was 


in a rude ſtate, nor had any attempted hitherto, to 
give it that poliſh of which it is ſuſceptible. How- 
ever England poſſeſſed two excellent poets ; Spenſer, 
whole paſtorals abound with brilliant images, delicate 
thoughts, and much harmony; and the immortal 
_ Shakeſpear, the poet of ns, and hg denen of the 
| Eng liſh. 
The French language was no better poliſhed than | 
the Engliſh. Their proſe was only a barbarous jar- 
gon. They had not yet ſucceeded in poetry; for, 
though their poets had produced tragedies, paſtorals, 
and /ongs, yet theſe compoſitions were very far from 
being perfect. Of all the French verſifiers, Ronſard 
acquired the greateſt reputation by his ſonnets, odes, 
and eclogues. They were ſung by Mary Stuart, and 
Charles IX. and the famous Perron pronounced his 
funeral oration. The French called him the Prince . 
F poets. He might be the chief of thoſe then in 
France; but he is not n to Shakelpoar or 


Neuer. 


D ad 2 | Several 
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Several eminent poets appeared in Spain about the 
end of the fixteenth century, and from them the 


1 Spaniſh tongue received a'high poliſh. The diffe. 
Tent kinds of poetry were cultivated by Spaniards of 


'genius and learning, and ſome of their compoſitions 


| are not unworthy of the celebrated poets of antiquity. 


The Italian language could then boaſt of a poet who 


left all mis contemporaries far behind. At the name 


of Taſſo we call to mind his immortal poem of Jery- 


 falemme liberata , and his Aminta, a maſterpiece of 
paſtoral poetry, and, in the opinion of many, more 
perfect than his Jeruſalem. About the ſame time, An- 
nibal Caro tranſlated Virgil, and Lucretius into Ita- 
lian verſe. Several other authors improved ou TO, 
by their works in proſe and verſe. | 


Hine Arti. Italy ſtill continued to be the habitation | 


of the fine arts. The celebrated. Palladio built a 
5 theatre at Vicenza, which Europe admired, and a- 
dorned that city with the beauties of architecture. 
Sculpture ſtill flouriſhed at Florence ; and Rome was 


always in poſſeſſio on of the moſt eminent painters.— 

The Venetian ſchool {till ſupported its reputation, 
Titian and Tintoret, though advanced in years, con- 
tinued to practiſe their art, and teach it. Many ex- 


7 cellent painters were formed by the leſſons of theſe two 
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great maſters, of whom Paul Veroneſe was the chief. 
This painter gave his works ſuch a Brightneſs and 
truth of colouring, as render them truly valuable. 
The three Carrachi increaſed the reputation of the 


| Lombard ſchool oh the We precepts they gave con- 


cerning 


1 =o 


E Jeruſalem 1 
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cerning painting, and by executing what they taught. 
This ſchool produced many famous artiſts, of whom 
there was none more perfect than Guido. His paint- 
ings difplay a juſtneſs of proportion, an attitude ſo 
agreeable, ideas ſo noble, moving and graceful, as 
cannot fail to charm every connoiſſeur in this art. 
The Flemiſh ſchool aroſe above mediocrity, and pro- | 
duced ſome illuſtrious artiſts. Landſcape, hiſtorical, 
and portrait painting arrived at- great perfection in 
Flanders; and Elſheimer's night pieces are much ad- 
mired. Vænius Otho gave a new form to the ſchool 
of Antwerp, and ſecured a laſting fame to himſelf by 
preparing the great Rubens. The art of engraving 
was ſucceſsfully cultivated in all theſe ſchools; for 
| improvement in one art, ſtimulates to that in another; 
each is emulous to excel, and the arts, by that means, 
acquire a high degree of perfection. 

England could not boaſt of any eminent artiſt; but 
France poffeſled an excellent ſculptor in Germain 
Pilon, and two ſkilful architects in Louis de Foix, who 
built the tower of Bourdeaux, and Philibert de Lerme, 
Who adorned Paris with regular buildings, embel- 
liſhed Fontainbleau, finiſhed the Louvre, and began 
the Thuilleries. 

The arts, ſciences, and Belles Letters, could not 
but thrive in the period under review; becauſe the 
moſt of the ſovereigns of Europe, not only encou- 
| raged and protected, but even cultivated them. Ca- 
tharine de Medicis inſpired all her family with a 
taſte for the arts. Her ſon loved and cultivated 
letters. Her daughter Margaret t protected them. 
Mary Stuart, learned in che Greek and Latin tongues, 
compoſed 


K 
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| compoſed with equal eaſe in proſe and verſe, and 
was the friend of learning, and the arts. Frederick 
II. aſſiſted Tycho Brahé in making obſervations at 
Uraniburgh. Sixtus Quintus and Clement VIII. 
_ thought it their duty to befriend and animate all that 
tends to exalt and adorn the human mind. The 
haughty Paul V. treated Guido with a kind of vene- 
ration. Philip II. forgot his gravity with Moro. 
The duke of Parma made himſelf familiar with the 
Flemiſh artiſts, The landgrave of Heſſe cultivated 
aſtronomy with ſucceſs. The emperor Rhodolph 
minded the ſciences more than politics. Henry IV. 
of France loved and cheriſhed every branch of human 
knowledge. Few periods preſent us with ſovereigns 
more conſummate in the art of reigning than Philip 
II. Elizabeth, Henry IV. and Sixtus Quintus ; and 
with generals more perfect in the military art, than 


the duke of Alva, the marquis of St. Croix, the duke 


of Parma, Spinola, William and Maurice of Orange, 
Condé, Coligni, the Guiſes, the — Eſſex, Man: 
joy, ee and e | 


LEC TUR E * 


Revolution. Government. — Religions — Navigation 
. — Litera- 
ure Fine Arts. 


| Revolutions — I STORY reſents the rates WY 
almoſt nothing but revolutions. 


Some are e quick and deſtructive, and occaſion the 
ä : moſt 


* 
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moſt terrible convulſions in thoſe kingdoms: where 
they happen. Others, though more ſlow, and attended 
with leſs diſmal cataſtrophes, are, in their conſe- 

quences, no leſs fatal to the happineſs of ſociety. 
Few periods preſent us with a greater ann., than 
that of the ſeventeenth century. 

And firſt, the Spaniſh monarchy, which half a cen- 
tury ago had threatened to ſwallow up all, and forge 
chains for the whole of Europe, was greatly reduced, 
ſtruck with a mortal langour, and ſcarcely able to de- 
fend itſelf from the attacks of its neighbours. - Hol- 
land was wholly ſeparated from this great body. 
Portugal and its dependencies had ſhaken off the yoke. 
Catalonia wanted to be independent. The arms of 
France were in the Low Countries, and the moſt of 
the colonies only waited the approach of an enemy to 
change their maſter. What were the cauſes of ſo ſur. 
priſing and rapid a decline? A ſuperficial inquirer, who 
attends only to the event, will find them in the geni- 

us and intrigues of Richelieu: but he who can reflect 

will ſee that this revolution was the neceſſary effect of 
the internal faults which for a long time undermined 
the Spaniſh government: he will ſee that the depopu- 
lation of the country, the neglect of agriculture, an 
ignorance of the arts, diſorder in the finances, and 
the ſeverity of the government, neceſſarily produced 
that mortal langour which has for near two centuries 
affected Spain, and which ſtill affect her. 
Ihe depopulation of Spain was, in the firſt place, 

owing to the continual wars between the Chriſtians 
and Moors. the partizans of Chriſtianity and Ma- 
homatiſm ſought only to deſtroy each other; and 
Spain, | 


— 
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5 Spain, during eight centuries, was nothing but a field 
of battle. How great a loſs muſt this have been to 
poſterity! Scarcely was this cauſe at an end, when 
the diſeovery of America furniſhed another. The 
| Spaniards, covetous of gold, went in crowds to theſe 
new poſſeſſions, and the mother country was deſerted. 
Myltiplied emigrations muſt neceſſarily diminiſh po- 
pulation. One reſource was ſtill left to Spain There 
were eight hundred thouſand defcendants of the an- 
cient Moors, who were moſtly employed in agricul- 
ture. Their laws prevented theſe induſtrious inhabi- 
tants from emigrating to America. They never were 
engaged in war, and their religion was favourable to 
propagation. Theſe valuable fubjects could preſerve 
and increaſe the population of Spain ; but Philip HI. 
at the beginning of his reign, having driven them out 
of his kingdom by an impolitic and cruel edi&, loſt 
| one eight part of the inhabitants of Spain. Laſtly, 
|  - the great number of cloiſters, which a blind piety be- 
0G lieved could not be -too numerous, became the laſt 
gulph, in which the human race was ſwallowed up. 
_ - After the expulſion of the Saracens, agriculture 
© © was totally neglected in Spain. The Spaniards, ſee- 
. they could make large fortunes in America or the 
=.” Indies in a ſhort time, were naturally induced to 
WM - - deſpiſe an art, the profits of which are always ſlow and 
confined, T hey with joy ſhook off a tedious and 
toilſome labour, and introduced among them a bar- 
barous and fatal prejudice, which regarding the la- 
bours of the field as contemptible, gave the huſband- 
man a diſtaſte for agriculture, and produced an indo-— 


| lence deſtructive to morals and the proſperity of ſtates. 
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The govetnment ſhould have given a check to this 
prejudice z. and, by attaching honours to the farmer's 
profeſſion, tried to rouze the vanity of the nation; 
but they allowed it to ſubſiſt, and even encouraged 
it, by an increaſe of cloiſters. It might be'naturally 

expected, that the huſbandman, ſeeing the monks ho- 
noured and happy, would not heſitate to exchange a 
| laborious, obſcure, and deſpiſed life, for one more 

eaſy and reſpectable. | 

A love of eaſe, and a contempt of „ pro- 
duced a diſlike to the mechanic arts. The indolent 
and haughty Spaniard would have thought himſelf 
diſhonoured by embracing a mechanical profeſſion. 
N ay, the ſame abſurd way of thinking induced them to _ 
undervalue ſonie of the moſt amiable arts: However, 


their love of pleaſure and vanity muſt be gratified. 


What was the conſequence of this? They were o- 
bliged to have recourſe to ſtrangers, who ſet an ex- 
travagant price upon their induſtry; the gold of Spain 
paſſed from them, and the American mines were 
wrought to enrich the Engliſh, French, and Dutch. 

Gold no longer circulating 1 in Spain, e e 
abandoned, and the lands in an uncultivated ſtate, 
it was not poſſible but diſorder muſt be introduced 
into the finances. To ſupport ſo large a monarchy, 


required conſiderable impoſts. But how was it poſſi- 


ble to obtain theſe from a nation not very numerous 
and poor? Hence the marine went to decay; the 
fortreſſes were badly garriſoned, and the troops ill 
paid: And hence, the Spaniſh ſoldiers ſerved with 
reluctance, were not obedient to their commanders, 


and cs diſbanded themſelves, 
E ee 4 © 
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All theſe cauſes naturally weakened the Spaniſh 


n en and rendered it contemptible: To which, 


if we ſtill add the deſpotiſm of the kings of Spain, we 
will be no longer ſurpriſed that a revolution took 


place. When ſubjects are trodden under foot by 


their ſovereign, when they are forced to adore the 


caprices of his miniſters, the ſtate is near its end. 


When governors are proud, oppreſſive, and tyranni- 
cal, the people may fear them for a little while; but 
from fear they eaſily paſs to hatred, from hatred to 


murmurs, and from murmurs to revolt. The reader 


bas already ſeen that this was the cauſe of the dif- 


memberment of the United Provinces. The revolt of 
Catalonia ſprang from the ſame ſource. Olivares 
ceaſed not to multiply taxes, and deſolated the peo- 
ple by military execution. The diſcontent became 
general. A company of peaſants coming to Barce- 
lona, met ſome ſoldiers at the gates of the city, who 


had maltreated them in the country: At the fight of 


thoſe ſubaltern tyrants, hatred was rekindled in the 
hearts of the countrymen ; they gave way te their 


reſentment, and falling upon them, killed ſome, 


and put the reſt to flight, Warmed with this firſt 
ſucceſs, and afraid of being puniſhed for what they 
had done, they entered the city, and invited the citi- 


Zens to join them, and expel their common oppreflors. 
The fire of ſedition ſpread in an inſtant through very 


part of the town. They march to the governor's 
palace, break through the guards, and he, obliged to 


ſeek his ſafety in flight, is purſued to. the ſea ſhore, 
and pierced with many wounds, Ihen the rebels 


| Tun through the city, maffacre all whom they con- 


ſidered 
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ſidered as enemies, and in the ſpace of one day, 
Barcelona ceaſes to be under the yoke of Philip. | 
The flame ſpread rapidly through the province, it 
ſhook off its allegiance to the monarch of Spain; and 
came under the dominion of Louis. The revolt of 
the Catalonians gave birth to a more important revo- 
lution. It was in Portugal chiefly, that the Spaniſh 
miniſter exerciſed his deſpotiſm. Ihe ducheſs of 
Mantua, though vice queen, enjoyed only the honours 
annexed to her place. The whole authority was in 
the hands of Vaſconcellos, a ſpy employed by Olivares, 
the miniſter of his ſeverities, the inſidious obſerver of 
the words and actiòns of the great, and the oppreſſor 
of the people. The Portugueſe abhorred Vaſconcel- 
los, and ſighed in ſecret for a deliverer. John of 
Braganza was high in the public eſteem, and to him 


were the eyes of all directed. A conſpiracy was form- 


ed, and in ſpite of Vaſconcellos' ſpies, Liſbon, in one 
day, changed her maſter, at the expence only of the 
blood of two wretches. Thus, in the ſpace of one 
year, John of Braganza ſaw himſelf poſſeſſed, of all 
that formerly belonged to his anceſtors. The nobi- 
lity, clergy, monks, citizens, and the reſt of the peo- 
ple, all united to expel their tyrants. Spain was then 
convinced how difficult it is to keep under the yoke, | 
for a length of time, people who feel only the iron 


hand of oppreſſion. 
The ſame cauſes of decay ſtill ſubſiſt, though not 


perhaps in the ſame degree. However, it is to be 
hoped, that a happy change will ſoon take place. Phi- 
loſophy has penetrated into that happy climate; the 
voice of reaſon and truth, and the rights of mankind 
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begin to be attended to by the Spaniards. The abo- 
lition of the formidable tribunal of the inquiſition, 
would be an event of very great importance to Spain. 
The encouragement of letters, arts, manufactures, 
| commerce, and agriculture, would give vigour to their 
| government, and energy to the indolent Spaniard. 

The younger branch of the houſe of Auſtria, eſta- 
bliſhed in Germany, ſeemed to inherit the pre- emi- 
nence of power which the elder had loſt. Soon after 
the beginning of the ſeventeenth century it poſſeſſed 
for ten years a ſuperiority which alarmed Europe. 
During that time the court of Vienna made all ſubmit 
to her; the intereſts of the Chriſtian world were ſub. 
ordinate to her movements. Ferdinand II. appeared 
to have firmly eſtabliſhed the ſuperiority of his houſe. 
Iurky no longer diſturbed his frontiers ; Hungary, 
which had made vain efforts to recover her privileges, 


was more enſlaved than ever; the battle of Prague 
had ruined the forces of Bohemia, and that kingdom 


was neceſſitated to implore the clemency of the con- 
queror. The German Catholics cringed under their 
chief. With reſpe& to the Proteltants, ſome of them 
were fugitives, and ſome proſcribed ; others durſt 
ſcarcely ſigh in ſecret for liberty. Chriſtiern IV. king 


of Denmark, at the head of the Proteſtant ae 


could make no impreſſion on the emperor. Defeated 
in every battle by Valſtein or Tilly, Ferdinand was 
in a fair way to deſtroy the liberties of Germany. ; 
But when the fate of the Proteſtants appeared to be 
; deſperate, all at once, one man changed the face of 
affairs in that part of Europe. Ferdinand, preſſed, 
vanquiſhed, overwhelmed by the great Guſtavus A- 
dolphus, | 
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dolphus, (whom he had deſpiſed) ſtripped of his uſurp- 
ed dominions, attacked in his hereditary eſtates, trem- 
bling for the ſafety of his capital, experienced a hum- 
bling reverſe of circumſtances; his victories and tri- 
umphs were changed into defeat and diſgrace. The 
court of Vienna no longer diſputed the pre-eminence 
of power; ſhe could ſcarcely pretend to an equality. 
Sweden replaced the houſe of Auſtria; but ſhe pre- 
ſerved this ſuperiority only during the life of her hero, 
When Guſtavus fell in the plains of Lutzen, his coun- 
try ceaſed to be the arbiter of the fate of Germany, 
and returned by degrees into her former. obſcurity. 
So true it is, that the elevation, or depreſſion of a na- 
tion, often depends upon one man. After his death, 
France became the ruling power in Europe, a title - 
ſhe had not enjoyed ſince Charlemagne. 

The revolutions which took place 1 in England © 


ing the ſeventeenth century, were in part owing to the 


miſconduct of the houſe of Stuart. The rights of man- 
kind were not then properly defined, and James I. who 
believed that his power was founded upon a jus divi- 
uum, did all he could to perſuade the parliament to be 
of his ſentiments. The prerogatives of his houſe were 
often in his mouth, but they were not ſupported by his 
actions. The Puritans however thought difterently 
from James, and ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the encroach- 
ments of the crown. The reign of James I. was peace- 
able, but inglorious. Governed by favourites, he 
alienated the affections of the Engliſh, and duped by 
the courts of Vienna and Madrid, he loſt that influence 
his predeceſſor had maintained in the affairs of Europe. 
"ow —_ poſſeſſed the abilities of Elizabeth, the 
elector 
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| elector Palatine, his ſon-in-law, would not have been 

deprived of his dominions. | 
England exhibited, for the ſpace of ten years, a 

_ molt bloody and ſurpriſing ſcene. Hiſtory preſents 
us with inſtances of ſubjects who have revolted, de- 
_ throned, and maſſacred their kings; but Charles I. is 
the only example of a king tried according to law, 
condemned by his ſubjects, and beheaded upon a 
ſcaffold. Nothing but the boldneſs of Cromwell durſt 
demand in name of the army and people, that Charles 
ſhould be puniſhed for all the blood ſhed in the civil 
-wars, and that for the future there ſhould be another 
form of government. This propoſal was rejected with 
horror by the parliament. It ſtill had a certain vene- 
ration for the perſon of the king. His rank was in- 
violable, and made ſacred by the laws. Cromwell 
was fully convinced, that as long as the Houſe of Lords 
exiſted, and the Preſbyterians continued to have power 
in the Houſe of Commons, it would be impoſſible to 
accompliſn his deſigns. His army immediately carried 
off the king, and conducted him to Windſor, After 

this expedition, Cromwell entered London, excluded 
a hundred and fifty of the commons from the houſe, 
and at length got the ſanguinary Bill to paſs againſt . 
the unfortunate. Charles. The Houſe of Lords never- 

theleſs rejected it with indignation, and continued in- 
flexible to promiſes and threatenings. The indepen- 
dents then declared that the legiſlative power belong- 
ed only to the commons, becauſe the ſovereign autho. - 
rity reſides originally in the people. From among 
this impure, mean, and fanatical ſect, a hundred and 


f * were choſen, to form a court of 
1 | 
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juſtice | to try Charles. In vain did the cities and 
counties of England, and three kingdoms of Europe, 

ſhudder at the erection of this tribunal. The inha- 
bitants 'of London expreſſed publicly their deteſ- 
tation of this attempt; the Preſbyterian miniſters de- 
claimed in their ſermons againſt the impious action; 
in vain did the Scotch make lively proteſtations ; the 

ſtates general of Holland remonſtrated by their am- 
baſſadors, that this action would be the ſcandal of the 
reformation, it was to. no- purpoſe that the Engliſh 
nobility made a tender of their lives to elle the 


life of their king; the prince of Wales, the duke of 


York, and the prince of Orange, offered: to give up 
their bes to the erown: all was ineffectual; neither 
the queen's humble entreaties, nor the ſolicitations of 
the French ambaſſador, could fave the unfortunate 
Charles. Ihe hypocritical and ambitious Cromwell, 
appointed one of his judges, encouraged his collegues 
by his ſpeeches, by his promiſes, by his inſpirations, by 
his extaſies, and even by his tears; while Fairfax kept 
the people in awe by force of arms, and Peters, the 
greateſt fanatic of all the independents, declared from 
the pulpit, the juſtice of the king's death. Thus the 
zeal of the Puritans for civil and religious liberty, 
and the ambition of fome individuals, were one of 
the cauſes of the misfortunes of Charles I. However, 
it cannot be denied, but that the king's miſtaken ſen- 
timents, and the faults of his adminiſtration, greatly - 
contributed to them. 
He began his reign with placing a blind confidence 
in Buckingham who was unworthy of it : He ſhewed 


a unn of the laws by levying many taxes: He 
had 
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had little regard for the liberties of Engliſhmen : He 
ſhewed too much complaiſance to thoſe who were near 
him: He hated parliaments, and refuſed for a long 
time to aſſemble them: He was intolerant, and 
none can with juſtice excuſe his perſecution of the 
Preſbyterians, at the inſtigation of the bigoted Laud; 
Such were the faults of Charles; and they neceſſarily 
tended to alienate the hearts of his ſubjects. A gene- 
ral diſcontent ſpread through England, and at that 
very moment, by bad advice, he embroiled himſelf 
with the Scotch, for ſome religious ceremonies. He 
too imprudently laid down the arms he had fo haugh- 
tily taken up againſt the revolted Scotch. He ſhewed 
great weakneſs in chuſing for judges between him and 
his ſubjects, other ſubjects, who were no leſs averſe to 
his government. His conſent to the death of lord Straf- 
ford, haſtened his ruin. This criminal compliance, 
while it increaſed the boldneſs of his enemies, ſerved 
_ alſo to alienate the affections of his courtiers. During 
the firſt years of the long parliament, his conduct was 
only a repetition of faults. When he had recourſe 
to arms to reduce his rebellious ſubjects, he was too 
weak. He indeed diſplayed a heroic courage in war: 
But it is impoſſible to explain or excuſe his blind con- 
fidence intraitors, who deprived him of opportunities 
of obtaining certain victory; his throwing himſelf 
into the arms of the Scotch, who hated him; his in- 
conceivable credulity with reſpect to Cromwell; his 
eſcape to the Iſle of Wight, which his enemies wate 


in poſſeſſion of; and laſtly, his ill-timed obſtinacy with 


regard to  epiſcopacy. His whole life was made up of 
Veakneſſes 
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alu and faults; it was only in his laſt mo- 
ments that he ſhewed himſelf a hero and a wiſeman. 


Every perſon of ſenſibility muſt be moved when he 
reflects upon the cataſtrophe of Charles I. Tender 


emotions ariſe in the mind, when we behold this 


monarch before his judges, and upon the ſcaffold. 


Conducted by ſoldiers, who cruelly inſulted him, we 


ſee him appear before an unjuſt and mock tribunal, 
and firmly ſupport the majeſty of his rank in their 
preſence. He demands, with a noble pride, where is 


the Houſe of Peers ſs eſſential to the true repreſenta- 0 


tion of the nation? He refuſes to anſwer, for fear 
that by doing ſo, he might betray the conſtitution. 
He deliberately views that group of wretches, ready 


to deprive him of life; he diſcovers no ſigns of fear, 
no marks of roam gait On the contrary, with a a 


happy mixture of firmneſs and mildneſs, he conſents | 


to juſtify his conduct before a lawful tribunal. 
Cromwell's tribunal, unmoved with any thing that 
Charles ſaid, find him guilty of contumacy, and con- 


demn him to have his head ſtruck off, as a traitor, 


a tyrant, and murderer. It was during the three 


days which intervened between his ſentence to die, 
and the execution of it, that Charles ſhewed himſelf 


truly great: His ferene and compoſed demeanour, 


the wiſe advice he gave his children in his priſon, the 


charge he laid upon the prince of Wales not to re- 
venge his death, his converſation with the biſhop of 


London, his exhortations to the people, are traits 


an” 


we cannot but admire. However, while we lament 


the unhappy deſtiny of Charles Stuart, and agree that 


he was the victim of the fury of fanaticiſm, and of the 


Fit | moſt 
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moſt conſummate hypocrite that ever exiſted, we 
muſt acknowledge that his death, though unjuſt, 
cruel, and illegal, furniſhed an occaſion to unfold one 

of thoſe truths of moſt importance to mankind; viz. 
that kings are accountable to the people for their 
conduct; that they ought to reſpect the laws of which 
they are the guardians; and that when they violate 
the contract which conſtitutes ſovereigns, every obli- 
gation ceaſes on the part of the people, their perſon 
is no longer ſacred, and they enter into the claſs of 
citizens, to be ſubject to the inſpection of thoſe laws, 
which they themſelves had violated. 
In ſpeaking of the revolution which brought Charles 
I. to the block, it is neceſſary to ſay a few words of 
Cromwell, by whom it was conducted. Many have 
\extolled his eloquence; however, he does not appear 
from his ſpeeches to have been an orator. They are 
an aſſemblage of bad reaſoning, of fanciful thoughts, 
pedantic citations, of low, and puerile expreſſions. 
Nowithſtanding theſe faults, he knew how to gain the 
confidence of the Commons by his harangues. And 
for this reaſon; becauſe the moſt of the members were 
fanatics, and in addrefling them, he employed the 
tone of inſpiration, and a myilic jargon which pleaſ- 
ed and won them. But if Cromwell did not poſſeſs 
the qualities of an orator, we cannot refuſe him thoſe 
of a general. The many battles gained by his talents 
as well as by his valour ; the rapidity of his conqueſts; 
the activity diſplayed in his marches; ; England, Scot- 
land; Ireland ſubdued by him in a very little time, are 
ſo many proofs of his military talents. When we 


I $ IT him as the head of a faction, we diſcover 
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the moſt aſtoniſhing qualities. We behold an obſcure 
individual, able to make himſelf maſter, for the ſpace 
of ten years, of all the deliberations of an enlighten- 


ed parliament; to become the centre in which all 
parties, divided by intereſt and hatred, met; to ſow 


diſcord between the king and parliament, with- 


out a poſſibility of extinguiſhing the flame he had ſe. 


cretly kindled ; to oblige thoſe two powers whom he 


had rendered irreconcilible, to take up arms, and 


acquire as much influence in the army as he had 


in the Houſe of Commons; to make uſe of the par- 


lament to ruin the king, and ſecretly to nouriſh a 


cabal in this aſſembly, that would one day deſtroy it, 
to direct all the movements of that cabal; at laſt to 
throw of the maſk, and employ the ſanguinary inde- 
pendents to bring Charles to the ſcaffold ; to aboliſh 
monarchy, diflipate the Peers, ſubje& the Commons, 
ſubſtitute the fanaticiſm of the independents to liberty, 
afterwards deſtroy it, and under a new and ipecious 
title, to make himſelf the moſt abſolute monarch that 
ever appeared on the throne of England; 1 ſay, when 
we attend to theſe phenomena, we muſt acknowledge 
Cromwell to have been the moſt cunning and ikilful 
conſpirator to be found in the annals of the world. 
As a ſovereign, hiſtory repreſents him as a deſpot 
ſimple, modeſt, and wiſe; re-eſtabliſhing that order 


he had deſtroyed ; rendering England tranquit and 


happy ; preparing for his nation the empire of the ſeas, 


and cauſing his alliance to be courted by all the powers 


of Europe. 
The revolution which raiſed Charles II. to the 


throne of his anceſtors was. very acceptable to the 
Fifz — Englith, 
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5 Engliſh. The ons of men had ſubſided, and they 
could coolly reflect on paſt times. The horrors 
of civil war, and the anarchy inſeparable from i it; the 
abſolute power exerciſed by Cromwell under the title 
of protector; the evils of a military government; theſe 

| induced the nation to revert to the ancient form, 
The Epiſcopalians and Preſbyterians joined in the in- 

vitation given to Charles to be king of Britain; but 
the independents, republicans i in principle, were verſe 
to the reſtoration, The commencement of his reign 
was that of a king who loves his people, and promotes 
their happineſs; ; but an unbounded love of eaſe and 
pleaſure, ſoon led him aſtray. Hence the diſgrace of 
lord Clarendon, one of the ableſt miniſters of ſtate 
that ever England could boaſt of, and his becoming 

Aa penſioner of France to ſupply his extravagancies. 

The courtiers imitated the manners of their ſovereign, 
licentiouſneſs prevailed, and things ſacred were treat- 

ed with ridicule and contempt. Of intolerant princi- 

ples himſelf, and guided by thoſe who were enemies 
to liberty, he would have all conform to the worſhip 
of the church of England; and the conſcientious refu- 
ſal of the diſſenters expoſed them to ſevere treatment, 
The miniſters of his deſpotiſm fined, impriſoned, tor- 
tured, and put to death many, merely becauſe they 
would think for themſelves, and worſhip God in 
their own way. London was viſited with two very 

reat calamities a few years after Charles aſcended 
the throne. A peſtilence carried off eighty ſeven 
thouſand of the inhabitants, and then a fire broke out 
and deſtroyed near two thirds of the. city. But thoſe 


ü evils made no impreſſion on the king; ; the intoxica- 
tion 


mY 
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tion of pleaſure continued; a French miſtreſs, French 
Manners, and money, bore the ſway at court. 
James II. of England, and VII. of Scotland, ſuc- 
cecded his brother Charles II. Whilſt duke of Vork, 
the Commons had endeavoured to exclude him from 
the throne upon account of his religion ; but the bill 


of exclufion miſcarried in the Houſe of Fond. It is 


ſaid that Charles, to gratify the wiſhes of his brother, 
and miſtrefles, died a Roman Catholic, though, during 
his reign, he had given evident proofs, that his princi- 
ples were neither Catholic nor Proteſtant, but wholly 


libertine. James made open profeſſion of the Catholic 


religion, and to his faith in the doctrines of Rome, he 
joined a. ſpirit of bigotry and furious zeal. Having 


formed a deſign of reconciling his fubjeQs to the 


Catholic church, he began to put it in execution as ſoon 


as he aſcended the throne. But James was not equal 


to the taſk. His people had a very great averſion to 
Popery, and the tenor of his conduct was ſuch as to 
alarm and put them on their guard. He acted from 

the very firſt, as if he had already gained his end. 


The Pope s nuncio, and jeſuit prieſts appeared publicly : 


at court; he impriſoned ſeven biſhops, who would not 
acknowledge his diſpenſing power ; deprived the city 
of London and other towns of their privileges, and 
overturned the laws with a high hand. His conduct 


was ſo little marked with wiſdom, that even the Pa- 
iſts themſelves were offended at it. The pope Inno- 


cent XI. had no hopes of ſeeing the Catholic religion 
eſtabliſhed in Britain by the enterpriſes of James, 
therefore would not grant a cardinal's hat to the 
{Fluit Peters, the Kings lenor. The intriguing and 
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ambitious Peters, who wiſhed, above all things, to be 
Primate of England; Hurried on his maſter to his ruin. 
The open attempts of James to overturn the civil and 
religious conſtitutions, rouzed the nation to take mea- 
ſures to prevent them. An aſſociation was entered into 
by thoſe who wiſhed well to their country, and a de- 
putation ſent᷑ to invite the prince of Orange. William 
accepted the invitation, got every thing ready for his 
expedition, landed at Torbay, Nov. 5. 1688, and 
James, abandoned by all, abdicated the crown, and 


retired into France. 


The revolution was the epocha of true liberty to 
England. The nation, repreſented by its parliament, 
e the Bill of Rights for the people, fixed the 
boundaries of the prerogatives of the crown, ſo long 
conteſted; and having preſcribed to the prince of 
Orange the conditions upon which he was to reign, 
choſe him for king, in conjunction with his wife Mary, 
daughter of James Il. From that time this prince was 
known in Europe, only by the name of William III. 
and the deliverer of the Britiſh nation. James II. when 
duke of York, gave abundant proofs in the war with 
the Dutch, of his great courage as a ſeaman, and {kill 
in naval affairs. The royal navy of England was 
much improved by his and his brother's extenſive 
knowledge in the art of ſhip building, He knew the 

national intereſt, and, had he not been bigoted to his 
relicion, would have made a very good king. His 
_ abſurd and intolerant principles perſuaded him to act 
diametrically oppoſite to his own intereſt, Well 
might the archbiſhop of Rheims ſay, There is a man. 


; who loſt three kingdoms for a maſs. 


Turky 
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Turky preſents the reader with ſome bloody revolu- 


tions during the courſe of this period. We behold 


Muſtapha placed three times upon the throne, and as 


often forced to exchange it for a priſon ; Oſman maß- 


facred by the Janiffaries whoſe power he attempted to 
diminiſh; and Ibrahim ſtrangled by a ſentence of 


the mufti. Mahomet IV. was ſucceſsful in his wars 
againſt the Chriſtians, by the abilities of his grand 
vizier Kuperli. He took Candia from the Venetians, 
after a ſiege of thirty years; and laid ſiege to Vienna, 
but was forced to raiſe it, by John Sobieſki, king of 
Poland, and prince Charles of Lorrain. The miſcar- 
riage of this enterpriſe, and the great loſs ſuſtained by 
the Turks, were fatal to Mahomet; he was dethroned, 

ſhut up in priſon, and his brother Solyman II. choſen 
in his place. Theſe events were owing to natural 
cauſes. A deſpot cannot reign but by means of ter- 
ror; to impreſs the minds of men with this terror, 
he is obliged to have a numerous and warlike guard 
continually around him, to be the ſupport of his 


power. This guard, knowing that the deſpot is in- 
debted to them for every thing, become inſolent, and 


upon the leaſt diſcontent, deſtroy him whom they 
were appointed to protect. 
Government. The form of government in Ger- 
many was fixed by the treaty of Weſtphalia. Under 


the Othoes it was a real monarchy. Under the 


princes of the houſe of Suabia, the Imperial autho- 
rity was more curtailed in certain particulars, and 
more dependent in many others. All was confounded 

under the unfortunate Frederick II, and his children. 
Their misfortunes produced a real anarchy. The 
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people loſt their liberty, and the chief his power. 
The emperors of the houſe of Auſtria purſued another 
| line of conduct. They knew how to bring back or- 
der by little and little, and give vigour to the autho- 
rity of the throne. 'The power of the head of the 
empire, in the hands of Charles V. was conſiderably | 
increaſed, and this ſkilful politician had chalked out 
a plan to his ſucceſſors which muſt have rendered 
them abſolute, Ferdinand I. and his poſterity faith- 
fully followed that plan, and made large ſtrides to- 
wards abſolute power, without finding any obſtacle; 
becauſe their mild government prevented the Ger- 
manic body from watching their deſigns. Deſpotiſm 
became at laſt fixed in Germany by the inflexible 
firmneſs of Ferdinand II. when the arms of Guſtavus, 
and the politics of Richelieu, deſtroyed i in a little time 
the work of many ages, and produced that form of 
government fixed by the treaty of Weſtphalia. Since 
that time Germany is an aſſembly of ſovereigns and 
free cities, whom common advantage hath united. 
The ſeveral members of the Germanic body are 
bound by general laws, and the emperor, who pre- 
ſides, is only the executor of the will of the nation. 
Oxenſtiern, the miniſter of Sweden, and d'Avaux, 
the French plenipotentiary, were the principal nego- 
tiators of that treaty. Deaf to the ſolicitations of the 
emperor, they conſulted only the intereſts of the 


SGerman ſtates. Their conduct was open and free, 


and they employed none of thoſe ſubterfuges, none 
of thoſe i intrigues, none of thoſe deceptions, which 


-- too often decorate the name of politics. By this 


treaty, the emperor always elective, has no right to 
| change 
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change the ancient laws, nor make new ones. This 
power belongs to the general diet, as well as that of 


declaring war, ordering and.fixing the common taxes, 


and putting under the ban of the empire, or pro- 
ſcribing a rebellious prince. It was decreed, that for 
the future each prince, each free city, might, when 
they thought proper, make alliances, peace, and even 
war, providing that the intereſt of the general aſſoci- 
ation was not hurt by thoſe acts of ſovereignty. By 

this treaty the Catholic, Lutheran, and Calviniſt re- 


ligions were allowed. Each ſtate might chuſe that 


which it liked beſt. None but the emperor and the 
three eccleſiaſt ical electors were obliged to conform to 
the worſhip of the church of Rome. The princes 
who had been deprived of their dominions were re- 
eſtabliſhed, the Palatinate of the Rhine was given to 
the fon of Frederick, late king of Bohemia, and a 


eighth electorate created in favour of Maximilian of 


Bavaria. Some biſhopricks were ſecularized to con- 
tent other Proteſtant princes, and to reward the zeal 


they had ſhewn for the common cauſe. The greateſt _ 


part of Alſace was ceded to France, and the Swede 


had Pomerania, with the duchies of Bremen and 
Verden. This famous treaty is ſtill the foundation of 


the Germanic conſtitution, and the baſis of the rights 
of one part of Europe. | | 

In France, the government received curing the 
ſeventeenth century, the form which it had till the 
late revolution; that is, the form of an abſolute 
monarchy. The feudal adminiſtration diſappeared, 
The ſtates general ceaſed, and with them vaniſhed the 
* of liberty, which thoſe aſſemblies had preſerv- 
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ed. Richelieu humbled the nobility, and deprived 
them of the power of tyrannizing over their vaſſals; 
but at the ſame time he took from̃ the people the Der 
ty to murmur and complain. He made Louis XIII. 


an abſolute monarch. Mazarin, by adhering to 


Richelieu's plan, rivetted the chains of ſlavery, and 
enabled Louis XIV. to reign deſpotically. There was 


no longer a counterpoiſe to the power of the crown, 


and the ſubjects of that vaſt monarchy, were wholly 
at the mercy of an arbitrary ſovereign. Unfeeling 
ſouls, who with competent and independent fortunes, 
live at a diſtance from court and its numerous a= 
gents, may think this form of government the moſt 
proper to obtain and promote the happineſs of a na- 
tion, becauſe the general tranquillity is the reſult; 
but perſons of more ſenfibility, who ſtill preſerve ſome 
energy of character, whether they are the victims of 
tyranny, or only the witneſſes of it, can ſee nothing 


in ſuch a government but ſlavery, ſhame, the abaſe- 


ment of all the virtues, and the degradation of the 


human race. The tyrant's ſword is continually ſuf. 


pended over the head of each ſubject. It muſt be the 
with of every friend to the rights of mankind, that the 
preſent revolution in France, in favour of liberty, may 


triumph over all oppoſition ; that an enlightened na- 


tion may make a code of equitable and juſt laws, and 
ſettle upon an unſhaken foundation, that form of go- 
- vernment beſt calculated to n and ſecure the 
ee happineſs. | 

In England, all was in confuſion about the middle 
of the ſeventeenth century. The reader has ſeen mo- 


narchy ſucceeded * a democracy, and democracy 
gave 
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gave place to anarchy. All the rights of men, and all 
the parts of a good government were overturned, and 
a phantom of a republic raiſed for a moment from the 


wreck of the throne and ſtate, But theſe convulſions, 


though terrible, were perhaps neceſſary, as without 


them Britons would not have been a free people; at 


leaft, they were the means of producing one of the beſt 
conſtitutions which has yet been {een upon the earth. 
Religions. —The peace of the church of Rome conti- 
nued to be diſturbed with vain ſpeculations. The popes 
believed they had tilled the ſtorm which the diſputes 
concerning predeſtination had raiſed. The ſyſtem of 
the jeſuit Molina had been warmly attacked. This 


difpute ſeemed to be appeaſed, when Janſenius, bithop | 
of Ypres, revived it, and his talents gave it new 


ſtrength. He had ſtudied the writings of St. Auguſtin 
with pris attention, and thought he had found in 
them wherewith to confute the opinions of Molina, 
The opponents of Janſenius objected to his ſyſtem, be- 
cauſe it repreſents God as a ſevere and rigorous being, 
whoſe clemency 1s confined to a ſmall number of elect, 
- whilſt his juſtice ſtrikes without pity innumerable 
victims. They objected, that all the divine promiſes 
which announce pardon to men, were annihilated by 
| his ſyſtem ; that he made men, as ſo many machines, 
ſome of whom were hurried by their pathons to the 
commiſſion of inevitable crimes, and to miſeries they 
did not merit; whilſt that others were exalted by grace 
to forced virtues, and to a happineſs of which they 
were not worthy; that, were this the caſe, exhortations 
would be to no purpoſe. Janſenius acknowledged the 
fruth of ſome of theſe conſequences, but, to juſtify * 
888 2 7 13 85 this 
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this rigorous. deſtiny of man, he had recourſe to 


original fin. -It was with much precaution that Jan- 
ſenius introduced his ſyſtem. He foreſaw that it 


would occaſion a good deal of diſturbance. . When 
dying, he ſubmitted his tenets to the ſovereign de- 
ciſion of the popes. The jeſuits condemned bis doc- 
trine, loaded it with anathemas, and fabricated five 
propoſitions contrary to it; this, they flattered them- 
ſelves, would deſtroy the ſyſtem of Janſenius. The 
Janſeniſts were upon their guard, and would not di- 


rectly contradict this condemnation: They only ſaid 


that the jeſuits combated an imaginary being, that 


they had miſtaken Janſenius, and therefore imputed 
errors to him which were not to be found in his ſyſtem. 


Whatever the true cauſe of this quarrel might be, 
it had afterwards terrible conſequences in France. 
Thoſe who in England are called Methodiſis, ſeem 


to be, ſome of them Janſeniſts, and ſome of them the 


; ms $24 of Molina. 


In the mid{t of that ſpiritual anarchy which pre- 
vailed in England in the period under review, a croud 
of religious ſects: ſprang up, with the principles and 

conduct of which the intelligent reader cannot be un- 


acquainted. Omitting to mention them in the detail, 


we ſhall ſpeak of that of the Luakers, which, from 
much fanaticiſm, the characteriſtic of its firſt appear. 


ance, became eminent for the moſt auſtere virtues. 


George Fox, an Engliſh mechanic, believed that 


Chriſtianity was disfigured in the tenets and conduct 


of every religious ſeckt. He thought he ſaw in them 


Alf, avarice and pride dictating imaginary principles 
do their credulity, The law of nature appeared to 
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him no leſs violated. The picture af ſociety ſtruck | 


him with horror. It was with indignation he ſaw a 
few men in poſleſhon of all, wealthy without labour, 


proud of their rank and riches, inſolent and tyranni- 


cal in the exerciſe of power, whilſt the multitude 


were oppreſſed with toil and poverty, expoſed to re- 
proach, trodden under foot by thoſe tyrants, and at 


the ſame time, flattering them with extravagant and 
unjuſt titles. Hence he concluded, that vanity and 
impoſture reign upon the earth; that here below there 
is nothing to be ſeen, but diſputes, quarrels, lawſuits, 


perfidies, murders, and wars, in which thouſands of 


men deliberately butcher one another. As Fox was - 
bora with a feeling heart, and a warm imagination, 
theſe numerous evils put his ſenſibility in motion, 


and impelled him to ſeek for means to diminiſh them. 
His brain was heated by degrees, and it was not long 


till he was fully perſuaded that heaven had ſent him 
to reſtore Chriſtianity to its primitive purity, and re- 
vive the rights of nature. It was from the goſpel that 


he drew his ſyſtem. He would eſtabliſh a perfect e- : 


quality among the faithful, and would not, have any 
| miniſters of religion, properly ſo called, becauſe, ſaid 
he, they arrogate a criminal ſuperiority over the con- 


ſciences of men. Too peaceable to endeavour to over- 


turn by force, the forms of government eſtabliſhed in 
the world ; he only taught and enjoined his followers 


to avoid Go dignities with as great care, as the ame 


bitious ſeek for them. He was greatly offended with 
thoſe vain titles mortals are ſo fond of, as thinking that 
by them their exiſtence is exalted ; with the general 
cuſtom of een to one n. as if we were ſpeax- 


ing 
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ing to many; with the pride of cloaths, and the 
pomp of dreſs: Hence his averſion to lace, embroidery 
and buttons, which he thought were of no uſe. Ile 
forbade his diſciples all kinds of oaths, and chiefly not 
to engage in war; he enjoined them the practice of a 
boundleſs charity, from a conviction, that this would 
deſtroy the ſorrowful diſparity to be found in the for- 
tunes of men. With regard to external worſhip, 
George Fox would have only a ſmall number of the 
faithful aſſemble together on certian days, that one of 
them ſhould read a portion of the goſpel with an 
audible voice, and that being done, the whole aſſem- 
bly ſhould meditate in profound ſilence; or, that one 
ſhould ſtand up and deliver a religious ſpeech, if 
moved thereto by an internal impulſe. Fox, by giving 
himſelf up to enthuſiaſtic reveries, came to believe 
that he was endowed with a prophetical ſpirit, and 
that an agitation in the body, or a holy trembling, 
is the ſign of inſpiration. His diſciples adopted this 
pious folly, of which the ſpeakers among this ſect are 
not yet diveſted. The profound attention of the 
Quakers in their aſſemblies warms the brain. Then 
they experience an emotion natural to the ſenſes, 
when in deep meditation, the mind contemplates one 
object for a length of time. Fanaticiſm ſtill increaſes 
this ſhaking of the fibres, and hence refults that agi- 
tation in the body, which gave to this ſe& the name 
of Qualers or Tremblers, Fox made many proſelytes 
in the country. His ſect emerged irom obſcurity, 
and ſoon got admittance into cities. Cromwell per- 
Fecuted it, becauſe he was fond of war, and dreaded 
1 But the . were immoveable; exile, 

impriſonment, 5 
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impriſonment, torture, did but increaſe their number. 
Under the reign of Charles II. William Penn, the ſon 


of a celebrated admiral, publicly embraced Quaker- 
iſm, and gave it the influence of his rank and riches. 


This ſecond founder of the ſect obtained for his affo- 


ciates a ſettlement in North America, named after 


him Pennsylvania. 
The diſputes about religion, in the ſeventeenth 


century, produced civil wars in'France, Germany, 


Holland, and England: But in the two firſt, religion 


was only a pretext, politics played the principal part. 
True indeed, Richelieu attacked the Proteſtants of 
Rochelle; but did he not ſupport them in the empire 
with all his ſtrength? Guſtavus was the defender of 
the reformed; but his moſt powerful and certain al- 
lies were the Nench, and they were Catholics. T he 
religious civil war which diſturbed Holland, was only 
tranſitory. It was Kindled by fanaticiſm, and afterwards 
continued by ambition. In England, fanaticiſm was 
the cauſe of that barbarous war which laſted ten years, 


which ſet on fire three kingdoms from one end to the 


other, and ended in the moſt bloody and unjuſt tra. 


gedy ever acted in Europe. The many evils pro- 


duced by ſuperſtition, have, no doubt, opened the 
eyes of nations: But they ſhould ſtill be upon their 
guard. Fanaticiſm is not yet wholly baniſhed from 
the earth, and ambition ſtill leſs. The laſt inſurrection 
in London is a proof, that it is not impoſſible to ſtir 
up the people with the cry, religion is in danger * 


Who knows what the conſequences of that inſurrec- 1 


*The recent deſtruction of the property of the diſſenters at 
Birmingham i is another inſtance. | 
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tion might have been, if inſtead of a lord George 
Gordon, it had had another Cromwell at its head. 

Navigation and Commerce.—The Engliſh marine, 
which had flouriſhed ſo much under Elizabeth, did 
not decay under James I. There was an increaſe in 

the number of thips of war, and for commerce. 

Artiſts were encouraged by this prince, and naval 

architecture carried to perfection. Virginia was 

peopled, and new England became the rival of that 

infant colony. The Bermudas, which were inhabited 

for the firſt time, was a uſeful Emporium for ſhips 

failing from the one hemiſphere to the other. Navi- 

gation, under Charles I. became ſtill more flouriſhing. 

The diſtant colonies were more- numerous. The 

Engliſh began to make voyages to Greenland, and to 

>; know the importance of the whale fiſhery. It was 

> = _ under the auſpices of Charles I. that the united com- 

1 pany of merchants, trading to the Eaſt Indies, was 

properly eſtabliſhed, and the iſland of Bombay became 

then a rich compting-houſe to the Engliſh. The 

Preſbyterians perſecuted by this prince, took refuge 

in the new world; and it is to thoſe emigrations that 

"Bon is indebted for its grandeur. The Epiſcopa- 

ans and Catholics perſecuted in their turn by the 

Preſbyterians, when the power was in their hands, 

ſought alſo an aſylum in America, and by them 

Maryland was planted. In the general overturn of 

the conſtitution, many gentlemen were deprived of 
their eſtates. Thus ſituated, they applied themſelves 


>  _ to. trade, and found in it the wealth they had loft, 
31 | Their example extinguiſhed a prejudice which had 
FLASH | hitherto exiſted, namely, that commerce degrades a 
| nation. 
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nation. Thus the moſt bloody cataſtrophes were, (e. 208 
the Engliſh, ſo many ſources of proſperity. The A 
rine of England, under Cromwell, was formidable 
to all the maritime powers of Europe; none durſt 
inſult the Engliſh flag with impunity. Trade alſo 
increaſed under Charles II. and the fleets of ae 
were a match for thoſe of Holland. 1 | 
It was in Holland chiefly that W and com- 4 
merce flouriſhed during this period. The Dutch 3 
ſailed every where; to the coaſt of Africa, where they, _ * 
ſeized upon the ivory, gold, and negro trade, after, 55 
having driven the Portugueſe from a part of Guinea; 
to the Cape of Good Hope, where they made a ſettle- 
ment, and failing from thence, they ſeized upon the 
iſland of Maurice, conquered Ceylon, drove the 
' Engliſh from Amboyna, uſurped the greateſt part of 
the iſland of Java, made its kings tributaries, built 
Batavia, and became poſſeſſed of the commerce and 
ſpices of the Indies. They afterwards diſcovered 
Terra Auſtralis and New Holland, and then failed to- 
wards the north, in queſt of the furs of Yeſo. In 
Japan, they had the art to procure for themſelves, an 
exemption from a rigorous law, which will not allow 
any other European nation to trade in that empire, 
and by trampling upon the croſs, ſecured to themſelves 
an excluſive privilege of purchaſing China ware, filks, 
diamonds, and gold from the Japaneſe. They were 
no leſs fortunate in the weſtern ſeas. ＋ hey divided 
the profits of the Greenland whale fiſhery, and got 
into their hands almoſt the whole of the herring 
fiſhery on the coaſts of Europe. In North America, 
they ſeized upon New York; In South America, they 
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ravaged Brazil, and pillaged St. Salvador. The come 


merce of Copenhagen, Antwerp, Hamburgh, and of 
the other Hanſeatic towns, was turned into their 
channel, and Amſterdam became the moſt celebrated 
city in the world. They triumphed at ſea; and their 


Van Tromp and De Ruyter carried a beſom at the top- 
maſt head, to ſhew their ſuperiority. 


In France, the taſte for navigation and commerce, 


which Henry IV. and Sully had given birth to, was 


loſt under the regency of Mary de Medicis. The city 
of Rochelle alone, had a marine ſuperior to that of the 


reſt of the kingdom. Louis XIII. was obliged to hire 


Dutch men of war to fight them. Richelieu did not 


pay that attention to the French marine and commerce 


which thoſe two departments required. This was not 
owing to his ignorance of their importance; but to his 


projects againſt the houſe of Auſtria which prevented 
him from attending to them. However it was during 
his miniſtry that the French made the acquiſition of 

Martinico, and Guadalupe. Colbert, the miniſter of 


Louis XIV. directed his views to the improvement of 
commerce and the marine; but his death, and the 
wars in which Louis was moſtly engaged, prevented 


his ſyſtems from producing their proper effect. Trade 
and manufactures flourth moſt in free ſtates, as in 


England and Holland. France was an abſolute mo- 


narchy, therefore the commerce of that country could 
not thrive, becauſe it did not breathe a free air: Be- 


ſides- the intolerant ſpirit of Louis XIV. greatly in- 
red the trade and manufactures of his kingdom. 


* repeal of the edi& of Nantz, which baniſhed 


thouſands of proteſtants from France, did at the 
ſame 
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ſame time baniſh thoſe arts which were uſeful and pro- 
fitable to the nation. 


Pbiloſophy.— Three ſublime, 8 and creative 


geniuſſes, paſſionately in love with truth, and of ſuf- 


ficient courage to ſhew her to men, at laſt overturned 
the altars of falſe ſcience, of which Ariſtotle was 


ſaid to be the author, and gave birth to true philoſo- 
phy. England, France, and Italy, each of thoſe 


countries furniſhed.one of thoſe great men, to whom 


the world is ſo much indebted. | 

Francis Bacon, the ſon of an illuſtrious chancellor 
of England, after having been for a long time the 
oracle of the privy council, and of the national par- 
liament; after having by his penetration unravelled 
the labyrinth of laws, and charmed his country with 
his eloquence z- after having been advanced, under 
James I. to his father's dignity; was accuſed of the 


ſhameful crime of ſelling juſtice, diſgraced by a ſen- 


tence which diſhonoured him, and condemned to pay 
a fine that ruined him. This diſgrace gave him a 


diſtaſte for the employments, riches, and honours. 


of this life, and he ſought for conſolation in letters 
and philoſophy. It was in this ſolitude, that ſearching 
into the antiquities of his country, he found out the 
origin of her laws, wrote a hiſtory of one of her mo- 
narchs, unfolded the character of the paſſions in a 
moral eſſay, and laid down the wiſeſt political princi- 
ples. But it is chiefly in his work, entitled Origo 
Srientiarum, that he hath ſhewn himſelf a philoſopher. 
It is there we find an admirable picture of human 
knowledge, relative to the three faculties of the ſoul, 

nn imagination, and reaſon. From thoſe three 
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ſources he deduces all the ſciences and arts. In that 
aſtoniſhing work, we ſee him, mark ing without con- 
fuſion, the differences of thoſe ſciences and arts which 
are diitin& from each other, and laying hold of the 
connections of thoſe which are united, diſcovering the 
truths to be found in each of the ſciences, the errors 
which had crept into them, and what we ought to 
attend to in ſearch of them; planing the machines, 
the inſtruments, and every thing neceſſary to enable 
us to unveil thoſe truths, which ſhew themſelves 
but darkly, and to the knowledge of which we can 
arrive only by experiment. In a word, every perſon 
of letters knows, how greatly endebted the ſciences are 
to the famous Bacon, and chiefly - -how enlarged his 
views were with regard to experimental philoſophy. 
Tt was he who pointed out all the routes, which con- 
2 ducted to greater « diſcoveries; : it was he who obſcurely 
foretold nature's grand ſecret, the law of gravitation, 
unfolded afterwards by the immortal Newton. The 
meiliod pointed out by him, leaving nothing to the 
illuſions of imagination, enabled men of genius to 
make rapid progreſs in natural philoſophy, becauſe 
| they advanced towards truth by the thread of experi- 
ment, the alone guide that can conduct us to her. 

In France, Deſcartes had the glory of forcing the 
phantom of philoſophy to vaniſh, which the ſchools 
had adored for many ages. The philoſophers of his 
day pretended to explain nature by the aid of certain 
occult qualities ; but their explanation could not ſa- 
tisfy his enlarged, penetrating, and enterpriſing mind, 
By intenſe thinking, he ſoon diſcovered, that the -- 


5 * his age was nothing but a bundle of 
"TE: | errors; 
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errors; that all the knowlege he had till the ac· 
quired was only a falſe light to miſguide him ; that 


an exceſlive veneration for received opinions had re- 
tarded the progreſs of truth. He was convinced that 


by blindly adopting another's opinions, we run the 
rilk of being the continual ſport of illuſions, and the 
votary of tailehood. Having laid down this as a firſt 
principle, he determined to .call in queſtion all the 
ideas he had received from the moment of his birth, 

and to bring them under a very ſevere examination. 
He then eflabliſhed this leading principle, that we are 
to believe nothing as true, but that which is evident; 
that is, we ought to ſuſpend our aſſent to a propoſition, 
till it is proved to be true. It is this philoſophical 
doubt, which effected a revolution in the human 


mind. We ſhall not follow Deſcartes through the 


whole of his philoſophical route. A detail of his ope- 
rations and errors is foreign to a work of this kind. 
We ſhall only obſerve that every ſoul became impreſſ- 


3 ed with the boldneſs of Deſcartes ; that occult quali- 


ties were proſcribed, and replaced by the noble teme- 
rity of being willing to give a reaſon for every thing; 
that his brilliant chimeras were not dangerous, becauſe 
he himſelf furniſhed arguments to confute them; for 


we are taught by him not to reſt our belief on | 


another's: word, to deſpiſe authorities, and 81 our 
aſſent only to reaſon and evidence. 

In Italy; Galileo did not, like Deſcartes, give him- 
felf up to ſublime conjectures, and brilliant hypotheſes, 
he did not content himſelf, like Bacon, to point out 


the route the philoſopher ſhould purſue. He himſelf | 
ſet the example. He went from one obſervation to 


„% ant ve: Hy another, 
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another, continually multiplied experiments, reaſon- 
ed only from them, and ſought out all the ſecrets of 
nature. He alſo made the molt ſolid diſcoveries, and 


| created (if the expreſſion is proper) experimental 


philoſophy. 
But Sir Iſaac Newton was he firſt who diſcovered, 


and demonſtrated the great law of nature, by which 
the ſeveral parts of matter tend 'to a centre, and all 
the heavenly bodies are kept in their courſes, The 
nature, properties, and effects of light were not rightly 
known before his time, theſe are fully deſcribed and 
accounted for in his Optics, His natural philoſophy 

is altogether true, and ſuch as the world was not ac- 

quainted with before; and his mathematical princi- 
ples, founded upon the calculation of infinites, are, 
perhaps, the higheſt effort of geometry. But very 
probably, England could not have boaſted of a New- 
ton, had not a Bacon, a Deſcartes, a Galileo, and a 


| Mercator gone before him. The diſcoveries of this 


wonderful (I had almoſt faid inſpired) man, enlight- 
ened and animated many great geometricians and na- 
tural philoſophers, who, by adopting his principles, 
and working by his plan, carried the knowledge of 
nature to great perfection; of theſe, the moſt emi- 
nent were Bradley and Halley : The laſt of whom 
- and a voyage, with a view to mark and aſcer- 
tain the variations of the * needle i in all parts 


of our globe. 
But two of. theſe ſages did not receive the newned 


heir uſeful labours and excellent diſcoveries deſerved. 


Inſtead of receiving homage, honours, ſtatues, and a 
fee reward, they were a mark to perſecution, 
to 


— e ˙ XI 
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” hatred, to envy, to the ſhafts of calumny. Deſ⸗ 


cartes had very near fallen a ſacrifice in Holland to 
the hatred and calumnies of Voetius, a famous Pro- 
teſtant divine, and miniſter of Utrecht. In his own 
country, he was almoſt unknown, regarded with in- 
difference by ſome, attacked and oppoſed by others, 
taken notice of by a few great men as a vain ſpectacle 
of curioſity, not known, or calumniated at court. 
He was deſpiſed in his own family: His brother always 
ſpoke of him with diſdain, ſaying, that being born 
a gentleman, he had diſhonoured himſelf by turn- 
ing philoſopher ;. and he put in the number of un- 
fortunate days, that on which Deſcartes was born, who 
had brought diſgrace upon his family by ſuch a trade. 
But if Deſcartes was deſpiſed in France, and perſe- 
cuted in Holland, he, at leaſt, could reckon among 
his admirers and diſciples, the two moſt celebrated 
; princeſſes of his time, Elizabeth, the princeſs Fala- 
tine, and Chriſtina, queen of Sweden. 
Galileo experienced ſtill greater misfortunes. For, 
firſt, he was driven from a mathematical chair, be- 
cauſe he made experiments which deſtroyed old errors. 
When he was become more famous by his great diſ- 
coveries in aſtronomy, the inquiſition took up arms a- 
gainſt him. He was confined in a dungeon, and loaded 
with irons ; and he reſcued himſelf from being burnt 
as a heretic, only by diſavowing the truths he had 
diſcovered. This neceſſary and forced recantation 
did not altogether deliver him from the tyranny of 
the inquiſition. He was ſhut up in a city, by way of 
perpetual impriſonment, where he was continually 


ſurrounded with informers. Such has always been, 
and 


* 


7 
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and ever will be, the deſtiny of thoſe who riſe above 


the ignorance and prejudices of the age they live in. 
The cup of Socrates, the chains of Anaxagoras, the 
flight and poiſoning of Ariſtotle, the misfortunes of 
Heraclitus, the enraged calumnies againſt Gerbert, 


the pliantive groans of Roger Bacon, the ſtorm raiſed 
_ againſt Peter Ramus, and the poignards which aſſaſſi- 
- nated him, are ſo many monuments preſerved in hif- 


tory, to prove, that the laſt of crimes a prejudiced 


world forgives, is that of announcing new truths, In 


an enlightened age, one ſhould think that men of ge-. 
nius would be leſs expoſed to perſecution: But expe- 
rience proves the contrary ; the ſame fatality always 


attends them. If men of celebrated talents and | 


virtues, ſpeak and write out of the common away, 
they are ſure to be calumniated and perſecuted by the 


ignorant, bigoted, and illiberal; and theſe are the 
moſt numerous, and perhaps the moſt powerful part 
ol ſociety. 


Sciences. — The ſciences, enlightened by the flambeau 
of philoſophy took a ſublime and rapid flight. Mathe- 


matics had been ſucceſsfully cultivated and improved in 


the ſixteenth century ; but the invention of logarithms, 
by Napier of Merchiſton; the geometry of imaginary 


indiviſibles by Cavalieri, the arithmetical machine of 


| Paſcal, the properties of the Cycloid explained by 
Roberval, the theory of tangents given by Fermat, 
that of equations by Ariot, the application of the al- 


gebraical analyſis, perfected by Deſcartes, and his ex- 


cellent theory of curves, gave to mathematics a de- 
See of perfection, they had not hitherto attained. 


Aſtronomy was enriched i in the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, 


_®; 
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tury, with many fine diſcoveries. It was Galileo, 
who, with the aſſiſtance of the teleſcope, which he 
had much improved, placed the ſyſtem of Copernicus 
upon a ſolid foundation, and demonſtrated the truth 
of it by a ſeries of obſervations ; it was he, who; 
directing the teleſcope towards the heavenly bodies, 
diſcovered the ſatellites of Jupiter, ſaw, in the Milky- 
way, an aggregate of ſtars, which had not been diſ- 

tinguiſhed before; diſcovered, and even meaſured, : 

the mountains in the moon, gueſſed that in her are 
lakes and foreſts, obſerved meteors there like thoſe 
we ſee in our hemiſphere, and concluded that ſhe is 4 
body of the ſame nature and figure as our earth. 
This great man loſt his ſight, but his zeal did not in 
the leaſt abate. One of his diſciples took up his la- 
bours, proſecuted them for ten years, and communi- 
cated to him the reſult, Galileo cauſed to be inſerf= 
ed in his memoirs, the reflections, with which, the 
communicated obſervations of his diſciple infpired 
him. In Germany, the great Kepler, ſtudied the 
route of the planets, fixed the form of their orbits, 
aſſigned the laws of their revolutions, divined the ro- 
tation of the ſun upon his axis, gueſſed at his action 
upon the planets, and that of the planets upon him, and 
ſaw in part the influence which this luminary has upon 
the flowing of the ſea. At the ſame time Kircher per- 
ceived the ſpots upon the ſun's diſk, and Sheiner fixed 
the time of his revolution around himſelf. Alphonſo 
Borelli, Peter Gaſſendi, Chriſtopher Huygens, Caſ- 
ſini, and ſeveral other eminent men, made uſeful dif- 
coveries and improvements in mathematics and aſtro- 
nomy, in the century under review. 4 
Iii Galileo 
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| Galileo was alſo the reſtorer of mechanics: He 
himſelf invented machines to demonſtrate the laws of 
the acceleration of heavy bodies: He determined the 
curves which Bombs deſcribe, and fixed the princi- 
ples of the movement of pendulums. Caſtelli, his 
diſciple, unfolded a ſolid doctrine concerning the 
movement of running water. Torricelli acquired im- 
mortal fame by his celebrated experiment of a tube 
plunged into a veſſel filled with quickſilver; an expe- 
riment which enabled him to aſcertain the weight of 
the air, and gave birth to the barometer. The air- 
pump, invented by Otte Guerick, a Ro facili- 
tated pneumatical experiments. 

Optics were much improved by Kepler, who found 
out the uſe of the retina, demonſtrated the exiſtence 
of thoſe images painted on the lower part of the eye, 
and in what manner they are painted; explained the 
laws of refraction, and by this aſſigned the cauſes of 
clear or confuſed viſion 5 and contrived teleſcopes 
much more perfect than thoſe Galileo. At laſt the im- 
mortal Newton aroſe, inveſtigatd the ſcience of optics, 
and by his diſcoveries, and manner of treating it, 
brougnt it to its preſent perfection. 

Two fundamental medical truths were diſcovered 
in the ſeventeenth century, namely, the circulation of 
the blood, and inſenſible or imperceptible tranſpira- 
tion. The firſt of thoſe truths was revived by Hervey, 

' who had the courage to deſpiſe the crys and reproaches 
ol ignorance and envy. His doctrine is true, and all 
- phyſicians have embraced it. The ſecond was taught 
by Sanctorius, who had the patience to prove it by 


— made upon himſelf. Anatomy was alſo 
ſucceſsfully 
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- ſucceſsfully cultivated, and lent its aid to promote 
improvements in ſurgery. 
Morals, —Morals had been hitherto nothing but 
an impenetrable chaos. Some ſages undertook to 
remove the obſcurity under which they lay hid. 
Hobbes laid down a wrong .principle. Tt is not 
true in fact, that a late of nature is a ſtate of war. 
However, among his errors, we diſcover great truths. 
Harrington in his Oceana has traced the plan of a per- 
fect republic, like that of Plato. The misfortunes 
and tragical end of Charles I. gave riſe to one of 
the moſt important queſtions with regard to the rights 
of a king and thoſe of his people. It was aſked, 
have the people a right, in a lawful aſſembly, to judge, 
depole, and even condemn their monarchs? Saumaiſe 
undertook the cauſe of kings, and defended it with' 
very pitiful arguments. The famous Milton, who 
took the part of the people, left the queſtion i in the 
fame obſcurity. Grotius was the writer who illu« 
minated the queſtion, i in whom does the public right 
reſide? Chiefly in his famous treatiſe de jure belli et 
| pacis * ; and Puffendorf in his book de officio hominis 
cet civis f. Locke has alſo diſcufled the ſame queſtion ; 


but the full inveſtigation of the rights of man, what 


theſe rights are, and in whom they reſide, was re- 
ſerved for the writers of the preſent century. Before 
Locke, the world had but a confuſed knowledge of 
the ideas and operations of the human mind. This 
enlightened man removed the rubbiſh of the ſchools, 
and, in his eflay concerning human underſtanding, has 
oO ii2 deſcribed 


# Of the rick of peace and war. + Of the duty of a man 
£98 a citizen. | IN | 
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deſcribed the faculties, powers, e and ope- 
rations of the mind,” in a way perfectly conformable 
to the nature and fituation of man. This treatiſe 
abounds with truths, clearly explained, and tully 
proved; with truths, without the knowledge of 
which, man muſt ſtill have been ignorant of himſelf. 

Hiftory.—The antiquities of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory - 
were learnedly and critically ſearched into by Morin, 
Sirmon, Bochart, and Dupin.—Civil hiſtory was diſen- 
tangled by Voſlius, Marſham, Heinſius, and Meurſius; 
Selden read the Grecian calendar upon the marbles 
of Paros, which Arundel brought to Oxford. Chro- 
nology was inveſtigated by the jeſuit Petau, and arch- 
biſhop Uſher. Mariana wrote the hiſtory of Spain; 
Mezeray and father Daniel that of France; Claren- 
don, in his hiſtory of the civil wars, left to England 
2. monument of the misfortunes of Charles I. whoſe 
confidant he had been; Wareus gave a faithful ac- 
count of Ireland, bs native country, and Strada 
painted the revolutions-of Holland. ; 

Literature. — In Italy, that fine literary taſte, 7 
bad hitherto characteriſed its poetry, began to decline. 
The affectation of Marini replaced the noble ſimpli- 
city of Taſſo. However, Taſſoni's Rape of the Seal, 
and the Court of Parnaſſus, by Boccalini, are poems 
compoſed. in a truly claſſical taſte. 
Spaniſh literature alſo felt the falſe taſte which pre- 
vailed in Italy. The poetry of that country was only 
an aſſemblage of forced images, and uncommon ex- 
preflions. Louis de Gongora brought from Italy this 
vicious manner of writing. The dramatic compoſi- 


tions of Lopez de Vega a are very regular, in which 
only 


\ 
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only ſome parts are worthy our admiration. Proſe 
was no leſs affected with this general decline of taſte. 
The Spaniſh proſe writers produced ſome romances, 
and nothing elſe. But the original and ingenious 
ſatire of Michael Cervantes, ſo well known by the 
name of Don Lxixot, is a compoſition in which ridi- 
cule is carried to perfection. 

In England, Waller cultivated. poetry with great 
ſucceſs. Cowley is adinired for the delicacy and ſim- 
plicity of his thoughts. The ſatires of Donn are full 
of the force and fire of Juvenal. Denham compoſed 
the poem of Cooper Hill. Fairfax tranſlated Taflo, 
and Harrington Arioſto. Ben Johnſon reformed the 
theatre, and Milton created his immortal poem of 
Paradiſe Loft. Dryden had a genius for every kind 
of poetry. His works are at once both natural and 
brilliant, fall of humour, animated, vigorous, and 
bold. No Engliſh poet, is, perhaps, equal to Dryden, 
and he is ſurpaſſed by none of the ancients. His 
poetical tranſlation of Virgil, is e to Pope's 
Homer. 

In France, the eſtabliſhment af the French acade- 
my by Richelieu, tended to fix the ſtandard of their 
language. However, the firſt academicians did not 
much improve it. Balſac created proſe, and beſtowed 
upon it dignity and harmony. Voiture, notwith- 
ſtanding his affected ſtile, ſoftened the French lan- 
guage by the addition of many graces: It was em- 
belliſhed by the unaffected and delicate ſtile of St. 
Evermond; by the tranſlations of d' Ablancourt, by 
the romances of d' Urfẽ, and by the orations of Patru. 
Malherbe continued to poliſh the French poetry. 

. Maynard 
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Maynard ſucceeded. in madrigal, that is, a ſpecies of 


love ſongs. Racan's paſtorals give us an idea of ru- 


ral ſimplicity ; the languge is adapted to his ſubjeQ, 
and his thoughts are ſimple and chaſte. The ef- 
forts of Rotrou, and others, could not eſtabliſh the 
reputation of the French drama. It was reſerved to 
the genius of Peter Corneille to open a new route, to 
ruſh all at once to the extremities of dramatic com- 
poſition, to confound his rivals, and enchant the 
ſpeQators. The Cid, the Horatii, Cinna, and his 
other plays, fixed the ſuperiority of the French theatre, 
und covered Corneille with glory. Racine followed, 
| ſome of whoſe tragedies are the beſt the French have. 
| Moliere excelled in comedy, and Boileau as a ſatiriſt. 
Fine Aris.—Guido and Albano continued to form 
diſciples in Italy; and Salvator Roſa, an others, 
ſupported the glory of the fine arte. 

The Flemiſh ſchool poſſeſſed Rubens ;  Yandyke, 
the ſcholar 6f Rubens, excelled as a portrait painter; 
all his pictures are maſterpieces; Rembrant, the ma- 
gic of whoſe colours aſtoniſh thoſe. who view his 
| paintings; with many others, whoſe names are fa- 

mous in the hiſtory of the fine arts. 

The French ſchool for painting made a brilliant 
figure in the ſeventeenth century. Vouet raiſed its 
reputation, and formed ſcholars ſuperior to himſelf. 
Du Freſnoy, Mignard, Bourdon, le Brun, le Sueur, 
Pouſſin, acquired great reputation in the art of paint- 
ing, and diſputed the E * the moſt celebrated : 

Italian artiſts, 
In Britain, Inigo Jones, a Dane, excelivi: as an 
ee and Sir * Wren W this art 
| 20S. 


Exe. IX. MODERN HISTORY: 4 
to verfeltionsi Heriot's hoſpital, in Edinburgh, is a2 


fine ſpecimen of the genius and taſte of the former; 


and St. Paul's church, and the monument in London, 95 


are works, which perpetuate the memory of the latter, 


and ſhew him to have been of great knowledge in 


architecture. Great i improvements continued to be 


made in the arts of engraving, ſculpture, and archi- 


tecture, in almoſt every country of Europe, during 


bs this e by the ens and labours of 1 men 


„ c 0 N C 'L U SIO N. 
IN theſe lectures we have given the ph of the 


general hiſtory of ſociety, as well religious as civil, 


for the ſpace of ten centuries. Our aim has been, not 


to dwell upon the common topics of hiſtory, but to 


bring the reader acquainted with the manners of man- 
kind, in the different ſtages of ſociety ; ro point out to 
him the progreſs of the human mind, with the cauſes 


which retarded, or promoted, the civilization of Euro- 


pean nations. The arts which enlighten and humanize 


men, began to revive in the twelfth century; but ſu - 
perſtition {till prevented their growth and good effects. 


The Arabians helped to inſtruc and refine a great 


part of the world; and when it was no- longer i in 


their power to do ſo, the arts and ſciences were re- 


vived in the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries, and 


brought light and knowledge with them. Then men 
began to think and act like reaſonable creatures. 
However it is to be lamented, that war has raged in 
every period, to the calamity and deſtruction of the 
human race. The ambition of a deſpot, the in- 
N 9 
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trigues of a cabinet, the hatred and envy of nations, 
hath, even in civilized times, defolated the earth. 
May mortals no more feel the ſcourge of war. In 
this enlightened age, may religion and learning 
impart to the nations of Europe, a benevolent, 
virtuous, and humane mind. When Chriſtianity is | 
properly known, and its precepts punctually attended 
to; when the human mind becomes impreſſed with 
juſt ſentiments of the rights of men, then freedom 
and happineſs will univerſally prevail, and every man 
will do to his neighbour, what he would have his 
neighbour do to him. But alas! at preſent, a few 
only, comparatively ſpeaking, are enlightened, wile, 
and liberal ; the greateſt number are till ignorant, 
intolerant, and fooliſh. , 
To rectify and improve the manners of ſociety; 
and to increaſe the happineſs of men, is much in the 
wer of governments: And if they do not this, they 
deſerve not the name. Vices indeed will be con- 
tinually ſpringing up, and private intereſt will be 
counteracting the public welfare. But if an enligh- 
tened and well regulated government undertakes to 
reform, and check vice; if laws, ſimple and impartial, 
are put in force with Ermmeſs and Humanity ; ; if thoſe 
labours and purſuits which maintain and inſtruct a 
people, ate properly encouraged ; if virtue and valu- 
able talents meet with juſt eſteem ; if the members 
of a ſtate be formed by a judicious and virtuous edu- 
cation, for the different departments they are to fill; 
if youth is not waſted by thoſe ſinful purſuits which 
bring rum on a nation; we may venture to affirm, that 
| oy 
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glory BY happineſs will be the conſequence, in what- 
ever part of the world it ſhall be put in execution. 


Hiſtory, therefore, ſhould teach men to endeavour”. , 
. 


to remove thoſe evils which are pernicious to ſociety 
to correct the faults of government, and eſtabliſh 
public good upon a right foundation. It ſhould 
teach the clergy to promote, by their doctrine and 
example, the virtue and happineſs of Chriſtians. It 
| ſhould teach all men, that perfection is not to be 
found in this life; that good and evil are blended 
together; that we ſhould patiently endure what we 
cannot cure; and that we ſhould conſtantly attend to 
the diſcharge of the ſocial duties, living in peace with, 
and doing good, to all. We promote our own wel- 
fare, when we conſult the welfare of our neighbour. 
After having made to paſs in review before the 


reader, the many tyrants who oppreſſed the earth, the 
many madmen who laid it waſte, the many fanatics 
who have been deceived ; it may be aſked, of what 
advantage to mankind were the conqueſts: of Clovis, 


the cunning of Mahomet, the victories of Charle- 
magne, the invaſion of William the Norman, the 


yalour of Godfrey de Bouillon, the prudence of 


| Rhodolph of Hapſburgh, the politics of Charles V. the 


ambition of Philip II. and the genius of Richelieu. 


Their empires, their triumphs, their conqueſts, their 
politics ; theſe diſappeared with them. The violent 


ſhocks they gave the world have ſcarcely left a 
trace behind. We contemplate with infinitely more 
pleaſure the diſcoveries of Vaſco de Gama and 
Columbus, the voyages of Magellan and Drake; the 


- great e which the enn of Luther and 
| Calvin 


ahd Galileo, t 
ez- the 0 of Tale, 
ſon, and Dryden, of orneille, 

ichael Angelo. The ſtudy of religious 
ſciences; ats, and Belles Letters, have 
5 a more n influence upon the mind, and pro- 
* more laſting effects, than the moſt intimate ac- 


olities, and intrigues 
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reigned, eminent 


l As the century in whic 


3 diſcovery was made, or . evolution took place, is marked 
ov. * eee as EET dates of ſome remarkable 


will be pleaſed to any literal miſtake, 
r. fat an always read fanaticiſne „ 5 
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